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Parr I. 


INTRODUCTION.—TIHE TEMPLE City OF 
THE NORTH... 


N the history of nations and civiliza- 


tions, a certain manifest destiny has_ 


attended the founding of Temple Cities 
on every part of our globe. ‘They are as 
the finger marks of all the ancient civil- 
izations. Even their ruins to-day give us 
revelations of the history and culture of 


nations which existed thousands of years 


ago. 
The only Temple builders of modern 
times are the Mormons,—the only Tem- 
ple builders, in fact, who have risen with- 
in the last two thousand years. But cath- 
edrals have been built in Europe, some- 
what corresponding to the temple idea 
and importance, and they have marked 
the growth of the great cities of Europe 
as Temples did the cities of the ancient 
world. In England, the cathedral con- 
stituted the-city and gave rise to its Bis- 
hoprick. The rest of the large incor- 
porations were but towns which, though 
they have in the present age risen to great 
importance, through the wonderful ac- 
tivities of commerce, still acknowledge 
the classical supremacy of the cities. 
Confining the view now to the Temple 
class it may be affirmed that the founders 
of Temple cities are the superior peoples. 
It would be an error to believe that a 
Temple city is an accident in history, or 
the upshot of the caprice of a priesthood; 
_ for the Temple is not as the foundation 
of a city, but asthe pinnacle of its glory. 
The very existence of a Temple tells much 
of the mental capacity and indomitable 


force of character of tlre founders of the 


particular city,which has invited the Tem- 
ple to come and endow it with a destiny— 
to endow it, in fact, with that magnificent 
dignity which in all civilizations has been 


attached to the Temple cities. The Tem- 


67 


ple, moreover, as well as being a revealer 


of the character type of the founders, 1s 
also a momumental epitome of the his- 
tory of its parent city in its riseé and pro- 
gress. We may be assured that no city 
has been chosen as the sacred place of a 
Temple, which has not first proved itself 
worthy of the honor; unless, indeed, it 


has attached to it.some sacred history of . 


the ages past, like the old Jerusalem of 
Palestine, or the Zion of Jackson County; 


or like Salt Lake City which was endowed 


by a pioneer band of Temple builders, 


who laid off their ‘l’emple site before they 
laid a brick or a foundation stone of any: 


private dwelling. In general terms, then, 
it may be said that the sacred city has 
first invited the Temple by the promise 


already given of its‘own superior destiny 


and growing excellence. With such 
views, therefore, present to the mind, 
the treatment of Cache Valley as a Tem- 
ple Stake, and Logan as the Temple city 
of Northern Utah, we have at a glance 
much historical suggestiveness before us 
of the rise and progress of the cities of 
Cache Valley. 


CACHE COUNTY. 


Cache County consists of the Valley 
that bears its name and the mountains that 
surround it. The Valley contains over 
20 towns and cities with a population 
varying from 300 to 4,coo each. The 
county is bounded on the north by Idaho 
Territory, on the South by Weber County, 
and on the east and west by Rich and 
Box Elder Counties respectively. It is 


one of the most prosperous districts in 


Utah, having magnificent resources in its 
agricultural districts, its splendid timber, 
quarries, manufactures and, above all, in 
the go-ahead spirit of enterprise and thrift 
that characterizes the population of th 
county. In fine, Cache was singularly 
fortunate in theclass of men who founded 


its cities, and to this fact the county owes © 


a 


& 


a 
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at once its reputation, affluence and social: 
importance. The pioneer of Cache— 
Peter Maughan—was a man of great force 
of character ; none has made a better or 
stronger mark than he in the founding of 
the cities of this Territory ; and next in 
historical importance were E. T. Benson, 
Father Thatcher and sons and Bishop Wil- 
liam B. Preston. What was almost as for- 
tunate for the County, as the progressive 
spirit and indomitable energy of its foun- 
ders, was that Father Thatcher was a rich 
man whose money, from the onset to the 
day of his death, was liberally and wisely 
spent in the growth of the county and the 
development of its many industries. His 
sons continue the work which their father 


- began, Moses Thatcher standing in the 


public estimation, not only as the type 
of Cache Valley’s enterprise and superior 
intelligence, but also as an apostolic repre- 
sentative of the future of the Mormon 
people. As might beexpected, the char- 
acter of the entire population approxima- 
ted to that of such representative men ; 
for naturally kindred classes and men 
gravitate towards each other. While the 
history of this Territory will show some 
places of very superior natural advantages 
whose presiding officers have succeeded 
in causing the quick migration away 
of every progressive enterprising man 
who has settled under them, Cache 
County affords an example of a very dif- 
ferent kind. ‘The consequence is that this 
county has a superior class of popula- 
tion. 

Cache Valley early became famous as a 
farming country. The soil is excellent 
and produces annually aquantity of grain, 
root crops and vegetables that will com- 


| pare favorably with any other portion of 


Utah. The valley is watered by an ex-\ 
tensive and costly vgn sam system, for 
although the streams give an abundance 
of water at all times, the work of conver- 
ting them to the arable districts is One 


that has co ed an immense amount of 
labor and (an outlay of hundreds of thou- 
sands of doHars. Much money has also 
been expended coulity and canvon 
roads, wht ys kept in good re- 

mountains that surround the 


on one side fine grazing land for 
g of horned stock and sheep ; 
the other. some magnificent 
of first-class timber which keep 
a number of saw mills engaged in. getting 


out lumber, The Utahand Northern Rail- 


way enters Cache from the Salt Lake Val- 
ley near Mendon, and traverses the Val- 
ley on its way to Montana. ‘The dimen- 
sions of the county are nearly 1.000 
square miles and its population is up- 
wards of 15,000, composed of American, 
English, Scotch and Scandinavians, with 
a few Welsh, Italians and French. The 
Scandinavians are quite numerous in the 


| county. 


EARLY Hisi1ory or CACHE WALLEY. 


In July, 1855, Samuel Roskelley, An- 
drew Moffatt, and Brigham Young, Jun., 
were sent up to Cache Valley by Presi- 
dent Young to cut hay, prepare corrals, 
&c., for stock, which was to be driven 
into the valley that Fall. Bryant String- 
ham also came for the Church ; Stephen. 
Taylor for Squire Wells; Seymour B. 
Young for his father ; and Simon Baker 
and his son, Joseph, for themselves. Ar- 
riving, they camped on what is now 
known as the Church Farm, and put up 
the hay. In the Fall, the stock was 
driven into Cache Valley, coning from 
Box: Elder by way of Dry Lake. At that 
time this now beautiful and fertile valley 
was a cold inhospitable region. It was 
deemed unfit for an agricultural district, 
and was designed as a stock raising 
country. Notwithstanding that they ar- 
rived in July, Bishop Roskelley says 
there was not a night during the time 
he stayed in Cache, which was in the 
summer months, but what they could go 
out in the morning and write their 
names in the white frost that would set- 
tle on the wagon covers, plow beams or 
anything lying on the ground that frost 
could settle upon. 

But to Peter Miughan belongs the hon- 
or of being the pioneer of the settlement 
h: Valley. Withhim, commenced 
founding of the cities of Northern 
Utah. He came by the direction of 


1856. With the pioneer came William 
H. Mangha), George Bryan, John Tait, 
Morgan Morgan and Zial Riggs. They 
pitched upon the present site of Wells- 


ville for the first set:lement. They then 


returned to Tooele for their families. 
On the 17th of September, they were 
again in Cache Valley, and prepared to 
settle. There were now Peter Maughan, 
William John Maughan, 


‘George Bryan, Francis Gunnell, O. D. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
Pr¢sident Young for that purpose, re- 
oving from Tooele. This was in July, 


a fort with their wagons. 
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Thompson and Zial Riggs. These, with 
their families, composed the first. settlers 
proper of Cache Valley. They located 
They next cut 
hay for their stock and then commenced 
to build log houses. Maughan’s Fort 
was the name which Wellsville first bore. 

Peter Maughan being at that time a 
member of the Legislature for Tooele 
County, by an election before his remov- 
al, he started to Filmore in November, 
Filmore being then the capitol of the 
' Territory. He left the settlement in the 
charge of George Bryan. | 

The Winter of 1856-7 was a terribly 
severe one for the few settlers in Cache 
Valley. Inthe history thus early is to 
be met a tragedy illustrating the inhos- 
pitable .Valley of the North, which to 
day is perhays the most inviting part of 
our Territory. During that Winter, in 
the beginning of 1857, a young man, by 
name John Gardener, son of William 
Gardener, who had already settled in 
Wellsville, undertook to cross the moun- 
tains on horseback, from Box Elder, the 
then only road into Cache Valley. He 
wis frozen to death, and was found two 
days afterwards within half a mile of 
Wellsville. This caused a great alarm 
in Wellsville, or Maughan’s Fort, and 
John and Witham Maughan, to ensure 
the safety of their father on his return 
from Filmore, made two trips on snow- 
shoes across the mountains, one for the 
purpose of forwarding a letter to Filmore, 
carrying the news of the fate of young 
Gardener, and making an appointment 
to meet him at Brigham City for the pur- 
pose of escorting him across the moun- 
tains. Accordingly the two sons met 
the father in February, and all traveled ° 
across on snow-shoes. They did not 
reach the Fort until after dark, but the 
journey was made in safety. Snow was 
then ten feet deep on the best part of the 
road. Bishop William H. Maughan says, 
that had not his brother and himself been 
together the journey could not have been 
made. Alone, either one of them must 
have perished, as did young Gardener. 
They sank so deep into the, snow that 
they had to take turns in breaking the 
road, the one resting while the other 
Made the way. 

‘After the return of Peter Maughan, 
the first thing that the settlers did was to 
be re-baptized, this being the year of the 


Reformation.” 


The settlers next fenced in their farms 
and began to cultivate. In the Spring 
new additions arrived, so that by April, 
when a provisional organization was 
made of Cache County, there had ar- 
rived from seventeen to twenty families. _ 
They raised a crop this year, 1857; but 
in the Spring of ’58, the settlers of Cache 
Valley moved south with the people gen- 
erally, in the exodus occasioned by the 
Utah War. They left their crops in the 
ground, and 1,500 bushels of grain in 
their houses. Francis Gunnell, Zial 
Riggs, John Reece, Thomas Obray, Rob- . 
ert Hill and Alexander B. Hill returned 
to Cache Valley on the 24th of July, and 
found all the grain which they had left 
in their houses stolen, but their crops 
were growing spontaneously. They har- 
vested twenty bushels tothe acre. By 
the advice of President Young, fearing 
Indian depredations, the systematic at- 
tempt to re-settle Cache Valley was de- 
ferred till the next year. Péter Maughan 
and family stopped at Three Mile Creek, 
near Box Elder, though Peter Maughan 
came over and harvested some grain and 
returned to his temporary location. - In’ 
the Spring of 1859, the Maugbans re- — 
turned, and then the settlement re com- — 
menced ; but it was the roth day of 
May before a plow was put into the 
ground. 

Cache County was first organized on 
the 4th day of April, 1857. The Coun- 
ty Court was held in Wellsville, Peter 
Maughan, Judge of Probate, presiding. 
William Gardener, Orange D. Thomp- 
son and John T. Garr were the Select- 
men; William Garr, Sheriff; Francis 
Gunnell, Recorder; and John Maughan, . 
Treasurer. A regular term of the Court 
was held June ist, 1857, and another 
regular term on the 7th day of Septem- 


ber of the same year; then came the 


suspension till 1859, during which period 
had occurred the move of the whole 
community south. The county was re-— 
organized by a special term of the Coun- 

ty Court, held at Wellsville on the 23rd 
day of May, 1859, Peter Maughan pre- 
siding as Judge of Probate. We may 


now properly leave the general history of 
the County for a fuller treatment here- 
after, and sketch the founding of the va- 
rious cities of Cache Valley, giving to 
Logan its place as the capitol of the 
county and the Temple’ City of the 

4 -North. | 
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LOGAN. 

Logan site was located by Peter 
Maughan, the Presiding Bishop and 
pioneer of Cache Valley, and the first 


bishop of Wellsville, in the spring of 


1859. Settlers of this date were steadily 


migrating ~into this beautiful and fertile 


valley which, however, at that time was 
a country of sage brush and wild grass. 
The period was quite favorable to the 
quick peopling of this magnificent valley, 
and for the rapid growth of that flourish- 
ing cluster of settlements which has so 
much enhanced the Territorial impor- 


tance of Utah. It was just after the close 
of the Utah war and the return of the. 


people from their exodus South; so that the 


pouring of a tide of immigration into the. 


Northera Valleys of Utah was according. 
to the natural law of re-action, to which 


the masses of society are ever most sen- 
sible. The homes of those who had at 


first settled arouad Salt Like City,having 


been broken up, or, at least for the time . 


being, disturbed and some quite disor- 
ganized, the metropolitan attraction was 
lessened in the minds of the people. ‘To 
so express the social condition conse- 
quent after an exodus, many were in- 
clined to @ removal from the capital and 
its neighborhood where city lots and farms 


were taken up, and only to be ubtained 
_ by costly. purchase, into a new and exten- 


sive country were lots and farms were to 
be obtained without price. Cache Val- 
ley at’this juncture offered the greater 
inducements, not only to the self-reliant 
pioneer class, who were already in the 
Territory, but also to the English emi- 
grants, who at this same date were again 
pouring into Utah. It will be remem- 
bered, by those familiar with the history 
of the European mission as well as that of 
this Territory, that the emigration from 
the Eyropean missions had been suspend- 


-ed for several seasons, in consequence of 
the Utah war ;—in fact suspended from 


1856 to the very year of the founding of 
the settlements of Cache Valley, 1859. In 
1857, there was no emigration from 


- Europe, but simply the return of the 


American missionaries. Neither was there 


any emigration in 1858; but in 1859 the 


emigration from Liverpool re-opened ; 


_ and on their arrival in Utah, the English- 


speaking immigrants were as naturally at- 
tracted towards Cache Valley, as_ the 


- Scandinavians were towards Sanpete. 


But much of the detail of the settlement 


and growth of Cache County must ees 


essarily be reserved and traced in the 
biography of Peter Maughan, and others 
of the pioneers, to be hereafter given. 
We proceed now with the_ historical 
thread of the capital of the County... 3 
The Logan site having been located, 
a due portion of the pioneers of Cache 
Valley gathered to this spot ; but as yet 
no decided determination was given that 
this was the place where the capital ofthe © 
County was to be reared. This deter- 


‘mination, indeed, was made. after- 


wards, by the class of enterprising 
men who chose Logan for their home, 
rather than in the location of the site. In 
other words, it was the people of Logan 
who built a capital; and, therefore, Lo- 
gan became the capital of Cache County, 


- notwithstanding it was not the first set- 


tlement formed. 

_QOn the 21st day of June, 1859, the first 
settlers of Logan drew lots for their land. 
On July 3rd, a public meeting was called 
by Bishop Peter Maughan, at which time 
Elders John P. Wright, John Nelson and 
Israel J. Clark were appointed a commit- 
tee to give out land to newsettlers. On 
July 27th, fort lots were laid out and 
drawn for by the newsettlers, and the work 
of building quickly thereafter commenced. 

At this point, we must branch off into 
a personal episode of the founders of | 
Cache County, which has not only in- 
fluenced the destiny of Logan, but also 
contributed largely to the material pros- 
perity of the entire county. 

It was during the period of the Utah - 


war that William B. Preston and the 
Thatcher family arrived in Utah from 


California. A part of this family started 
from California in the fall of 1857, arriv- 
ing in Salt Lake City in January, 1858. 
They were William B. Preston, John B. 
Thatcher, Aaron D. Thatcher and Mcses 
Thatcher. The summer previous, Father 
Thatcher and the rest of the family ar- 
rived. The exodus drew the family south, 
and they settled at first at Payson. 
Father Thatcher was esteemed as a rich 
man from the gold fields of Califorwia. 
He was, probably, at that time, next to 
Biigham Youhg, the wealthiest man in 
Utah. | 
In consequence of the war,the people of 


our Territory were-very destitute of cloth- 


ing, and the stocks ofour merchants were — 
quite exhausted. To obtain supplies, a 
train was fitted out to go to California to | 
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replenish the Utah stock of merchandise. 
Father Thatcher, sent his wagons, with 
his sons J. W. and A. D. Toaatcher, under 
the command of his son in-law, William 
B. Preston, in the winter ’58-9 ; and they 
returned loaded with States goods. Walk- 
er Brothers, Jennings, Hooper & Eld- 
redge, Godbe and others also sent teams 
in this company, for the same purpose. 
Thus commenced the renewal of the com- 
mercial life of our ‘Territory, after the 
close of the Utah war. 

Preston got back with his wagons of 
merchandise in the Spring of’59, at about 
the date of the planting of the Logan 
stake, by Peter Maughan. A combina- 
tion of circumstances now attracted the 
attention of Father Thatcher and hisson- 
in-law to the opportunities which Cache 
Valley offered for the investment of their 
means, in the development of a magnifi- 
cent district of virgin country, and also 
as a field extensive enough for their as 
pirations of enterprise. In Payson they 
had not sufficient land of their own to 
cultivate ; and they were met on every 
side with the answer that all the land in the 
Payson district of country was taken up. 
They were neither satisfied to cultivate 
farms under a rental,-nor to be limited to 
small personal estates. There was Cache 
Valley inviting them—with its vast 
resources. of virgin country and fine 
water privileges; so Father ‘Thatcher 
and his sons and William B. Preston 
resolved to remove into Cache Valley. 
Here they were at once to take rank as 
chief among the pioneers and founders 
_ of a new county; and thus the wealth of 
Father Thatcher, and his merchant sup- 
-plies just brought from California, were 
directed tothe building. up of the North 
instead of the South. 

In company with his two brothers-in- 
law, John B. and Aaron D. Thatcher, 
William B. Preston and his wife left Pay- 
son in the month of Angust, 1859, and 
journeyed into Cache Valley, which was 
stillalmost entirely a country of sage brush 
and grass. When they came into the 
Valley, they found Peter Maughan, who 
had located a settlement on the West side 


of the valley, which was called Maughan’s 


Fort, but now known as Wellsville. Pur- 
suing their journey, they drove North 
across the Logan River and. came on to 
the spot where Logan nowstands. Here 
they found several ‘families in camp with 
_ a few wagons preparing to build, but, as 


yet, no house was erected on the site. 

Soon after this date, several more men, 
who were destined to become prominent 
among the founders of the cities of Cache 
Valley, arrived on the Logan site,—two 
of whom were George L. Farrell, now 
Bishop of Smithfield, and Thomas E. 
Ricks, since known 4s one-of the most 
enterprising and wealthy men of Cache 
County. 

Here we may pause to view the loca- | 
tion. The Logua Leader in its local di- 
rectory thus describes the area and loca- 
tion of Logan as it is to-day: © 

‘« It embraces all that portion of Cache 
County contained within the following 
boundaries, to wit: Commencing at the 
South bank of the Logan River, at the 
mouth of Logan Canyon, thence in a 
northerly direction along the base of the 
mountains three miles, thence west to the © 
Logan and Hyde Park Canal, thence 
southerly along said Canal to a point 
where the Hyde Park ditch is taken out 
of said ( anal, thence west on the line of 
said ditch to the southeast corner of the 
north half of the sou:hwest quarter of sec- 
tion fourteen, township twelve nerth, 
range one west: thence west one-half mile, 
thence north one-fourth mile, thence west — 
to the west bank of Little Bear River, 
thence south along the bank to the mouth 
of the Logan River, thence in an easterly 
direction along the bank of said River to 
the place of beginning. 

‘Its location is the best that could 
have been chosen in northern Utah for a 
large city, with numerous commercial in- 
terests and manufacturing establishments. 


Ample water power for any number of 


mills is furnished by Logan River, with 
its branches, which flows directly through 
the city. Being situated at the toot of a 
grand range of mountains, and being the 
centre of a number of pretty villages it 
presents a beautiful appearance. The 
Utah and Northern Railroad passes 
through the valley on the west side of the 
city.”’ 

Thus viewed, we have evidently the cap-- 
ital of a county, and the proper location 
for it also. But this was not so apparent 


in the Spring of 1859, when the site was 
located. As already said, it was the 
men who settled on the site who made it 
the capital ; and it was the willing united 
labors of the citizens during the first years 
that gave to Logan much of this ample 
water power. 


The of its splen- 
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did commercial and manufacturing op- 
portunities were the results. Here we 
will excerpt a few ges from our bio- 
graphical sketch of Bishop Preston, pre- 
pared to accompany the history of this 
city and county, as will also be the case 
with the Bishops and representative men 
generally ; for in the*biographies of the 
founders of the cities the livest and most 
graphic history of the country will be met. 
As the first settlers of Cache came into 
the Valley,they ran eagerly to those places 
for location where water could be ob- 
tained with the greatest ease and the least 
irrigation. This fact the young man— 
Preston, who was destined to rank as 
chief among its founders and first Bishop 
of ‘Logan, quickly learned on his arrival 
into Cache Valley. Men whom Nature 
endows with very strong executive wills, 
great self-reliance and energy are readily 
provoked to decision by just such a case. 


- It was so now with Preston. 


Pursuing their journey from Maughan’s 
Fort, Preston, with his brothers-in-law— 
John and Aaron Thatcher—drove north 
across the Logan River and came on to 
the north side to the spot where Logan 
now stands. 

‘<‘ John,” said the city-founder, with 
his usual decision of character, ‘‘this is 
good enough for me\"’ 

Whereupon, Preston and the Thatcher 
boys pitched their tents, took their wag- 
on-beds and put them on the ground and 
were at home. Thusthe future Bishop was 
located on the spot where a Temple city 
was destined to spring up in a few years 
under his fostering care. From _ such 
seemingly small incidents even great cities 
may rise. From that day the motto of 
Logan City might have been fitly in- 
scribed in the expressive words of her 
first Bishop—‘‘ Zhis is good enough for 
me! '’ for those words have been emphas- 
ised by corresponding works by the 
founders of Logan generally. 

Preston by nature is a very taciturn 
man. So without much communication 
with their neighboring settlers, he and 
the Thatchers vigorously set to work, 
minding their own business, building their 
house. They worked day and night; 
but their house was not yet finished 
when, in November 1859, Orson Hyde 
and Ezra T. Benson came into Cache 


Valley to organize the settlements, which 


had been located under the direction of 


A Bishop for Logan was wanted. | 

‘* Who are you going to have for your 
Bishop? ” enquired Apostle Hyde. 

The veteran Pioneer of Cache Valley, 
pointing across to Preston’s house, re- 

lied : 

‘‘ There is a young man living in that 
house, who seems to be a very enterpris- 
ing, go-ahead man, who, I think, will 
makea good Bishop. Heand the Thatcher 
boys ve done the most in the 
shape of building and improving during 
the time they have been here. ‘They have 
worked day and night.”’ 

The Apostles were satisfied with the 
sagacious judgment of Peter: Maughar, 
who possessed all the instincts of the true 
pioneer. 

‘‘ He'll do tor the Bishop ?”’ added 
Orson Hyde. | 

And .. Wm. B. Preston, till this 


‘time comparatively unknown, was chosen 


Bishop of Logan. He was accordin 
ordained and set apart to that w 8 
under the hands of Orson Hyde, Ezra 
T. Benson and Peter Maughan. 

During the winter of 1859, the settlers 
of Logan built a school house which was — 
also used fora Meeting House. There 
were but seventeen families in Logan at 
that date. | 

The work next in the order of founding 
the city was to lay off and dig what is 
now known as Logan and Hyde Park 
Canal which mainly waters Logan City 
and a large tract of farming land and also 
Hyde Park. Some thought it was too 
heavy a job, but the Bishop with the same 
decision of character which had led him 
to select the Logan site as his home, re- 
plied : 

‘*I think not, brethren. I guess we 
can cut the canal!” 

Early in the Spring of 1860, while there 
was yet two feet of snow on the ground, 
Bishop Preston with Surveyor Jessie W. 
Fox laid off the city of Logan, the Bish- 
op carrying one end ofthe chain. Dur- 
ing this year, 1860, there was a-great im- 
migration from the surrounding country 
into Logan, and the Bishop spent his time _ 


In apportioning off and selecting homes 


for the new comers. 

It has been noticeable in the settlements 
of the Mormon people from the begin- 
ning, that immediate organization is their 
first method of practical action. They 
are always in a society form, even when 
there are but a few families gathered, no 
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matter how or distant 
from the headquarters of the community. 

They are, indeed, in the first phases of 
their settlings, like sO many small com- 


munities, belonging to the parent com- { 


munity, and all ready for an extension of 
organization from each local point. 
Hence, they quickly form into counties ; 
so that a cluster of settlements forming, 
subsequently constitutes a county, even 
before thus created by the Legislature. 
In effect, the Legislative body simply re- 
cognizes what the founders of settlements 
have already done in moulding themselves 
into an organic existence. _ This organ- 
ization, also, commences before a settle- 
ment is formed into Wards under muni- 
cipal rule. 
ganization has been the fuidamental 
priesthood, of which all these pioneers 
have been members, perhaps without an 
exception—at least, we know of none. In 
the growth of the settlements of Utah, 
the quorums of the Seventies have been 
the basis of the pioneer organizations, 
that vast erganic body having been very 
like the backbone of the community, con- 
sisting of men from the age of thirty to 
fifty. This, has been the general example 
_ in the founding of Utah ; and it can bz 

at once appreciated that ‘the quorums of 
Seventies are fitly the pioneers of the 
community. This explanation gives 
Meaning to the next items to which we 
come in the Logan official minutes, from 
which we are partly gathering the histor- 
ical narrative : 

‘‘ October 30th, 1859, at the request of 
President Joseph Young, Bishop Peter 
Maughan organized the Seventies Mass 
Quorum for the East side of Cache Valley, 
with Israel J. Clark, President, and Eben- 
ezer Landars and Abraham V. Caldwell 
his counsellors ; Ralph Smith, Clerk. | 
Qa Sunday, 6th, the Sacrament 
was administered in Logan for the first 
time, and at the same meeting the 
_ brethren all 
mediately and build a Jog School House. 
__On the t4th day of Nov., 1859, Logan 
Ward was organized by Apostles Orson 
Hyde, Ezra T. Benson, and Bishop Peter 
Maughan, with Wm. B. Preston as Bish- 
op and Geo. L. Farrellas Clerk. Wm. 


B. Preston was ordained and set apart 


by the brethren of the Twelve at said 
meeting. 

Thomas E. Ricks, Ebenezer Landars, 
John E. Jones and John Nelson were then 


Tne basis of this social or- 


reed to go to work im- 


nominated and elected members of the 


| High Council, and the first three were 


ordained and set apart by the brethren of 
the Twelve. 

It was motioned and seconded that 
Peter Maughan be sustained as Presiding 
Bishop cf Cache Valley: After meeting, 
General Chauncey West from Ogden cal- 
led the brethren together and organized 
the Logan militia with Israel J: Clark as — 
Major. 

On the 28th of Nov., we commenced 
to build our log School House on the S. 
W. corner of the 2nd. Block west of the 
Public Square. 

Dec. 18th, 1859, we held our first 
meeting in our New Log School House, 
at which meeting a Deacon’s Quorum was 
organized with Henry Ballard as Presi- 
dent. | 
On Thursday, Jan. 5th, we held our 
first fast meeting and brought in our do- 


Nations to the poor. 


On the 23rd. dav of Jan, 1860, the first 
Day School was started in Logan, in our 
log School House. 

On the 13th of March, Jessie W. Fox 
surveyed Logan City Plot, and Bishop 
Preston gave out the lotsand farming and 
hay land to the settlers. 

March 25th, 1860, Apostle Ezra T. 
Bensun moved to Logan, having been 
called to preside over this Stake of Zion. 

The people turned out according to 
the call of Bishop Preston and fenced in 
a city lot and dug a well for Prest. Ben- 
son. 

March 27th, ‘we commenced our lab- 
ors on the Logan and Hyde Park Canal. 

April 2nd., 1860, the people of Logan, 
turned out and built a house of logs for 
Bishop Peter Maughan and shortly after 
he moved into it from Wellsville. : 

April 29th, 1860, the first company of 
Minute:-Men was organized with Thomas 
E. Ricks as Captain and George L. Far- — 
rell as adjutant. 

May 15th, Henry Ballard and James 


Harmison measured off the first fence . 


from Logan to Hyde Park and it was 
completed during the Summer. 
May 18th, we finished our Canal on 


the side hill and got the water into town. 


June 14th, Ezra IT’. Benson was elected » 
Colonel of the Cache Valley militia. %. 
These items of incidents and dates, 
which we are culling from the. careful 
minutes kept year after year by George 
L. Farrell, the first official ery af- 
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ford the historian much subject for 
amplification. In the first place, we see 
on the face of the record this essential so- 


cial organism of which we have spoken.. 


Logan was not yet constructed into Wards; 


but there was much of that fine gov- 


ernmental system of a regular community 


which has attracted the notice of every 


intelligent Gentile who has written upon 
the subject of Mormonism and the Mor- 
mons. We also see from the minutes, 
that already Cache'Valley had commenced 


a militia organization, a subject to be 


presently emphasised, as it connects not 
only with the operations of the United 
States troops under General Connor 
against the Indians of Cache Valley, but 
is of itself a refutation of that absurd 
charge, so constantly and persisteutly 
made, that the ‘* Mormon militia’’ was 


organized for the express. purpose of re-‘ 


bellion against the United States. The 
very next item found in Secretary Far- 


rell’s minutes, without his intention to do” 


so, capitally exposes this view. Here it is: 

July 24th, 1860, an express reached 
here from Smithfield stating that the In- 
dians had killed two of the brethren there 
and wounded others; whereupon Bishop 


Peter Maughan, Thomas E. Ricks and 


George L. Farrell and 25 Minute Men 
mounted their horses and rode to Smith- 
field and found two men dead and three 


wounded. One Indian named ‘ Pahguin- 


up,’ the leader, was killed. We found 
one Indian hid in the grass and took him 
prisoner, and brought him to Logan and 

t him under guard in the school house. 
Just before dark, a large company of In- 


dians rushed upon us intending to release 


the prisoner but we had about 150 men 


on guard at the house, well armed. When 
}~-thus 


the Indians saw our unity and determina- 
tion, they were surprised and all passed 
off without any trouble. We had much 
trouble with the Indians all through the 
Summer, 

‘¢Feb. roth, 1861, the first call was 
made for teams and teamsters to go to the 


' States after the emigrating Saints, and 


on April roth, five teams started from 


gan. 

*‘Aprilr4th, 1861, Logan City was div- 
ided into four wards with men to preside 
over them as follows : Benjamin M. Lewis, 
President of 1st Ward ; Henry Ballard, 
- Prest. of 2nd Ward ; John B. Thatcher, 
Prest. of 3rd Ward, and Thomas xX. 
Smith, Prost, of 4th Ward. 


‘‘ Sept. 27th, the first agricultural fair 


was held in Logan, with Seth M. Blair, 


President. 

‘¢ March 4th, 1862, we oieiad to 
build a road into Logan Canyon. 

*¢ June 15th, 1862, a cloud burst in the 
mountains and washed out the Logan and 
Green Canyon roads. 

‘«Jan. 28th, 1863, Colonel Connor 


.passed through Logan with a company of 
450 soldiers, and on the 29th he came 


upon and attacked a band of Indians ina 


deep ravine through which a small creek 


runs west of Bear River and 20 miles 
north of Franklin. The Indians resisted | 
the soldiers and a severe battle ensued 
which lasted four hours, in which 18 
soldiers were killed and wounded. About 


_ 200 Indians were killed and a great many 


wounded. Col. Connor captured about 
150 Indian ponies, and returned through 
Logan on Jan. 31. The weather was so 
intensely cold that scores of his men had 
their feet and hands frozen. We, the 
the people of Cache Valley, looRed upon 
the movement of Col. Connor as an in- 
tervention of the Almighty, as the In- 
dians had been a source of great annoy- 
ance to us for a Jong time, causing us to 
stand guard over our stock and other pro- 
perty the most of the time since our first — 
settlement.”’ 

In the last number of this Magazine,we 
published General Connor’s official report 
ofthe Bear River expedition, which'was 
forwarded by the commander of the De- 
partment of the Pacific to General Hal- 
leck, who was at that time the command- 
er-in-chief of the United States armies. 
In'this report, which has been published 
in the national history, General Connor 
wrote of the people of Cache duced 


“Fs should mention here that in my 
march from this post no assistance was 
rendered by the Mormons, who seemed 
indisposed to divulge any information re- 
garding the Indians, and charged enor- 
mous prices for every article furnished my 
command.” | 

To this report we added the following 
note : 

_ ‘*The above military. document is an 
excellent proof of the necessity of pos- 


sessing the published history of our Ter- 


ritory, so that the genuine records may 
be compared one with the other. The 
above will show General Connor’s views 
_of the Mormon people at the time of the 
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writing of his official letter, and of the 
sympa 
with the Indians. The records of Cache, 
which we have recently worked upon, 


; speak of the absolute sympathy oftheen- | 


tire people of Cache with the California 
volunteers, and their gratitude to them 
for redeeming them from Indian depre- 
dations. 
Logan, ‘ We believe General Connor’s 
coming to Cache Valley to be a provi- 
dence of the Almighty!’ We named 
this fact to General Connor months ago 
It will by-and-by be seen that the best 
record of Gen. Connor’s service to this 
country will be found in the history of 
Cache Valley. 

We have now given the Logan minutes 
referred to in the exact words of the rec- 
ord, from which we copied with our own 
hand, and, therefore, know that it is au- 
thentic. Moreover, as before stated, the 
record is the work of George L. Farrell, 
for many years the secretary of the Cache 
Valley Stake and now the Bishop of 
Smithfield. Farrell is one of the most 
intelligent men of Cache County and an 
exceedingly conscientious man. He 
speaks, too, not for Logan merely,- but 
for allthe settlements. ‘‘ We, the peopie 
of Cache Valley, looked. upon this move- 
ment of Col. Connor as an intervention 
of the Almighty.” The very plausible 
reason is also given: ‘‘as the Indians 
had been a source of great annoyance to 


us for a long time, causing us to stand | 


guard over our stock and other property 
most of the time since our first settle- 
ment.” 

This historical minute was nde early 
in 1863, just after the Battle of Bear 
River. Notice the striking proof of this 
in the naming of Connor’s rank—‘‘ Col. 
Connor.’’ He was not yet created Brig- 
adier-General, for fighting that battle, 
when Secretary Farrell made that minute. 
Records are invaluable! This one justi- 
fies Cache Valley. And by and-by, when 
we reach the special subject of the Indian 
history of Cache County, it will be more 


abundantly apparent that a misrepresen- 


tation of the Mormon people was made 
to the War Department, though we are 
quite as confident that ‘‘ Col. Connor” 


was too honorable to so design his report. 


We continue the history with the sec- 
retary’s minutes for a number of years 
up to a central date: 

| “Ape roth, 1863, Bishop Wm. B. 


Says the records of the City of 


pathy of the people of Cache Valley | 


Preston started this day for the frontiers 
as captain of our 50 Cache Valley teams 
to bring in the poor Saints; 11 of these 


‘teams were sent from Logan. 


‘‘Sept. 13th, 1863, Capt. Preston re- 
turned with the emigration to day, feel- 
ing well. 

‘‘Feb. 26th, 1864, President 
Benson started on his mission to the 
Sandwich Islands. 

‘‘ April 16th, 1864, Bishop Preston 
was called again to go to the Missouri 
River as captain of a company of fifty 
teams from Cache, Box Elderand Weber 
Counties to bring in the poor, and started 
this day. 

‘‘In the latter part of June, 1864, 
Prest. Benson returned from his mission 
to the Sandwich Islands. 

‘*Sept. roth, Capt. Preston returned 
home from the States, feeling well. 

‘‘ Jan. 21st, 1865, wecommenced to cut 
and slide logs for the Logan Tabernacle. 

‘< April 2nd, we commenced to build 
the Logan and Richmond Canal and on 
the first of June of the same year we had 
water running in it. to Hyde Park. | 

‘*May 18th, 1865, Bishop Wm. B. 
Preston and others from Logan sapiens 
on a mission to Europe. 

‘‘ August 4th, 1865, a brigade was or- 
ganized in Cache military district with 
E. T. Benson, Brigadier-General. 

‘Dec. 2nd, 1865, A city police was 
organized in Logan City. 


‘‘Dec. 7th, 1865, Prest. B. Young 


made a call upon Cache Co. to send © 


East and get wire and erect a telegraph 
line from Logan to Brigham City, which 
was responded to and the line completed 
in November of 1866. . 

‘‘ April 25th, 1866, Brother Moses 
Thatcher started to Europe on a mission, 
and on,same day we started 15 teams 
from Logan to Missouri River for the 
poor. 

‘*Sept. 2nd, 1866, Our emigration 
teams returned home with the Saints. 

‘‘ Feb. 5th, 1867, The Logan Canyon 
Road Company was organized. 

‘¢ Augnst 22nd, 1868, President Brig- 
ham Young organized a School of: the 


Prophets in Logan with Ezra T. Benson, 


President; Peter Maughan, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; George L. Farrell: Secretary ; and 
ohn 'B. Thatcher, Treasurer. 

‘‘Sept. 6th, 1868, Bishop Wm. RB. 


Preston and Moses "Thatcher returned 
| home from their mission to Europe. 
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rock for the Tabernacle. 
dation was taken out and enlarged to 
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1868, Moses ‘Thatcher was 
elected superintendent of Sabbath Schcols 
for Cache Co. 

‘« May 12th, 1869, The Logan Co-op- 
erative Mercantile Institution started 
business. 

** Sept. 3rd, 1869, Prest. E. T. Benson 
died very suddenly in Ogden City (cause, 
paralytic stroke) and on the sth, was 


buried at Logan with very great respect. 


** After the death of Prest. Benson, 
Bishop Peter Maughan was appvinted act- 
ing Prest. of the Stake. 

‘April 24th, 1871, President Peter 


Maughan died and was buried with great - 


respect ; and after his death, Bishop Wm. 
B. Preston was appointed acting —- 
Bishop of this Stake of Zion. 

** August 23rd, 1871, accompany was 
organized to build a railroad from Ogden 
to Soda Springs and ground was broken 


, at Brigham City on the 26th. 


Nov., 1872, Moses ‘Thatcher was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Logan 
Branch of Z. C. M. I. 

Nov. 15th, 1872, Brigham Young, Jr., 


was appointed to preside over the Cache 


Valley Stake of Zion and moved to Lo. 
gan the same month. 

Jan. 31th, 1873, the Utah and North- 
ern Railroad was completed and the en- 
gine and cars run into Logan; and the 
large three story rock building for Z. C:. 
M. I. store was completed and opened out 
to do business. 


During the winter of 1873, the people 


turned out and hauled about 600 tons of 
‘The old foun- 


125% feet long (exclusive of vestry and 
buttresses) by 6514 feet wide. Charles 
O. Card was elected superintendent of 
the works, and-by the middle of June of 
the same year the work on the walls 
was progressing very rapidly. Tis fine 
building is now completed and is quite 
an ornament to Logan. It occupies a 
central block in the business portion of 
the city. It isa splendid structure, built 
of cut stone, having elegant architect- 
ural proportions, is finely finished on the 
intefior, the seats being grained, the 
floors carpeted and the walls and ceil- 
ings frescoed with original designs. It 
is used for Stake’ conferences and will seat 
4,000 very comfortably. Beneath is an- 
other large hall, less lofty, but of sufficient 
proportions to accommodate the con- 
gregations that attend the usual services. 


the square. 


The Logan Temple, in course of con- 
struction, is designed to be one of the 
most magnificent structures in the entire 
West. It is being built on a command- 
ing site on the bench at Logan, that over- 
looks the entire valley and which can be 
seen for many miles around. ‘The main 
building is designed to be 171 feet in 
length, 95 feet wide and 86 feet high to . 
The tower will be 145 feet - 
from base to pinnacle. A fine quality 
of quartzite, quarried in Logan Canyon, 
is being used for the construction of this 


remarkable edifice, except the string 


courses and caps which are of cut free- 
stone. The walls are four feet thick at 
base, and composed of rabbie-work to be 
plastered and pointed on the outside. 
Rock laying commenced July 20, 1877. 
During the winters the main work has 
been discontinued, on account of frost 
and snow, but resumed as soon as spring 
has opened. When completed, the build- 
ing will contain 2,200 cords of ruck, and 
will cost, in the aggregate, nearly half a 
million dollars. At the present date, it 
looks to the casual eye nearly completed, 

excepting the finishing work, but proba- 
bly it will be several years before the last 
and perfecting touch 1s given. ‘The edi- — 
fice is after no particular order of archi- . 
tecture, but will be castellated in appear- 
ance. We expect in one of the parts of 


| the history of the cities of Cache Valley, 


to give a fine steel engraving of this 
Temple, with its complete history, ac- 
companied with a professional descrip- 
tion by its architect, T. O. Angell, Jr. 
It is the ‘* Logan Temple,’”’ but it be- 


, longs to the entire people of Northern 


Utah, whose masonic trowel may be said 
to have-worked equally upon it with the 
citizens of Logan. 

The capital of Cache Valley has already 


grown to the proportion of a first-class 


city of Utah. It has a population of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000. Its citizens are 
industrious and enterprising. Ethnolog- 
ically considered, they may be described 


_asa population of Americans, English, 


Scotch, Scandinavians and Welsh, with 
a small mixture of several other national- 
ities ; but Mormonism, like early Chris- 
tianity, has everywhere been a great fuser 
of races. The cardinal race-law of Mor- 
mon Gospel is—‘*‘ We are all one in Christ 
Jesus.’’ Perhaps of all modern religions, 
Mormonism alone has fully exemplified 
that law. It may also be said that Logan 
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in proportion contains as many persons 
of representative character as any city in 
Utah. Anumber of this class we may ex- 
pect by and-by to meet in biographical 
sketches. -: 

It must not be fora moment imagined, 
because Logan is a Temple City, that it 
is, therefore, an ecclesiastical city, or that 
the Tabernacle and Temple are its only 


marks of architectural. grandeur and 


beauty. This city can boast of some 
very fine residences, the most conspicu- 


ous for elegance, proportions and loca-— 
tion being those of Moses Thatcher, , 


George W. Thatcher and Dr. Ormsby. 


It has also a few representative business | 


houses.. The Logan branch of Z. C. M. 
I. has quite a colossal store, being built 
three stories in height and fronted witha 
beautiful white stone. 
this store was given in our last number. 
Next in architectural and ‘business dis- 
play on the Main St. will undoubtly be 
the fine watchmaker’s and jewelry store 
of Mr. Thomas B. Cardon, now in process 
of erection. When we come to the No. 
of our Magazine in which Logan will be 
pictorially illustrated, we may likely meet 
this new and elegant store, as we also 
certainly shall several of the classical re- 
sidences of Logan in our series of articles 


under the head of the ‘‘ Beautiful Homes | 


of our Cities.’’ 
COMMERCE AND TRADE. 
Logan at an early date of its existence 
defined itself as the commercial centre of 
Cache Valley. Before the period of co- 


operation, several of the first class mer- 


chants of our Territory carried on 
branches of their business in that city. 
Father Thatcher and his sons were mer- 
chants, buying and selling ‘‘ States 
goods.” They also owned a merchant 
flouring mill and were among the prin- 
cipal developers of the agricultural com- 
merce of Cache County. It was they, 
- moreover, who laid the largest rock in 
the foundation of the Logan Z. C. M. I. 
Mr. W. S. Godbe once had a branch 
store at Logan. Mr. William H. Shear- 


man and another gentleman purchased | 


Godbe's store, and, for a time, did a very 
successful mercantile business in that city; 
Shearman sold out to Co-operation. Mr. 
Wm. Jennings had a branch store at Lo- 
gan. 

From the first, co-operation in Cache 
Valley was a vigorous and healthy move- 
ment. The Logan branch of Z. C. M. 


The picture of | 


“operation has ‘taken. 


I. is directly connected with. the parent 
Institution. The present manager is 
Mr. Robert S. Watson, who for years has 
been one of the heads of departments of 
Z.C. M.1. We shall give a biographi- 
cal sketch of this gentleman in a future 
number. But having dealt exhaustively 
on co-operation in our last number, we° 
may for the present rest the subject of 
Z. C. M. I., and direct attention to the 
several branches of the ‘ United Order” 
which flourish in this valley. Indeed, 
in no part of the Territory has the ‘‘ U. 
O.”’ been given such a substantial base 
and been worked upon such thorough 
business principles.as in Cache County. 
There, instead of being organized upon 
an impractical system of consecration, ‘it 
has grown up as a simple joint stock con- 
cern of the people, for the employment 
of labor, the development of manufactures 
and the dividing of the mercantile re- 
sults of the county among the people as 
stockholders and operatives, instead of 
among a few merchant capitalists. Un- 
doubtedly this is the best form that co- 
The following is 
a brief statement of the Secretary and 
Manager of the U. O.. MANUFACTURING & 
BUILDING COMPANY: 

‘*The subject’ of co-operation ‘being 
generally discussed among the Saints of 


Cache Valley, the bishop of the Second 


Ward of Logan, Henry Ballard, gave 
public notice that a meeting of those de- 
siring to interest themselves in a co-op- 
erative movement for Manufacturing and 
Industrial pursuits would be held in the 
Second Ward School House, Dec. Ist, , 
1875. 

‘+ The meeting was accordingly held ; 
and after singing and prayer, the objects 
of the same were plainly and briefly ex- 
plained by Bishop Ballard, chairman. 
C. O. Card and others spoke upon the 
necessity of procuring machinery for the 
purpose of turning ‘‘ broom, hoe, rake 
and pitchfork handles, &c.” 

‘‘On motion a committee of three was 
appointed to estimate the probable cost 
of machinery needed to maké a start, 
also a suitable location for the busjness 
and to solicit shares. C. W. Nibley, 
C. O. Card and J. M. Wight were ap- 
pointed said committee. Some 50 or 60 
shares were subscribed that night. <A 
good feeling prevailed. The meeting ad- 


journed for one week. During the week 
| the committee was not idle, but worked 
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up a scheme to unite the sawmill proper- 


ty of Card & Son, with the planing mill 


property of P. N. Petersen & Sons, both 
of which were located in the Second 
Ward, and each having a water power 
and privilege unsurpassed in the-county. 


It was proposed for these to unite with the 
“people in a general co-operative move- 


ment. At the meeting Mr. Nibley, 
chairman of the committee, read their 
report, which was in writing and em- 
braced the scheme mentioned ; and he 
warmly, though modestly, recommended 
its adoption. 

‘The report,’ says the record, ‘met 
with approval, and on motion of J. E. 
Hyde was Pepmmously adopted by the 
assembly.’ 

‘A committee was appointed to get up 
articles of association—namely, C. W. 
Nibley, C. O. Card and C. J. Larsen. 

‘* The name of the company was sug- 
gested by Ralph Smith—‘ The Second 
Ward Manufacturing and Building Com- 
pany of Logan.’ Tiis was afterwards 
changed to the present name. 

‘* At the next meeting, which soon fol- 
lowed, the Articles of Association were 
presented, adopted and subscribed to; 
and with a paid up capital of $10.410, 
the company formally began operations 
on the 10th day of January, 1876. 

‘‘The directors were Henry Ballard, 
P. WN. Petersen, C. O. Card, C: W. 
Nibley- and J. M. Wight; J. E. Hyde, 
Secretary, and C. W. Card, ‘Treasurer. 
H. Ballard was elected President and 
has ever since held that office, P. N. 
Petersen, Vice-President, and C. O. 
Card, Manager. 


“Tn the Spring, several small buildings - 


were put up by the*company, new wood- 
working machinery was sent for, and 
things went on prosperously. 

‘<¢ At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders Jan. 8th, 1877, the propriety of 
connecting a merchandising establish- 
ment with the other business was dis- 
cussed and was finally determined upon. 

‘¢In a week,or two, a building .was in 
course of construction for a store; and, 
although the project met with consider- 
able opposition from some quarters, yet 
the store business has prospered, and to- 
day the ‘U. O. Store,’ as it is called, 
does the largest retail business of any 
store in Cache Valley. 


Card, being called to super- 
intend the construction of the Logan 


Temple, resigned his position as man- 


ager of the *U. O.,’ and shortly after 
Mr. Nibley, returning from his mission | 
to Euruope,. was appointed secretary and 
manager of the company’s business. 

From $10.000, in 1875, the capital 


stock increased to $26,000 in 1880; and 


during the five years that the company 
had existed 99 per cent was paid out in 
dividends. In that year (1880) “ constant 
and profitable employment had been 
furnished to 75 men and 35 teams, tak- 
ing au average for the whole year.” The 
company built $10,000 worth of houses 
in Logan during 1880, and in that. year 
manufactured a large lot of furniture, 
etc.,.and sold over $100,000 worth of 
States goods at retail. The employees 
paid $2, oer 77 tithing, and the company 
paid Z. C. M. I. over $50,000, for mer- 
sone The constant aim of the di-. 
rectors and manager has been to furnish 
labor for the people and keep them at 
home; and no company in Utah has 
done more in this respect aecording to 
their means. Altogether this is one of 
the best institutions in the whole church; 
for, with a capital of but $26,000, nearly 
100 persons are furnished employment. 
‘*’The new court. house in course of 


construction, estimated to cost about | 


$20,000, is being built by this company. 
‘They have a good furniture store on 
Main Street, well stocked with goods, a 
good location three blocks west of Z. C. 
M. I., where the ‘U. O. Store’ does a 
heavy ‘retail business; two of the*best wa- 
ter privileges in Cache County right in 
the heart of Logan, with mills and ma- 
chinery attached, and they own large in- 
terests in Logan ‘Canyon, where they re- 
cently got out 53,000 ties for the Oregon 
Short Line. _ The company has also late- 
ly purchaséd some very desirable prorer- 
ty on Main Street from Cache County. 
We may, therefore, safely*say that the 
*U. QO.’ of Logan has a bright future for 
its stockholders and many of Logan’s 


citizens who labor for it.’’ 


The following is a report of a sister 
institution : 

Tue Unirep Orper Founpry, Ma- 
CHINE AND Wacon Mr'c. Co. of Logan 
was organized January 19th, 1876, with 
the following officers, viz. B. M. Lewis, 
Moses Thatcher, O. C. Ormsby, C8. 
Robbins and Robert Croft as directors, 
Joseph Goddard, Secretary and E. D. 
Carpenter, Treasurer. At the meeting — 
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of the Board of Directors which followed 
this organization, B. M. Lewis was elect- 
ed President, Moses Thatcher, Vice- 
President, Ezra D. Carpenter, Business 
Manager and also chairman of executive 
committee, which consisted of two others 
besides himself, viz. Alvin Crockett and 
Robert Croft. The company was subse- 
quently incorp>rated under the laws of 
the Territory of Utah, with an author- 
ized capital of $10,000 09. 25 per cent. of 
which had bze1 piid up before ‘its incor- 
poration ; the limit of corporation being 
twenty five years. The object in estab- 
lishing an industry of the kind herein 
mentioned, was to carry out, as far as 
practicable, the grand principles of co- 
operation which the first presidency so 
strenuously advocated at that time, and 
by its establishment to bring about a 
union of interest between capital and la- 
bor. 
‘‘Very little cash-capital, however, 
was secured in the present case, which 
caused the company serious inconven- 
ience and embarrassment at times. The 
greater part of the paid up 25 per cent., 
required by law before incorporation 
could be effected, was paid in real es- 
tate, tools, machinery, labor &c., which, 


however, was all very necessary in the - 


establishment of a business of this char- 
acter. The ready cash, of course, would 
have accomplished the work more cheap- 


-*¢ The first two years was a hard strug- 
gle for existence; and had it not have 
been for the unity and generosity of the 
employees, the shrewd management of 
the directors and the indefatigable efforts 
of the business manager, the business 
must have failed. The stockholders 

showed their appreciation of the services 
' of the first officers elected for the com- 
pany, by re-electing them year after 
year. No change was made until cir- 
cumstances rendered it unavoidable, as 
in the cases of Joseph Goddard, O. C. 
Ormsby and Moses Taatcher,—‘the form- 
er two having been called on missions to 
Europe and the latter to the apostleship 
of the Quorum of the Twelve. 
Hanson succeeded Joseph Goddard in 
the secretaryship ; Aaron Farr, Jun. and 
Thomas E. Ricks succeeded O. C. Orms- 
by and Moses Thatcher in the director- 
ship of the company. ae 

‘“‘At the end of the first year, 1876, a 
statement of the business showed but the 


account. 


Edward | 


small gain of $278.77, which amount was 
passed to reserve account. At the close 
of the year 1877, a gain of 34 per cent. 
on capital stock invested was shown, 
which was disposed of as follows, (viz.) 
10 per cent. was deciared as dividend, 
payable to the stockholders in stock or 
work, as the members. should choose, 
and 24 per cent. was passed tq reserve 
The end of the year, 1878, 
showed a gain on the business of 28 
per cent., twenty per cent. of which was | 
paid to stockholders as dividends and 
81% per cent. passed to reserve account. 
A gain of 30 per cent. was made on the 
business during the year 1879, 15 per 
cent. paid as dividends and 15 per cent. — 
placed to reserve account. The year 
1880, through some losses sustained by 
the company, showed but the small gain 
of 2 6-10 percent. ; however, a dividend 
of 5 per cent. was paid to stockholders, 
2 4-10 per cent. being taken from reserve 
account to make up the amount. Dur- 
ing the past four years the company have © 
turned out seven complete shingle mills, 
with a working capacity of 20,000 shin- 
gles per day; five complete saw mills 
that are cutting their ten and twelve 
thousand feet of lumber daily; fifty feed 
cutters, one planing machine, one tur- 
bine water wheel, and a vast amount of 
castings, embracing mill irons, shafting, 
morticing machines, and many other 
kinds too numerous to mention. 

‘* Previous to the establishment of the 
U. Q. Foundry Co., the people ex- 
perienced great difficulty in getting their 
blacksmithing done at the time required, 
a3 in nearly all instances the blacksmiths 
united farming with their work in the 
shop, and frequently those who brought 
in their work to be done would find the 
sons of Vulcan absent on their farms, 
— of course occasioned serious de- 
ays. 

‘¢In the U. O. Blacksmith shop, there 
are seven forges, all furnished with wind 
from a fan situated in the machine shop 
and which works by water power, prov- 
ing a great labor saver; for by this 
method one man only is needed at each 
forge, except in the case ofstriking. The 
company employ sixteen hands, at a 
monthly salary of $1,000.00; and since 
the first commencement of the business 
$42,420.94 has been paid to its em- 
pluyees, as follows,—viz, year 1876, 


$4,722.05 j 1877, $6,445.05; 1878, $8,- 
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363-30; 1879, $11,826.42; 1870, $t1,- 
063.12. In November 1880, Mr. E. D. 


‘Carpenter resigned the management of - 


the business, and Mr. Joseph Wilson, 


the present incumbent, was installed. 
Under his able management the business, | 


to which has been added the Bain Wag- 


on agency, has made rapid and success- | 


ful strides and bids fair to develop into © 
one of the leading and best forging in- 


stitutions in the courtry.” 
CHARLES W. NIBLEY. 
The Secretary and Manager of the U. 


born in Hunterfield, near Edinburgh, 
Feb. 5th., 1849. He is the son of James 
Nibley and Jean Wilson Nibley. His 
parents joined the Mormon Church in 


1843, so that their son was born in the | 


Church. When he was six years old, in 
1855, his parents emigrated from Scot- 
land, this being as far as their means 
would bring them. In 1860, they came 
to Utah, arriving in Wellsville on the 8th 
of September of the same year, so that 
they were among the early settlers of 
Cache Valley. - 


Charles W. Nibley is botha self-taught | 


and a self-made man. When quite a lad 
he went clerking for Father Ira Ames. 
He afterwards went to Brigham City and 
clerked for Mr. Rosenbaum, one of the 
Jew merchants of Utah. In 1869, he 
married the daughter of Father Neibaur, 
a Jew, well known in Mormon history 
who at an early period left the synagogue 
of his fathers and joined this Church of 
a modern Israel. 

In the fall of 1869, Elder Nibley was 
called on a mission to the United States, 
but returned home in the Spring with 
the 200 missionaries who were called at 
the same time. 

*He now went to work for the Central 


' Pacific Co., as Station agent, and after- 


wards for the Utah Northern, when it 
commenced its career. For five years he 
was general freight and ticket agent for 
the latter company, during which time he 
made several trips East and West in 
the interest of the road. While in 
this service, he was called, 1877, togoon 
a mission to England with Joseph F. 
Smith. He labored in the Liverpool Of- 
fice and had charge of the emigrational 
and general business of the mission. 
When Joseph F. Smith came home, at 
the death of Brigham Young, the British 
mission was left in charge of Elders Nib- 


ley and Naisbett, until William Teles 
went over the next year to preside. . 


When Elder Nibley returned to Lo- | 


gan, he was elected Secretary of the U. 
O. M. & B. Co. 


tor of the County, but the increased bus- 
iness of the U. O. caused his retirement 
from the public service. He is now the 
Manager and Secretary ef the Institution 


| which owes to his executive capacity and 


enterprise much of its potency and suc- 


| cess. 
QO. Manufacturing and Building Co., was | 


JosEPH Witson. 

A brief sketch of the Superintendent of 
the U. O. Foundry, Machine and Wagon 
Manufacturing Co. will show his fitness 
for his place. It will, also, illustrate the 
present, when men are chosen for their 
practical fitness; in juxtaposition with the 
past, when men were chosen to superin- 
tend the making of iron, for instance, 
principally because they occupied presid- 
ing positions. 

Joseph Wilson was born in Stockport, 
Lancashire, England, Sept. sth, 1844. 
He was born in the Church. He was 


He, also, for a year 
and a half served as assessor and collec-| 


apprenticed to a machinist, serving his | 


time in Leeds, Yorkshire, at John: Whit- 
ham’s, general engineers and millwrights. 
It was a first class place, so that he had 
in his youth a thorough and general 
education as an engineer and machinist. 

After he was out of his time, Mr. Wil- 
son worked at Sir Peter Fairbarn’s, gen- 
eral machinist and tool-maker, who em- 
ployed three thousand hands. 
leaving the Fairbarn works, he moved to 
Todmorden, Lancashire, and engaged at 
Lord Brothers. Here he worked during 
the American war in 1864-5. For nine 
months, he was working perfecting a pat- 
ent of a cotton gin for cleaning Shurat 
cotton, for, as it will be remembered, 
Great Britain at this period had to. get 


her supplies of cotton from India. After’ 


the completion of this cotton gin, in 
order to supply the demand, the opera- 
tives of this establishment had to work 
day and night, when other men thrcugh- 
out the cotton districts were out of em- 
ploy. 

Leaving this service, Mr. Wilson next 
went to Halifax, Yorkshire, to take 
charge of the works of Kirk & Sons. 
Here he stayed until he left for America, 
in 1868. His last work in his native 


After 


country was in perfecting a smoke-burn- 


ing apparatus. 
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He arrived in Utah the same season, 
and went direct to the Northern country, 
settling first in Clarkston. Sometime 
afterward, he took a contract to put up 
hoisting works for the Utah Silver Min- 
ing Co., Bingham. 


In the year 1876, Mr. Wilson moved 


to Logan, and went into the U. O. F., 
asa machinist. At first he was foreman 
in the machine shop. He assisted in 
_ building all the tools in the machine shop, 

drill machine, turning lathes, fan and 
- waterwheel, etc. Under him the estab- 
- lishment has become quite the equal of 
the largest foundry of Salt Lake City, and 
as a machine shop we presume it may be 
ranked first in the Territory, beside which 
there is the wagon manufacturing de- 
partment. The example of Mr. Wilson’s 
show that first class practical men, wher- 
ever they may go, create first class estab- 
lishments. Preston, himself beinga man 
of capacity and execution, has from the 
first encouraged this class of men: hence 
the city of Logan has become what it is 
—truly the capital of the county. 

JosEPH GODDARD. 

The Secretary of the above institution 
is the son of the well-known George God- 
dard, clerical assistant of Presiding Bish- 
op Hunter. Joseph was born April sth, 
1843, In the town of Leicester, England. 
Hz emigrated to Uiah with his parents, 
arriving in the.spring of 1852. Up ‘to 
his 19th year, his time was chiefly spent 
in assisting his father in his business. In 
1862, he went out with Lot Smith’s com- 
mand to protect the mail route against 
the encroachments of the _ Indians, 
the campaign lasting 110 days. Short- 
ly after his return, he availed him- 
self of the offer of President Young 
to educate a number of young men in 
the art of telegraphy, in which: he be- 
came proficient, and in 1865 opened a 
school to teach the art. His pupils were 
the first operators of the Deseret Tele- 
graph line. In the spring of 1866, just 
ten days after he was married, he was 
sent out in Heber P. Kimball’s command 
to San Pete County to assist in protect- 
ing thesettlers from Indian depredations, 
serving in that campaign go days. On 


his return, he was sent to Logan to take - 


charge of the first telegraph office opened 
in that place. He returned to Salt Lake 


City in the spring of 1869, and in the 
fall of ’70 was called, with a number of 
others, to go to Bear Lake Valley to help 


| chiefs. 


build up that part of.the country. He 
settled in St. Charles and was appointed 
County Clerk, which offic: he held, and 
also that of County recorder and assessor 
and collector, until the territorial line was 
run through, proving that most of Bear 
Lake Valley belonged to Idaho. 
caused a change in the County seat and 
also of officers. | 

In 1872, he moved to Logan, 
where he took the position of cashier in 


Logan oranch of Z. C. M. I., until, in 


1875, he accepted a position on the 
Utah & Northern Railway, as agent- at 
Franklin. In Jan. 1876, when the U. 
O. Foundry, Machine .nd Wagon Man- 
ufacturing Co. was organized, he was 
elected by the shareholders, secretary of 


the company, but the secretary’s duties 


in the infancy of this institution being 
limited, his day service was spent in the 


Logan Branch of Z. C. M. I. and he at- 


tended to the company’s business in the 
evening. Inthe spring of 1878, he was 
appointed assessor and collector of Cache 
County, which office he held until he was 
called on a mission to England, in 1879. 
He was appointed by President Budge to 
labor in the Sheffield Conference, and 
afterwards in the Liverpool office to as- 
sist the emigration, and finally to preside 
over the Birmingham Conference. He 
arrived home June 25th, 1881, and im- 


mediately resumed his old position of 


Secretary of the U. O. Foundry. 
_ INDEPENDENT MERCHANTS OF LOGAN. 
.There has been in Utah two lines of 
commercial activities, each very distinc- 
tive, and at times somewhat conflicting, 
yet each equally historical. The histor- 
ian must recognize this fact, for it would 
be impossible to give a just and compre- 
hensive treatment of the history of our 
Territory without so doing. In our last 
number we gave an elaborate and exhaus- 
tive view of the co-operative line of our . 
commerce ; and we propose, by and by, 
to as fully and impartially treat the inde- 


_dependent commercial line, of which the 


Walker Brothers are the recognized 
At present we simply design to 
recognize this line in the mercantile ac- 
tivities of Cache Valley ; yet it is deserv- 


ing the strong emphatic notice, that the 


-men who represent the class under review, 


have been men not only of great com- 
mercial integrity and moral uprightness 
of character as citizens, but they have 
distinguished themselves as men of un- 
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common mercantile ability, and have 
been quite famous in their enterprises. 
They could have made their mark as re- 
presentative men in any community in 
the world ; and it is historically due to 
them to gay that their services to Utah 
have been of no mean character. ‘The 


result oi their many enterprises in the de-. 
velopment of our Territory will be felt 


for generations to come. In Salt Lake 
City, where a metropolitan judgment 
prevails above sectional prejudices and 


animosities, this view is to-day very gen- | 


erally taken ; as, for example, the firm of 


the Walker Brothers stands as high in 
‘public repute as the commercial common- 


wealth of Z. C. M. I., while the firm of 
Kimball & Lawrence is as respectable 
and legitimate as the firm of Jennings & 
Sons. Ina corresponding view may be 
presented in the history of Logan the 
commercial firm of 

Goopwin Brot ERS. 

Without intending to give them as co- 
lossal a cast in our commercial history, it 
may be said that fur years the Goodwin 
Brothers have been somewhat analogous 
in their commercial status in Cache Val- 
ley tothat of the Walker Brothers, in their 
relations to the whole Territory.. The 
-Goodwinsare the chief independent mer- 
cantile firm of this county. Like the 
Walkers, Godbe, Lawrence and others of 
their class, they were originally of the 
Mormon community, and their lives are 
fundamentally identified with the destiny 
of Utah and the common good of her 
people. -‘lhey are among the early set- 
tlers of Logan, which fact gives pertin- 
ancy to this review of them asa commer: 
cial firm. 

The Goodwin Brothers ‘immigrated. 
into Logan in 1860, soon after the site of 
the city was located. As the date shows, 
it was in the second year of its history, so 
that in their sphere they properly rank 


_ among the founders of Cache County.. 


Next in importance among the inde- 

pendent merchants of Logan is 
JouN F. REED. 

Our friend, John, is one of that band 
of young British Mormon Elders who so 
devotedly served the Church in our na- 
tive land, over a quarter of a century ago, 
and to whose devotion in their youth, the 
Church owes so much for the wonderful 
missionary work performed in Great 
Britian. Whatever changes might have 


come over their mind since that time, the 


above tribute to them even the authorities 
of the Church must allow. In those days 
the author was their compeer, and so 
strong was our love one towards the other, 
and so devoted and self-sacrificing our 
lives, that the bond of brotherhood can 
never be brcken. Knowing them so well 
as I do, never can I cease to love and 
honor them, for their divine heroism as 
Mormon missionaries in the early days 
of the British Mission. Distinguished 
among them was John F. Reed. 

He was born in London, November | 
7th, 1833. His father was a native of 
Kent. John was educated in an Episco- 
pal Free School, which afterwards fitted 
him as a school-teacher in Utah, From 
the age of fourteen, up to the time of his 
meeting Mormonism, he was much in the 
company of free-thinkers, which gave 
the liberal bias to his mind. Atthe age 


| of 17, in the year 1850, he joined the. 
Mormon church. He was a printer by 


trade. Soon after embracing Mormcn- 
ism, he became a traveling elder, at the 
age of 21. He was afterwards the Presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Conference. He 
emigrated to Utah in 1861, crossing the 
sea with the authorinthe ship ‘* Under- 
writer,’’ in which Charles W. Penrose 
also crossed at the same time. He went 
direct to Logan and was, therefore, 
among its early settlers. For the first 
three or four years, he farmed in the 
summer and taught school in the winter. 
He was afterwards a Probate and County 
Clerk, under Judge William Hyde, for — 
about six years. in n 1873, he commenced 

merchandizing, being the first resident 
merchant after the starting of Co-op. He 
left the Church, in consequence of change 
of views. His business is principally 
from the outside, and from the settlements 
around. He does a good business in 
Logan ; and his commercial standing is 
well established among the mercantile 
houses of Ogden, Salt Lake, Omaha and 
Chicago. He has grown up with Cache 
County. Intellectually considered, heis - 
decidedly a broad universalian thinker 
and is well read in the thoughts of the 
best minds, both of the ancients and — 
moderns. As for Mormonism, be still, 


like all of his class, holds that in original 


thought and scope, it is in advance of 
any Christian religion of the age. 
TRADESMEN AND FASHIONS. 
As a city grows into metropolitian im- 


portance, the ‘‘ good folks” of the place 
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show style j in their ines the lew of ini. 
ions prevails and first class tradesmen 
rise to cater with their skill to the public 
taste. Thus with Logan. The people 
there are observing the law of fashion, 
and their homes also put on the style of 
elegant furnishing: In the matter of 
dress Mr, Carl J. Cannon may be noticed 
for his first-class tailor’s establishment. 

He gives the latest styles and keeps a 
corps of good workmen. | 

ART AND PROFESSIONS. 

In the arts and professions we think 
Logan stands next to Salt Lake City. 
First may be noticed the Photograph Gal- 
lery of Mr. T. B. Cardon. Heis artistic 
by nature, which is nowise strange, he 
being an Italian by birth. Italy is the 
land of artists and she sprinkles the world 
with herchildren. All nations represent- 
ing the modern world are supremely if- 
debted to Italy in the works and talents 
of art, and perhaps no nations are so much 
indebted to Italy as England and Amer- 
ica; for the Anglo-Saxon race is not 
primitively artistic but that race, possess- 
ing superlative brain capacity, is quick to 
take an infusion of art-nature from the 
art-races. 

Mr. T. B. Cardon, then, is an artist by 
native instinct. He has one of the best 
photograph galleries in the Territory, and 
does as good work as that done by any 
photographic artist in Utah. He does 
principally the work of photo-portrait 
taking for all the settlements of Cache 
Valley. Our excellent likeness of Bish- 
op Preston is from the original of Mr. 
_Cardon's, in which, as will be seen, the 
character-points of the man, Preston, are 
very faithfully preserved. The great fault 
generally noticeable in photographs is 
their lack of character-points ; and quite 
as often those which the sun and the 
camera have marked well, the pseudo- 
artist paints out by that stupid process of 
coloring to make.a pretty-picture. Mr. 
Cardon aims to make his work real photo- 
portraits, and in the likeness of Bishop- 
Preston, he. has given us the man rather 
than a mere picture. It may be observed 
that he engages first class assistants. 

Mr. Cardon has also a watchmaker and 
jeweler's department. As already no- 
ticed, in the general history of Logan, he 
As building a fine stone-cut watch and 
jewelry store, which -he proposes to fur- 
nish with the finest work of the trade 
Bar that of ariy establishment of the | 


‘Kind in the Territory. this 


ment, he aims for a metropolitan class of 
business. This new branching out will 
also largely amplify his photographic 
branch, for He: designs to remove the. 
watch- -making and jewelry branch to 
Main Street, and to continue to carry on 
the photography business at his original 
place. 
Thomas Bartholema Cardon was born 
at Brae Pra-Rustin, Piedmont, Italy, 
August 28th, 1842. His parents joined 
the Church in Italy, under the ministry 


_of Elder Jabez Woodard and George D. 


Keaton. He emigrated to Utah from 
Italy with his parents and brother in 
1854. They located at first at Marriot’s 
settlement, near Ogden. He was with 
the Mormons in the move south, but 
afterwards joined the U. S. Army at 
Camp Floyd. He went to the States 
with the tenth regiment to take part in 
the great civil war between the North 
and the South. He served with the 
Northern army, was in all the campaigns 
under McClellan, was in a’ number of 
battles, was wounded several times, and 
served until he was discharged in conse- 
quence of his wounds, for which he is 
now a U. S. pensioner. It has been 
falsely said that. no Mormon served in 
the war to save the Union; Mr. Cardon 
is an example of the falsity of that state- 
ment. He was a baptized Mormon and 
in good faith when he enlisted ; and he 
went with the troops from Camp Floyd 
with 3 sentiment of loyalty to serve his: 
adopted country. He served four and a 
half years, and, as noted, bled for the 
great cause. During his service in the 
army, he learned the watchmaking under ~ 
a comrade, spending all his spare hours 
in repairing watches. After he left the — 
army, and while in the States, he learned 
the art of photography under the tuition 
of first-class artists. 

Returning to Utah in 1867, Mr. Car- 
don went direct to Logan. Here he 
started the first watchmaker’s and jewel- 


| ry store in Cache County. He after- 


wards, in 1872, connected with it the 
photography business. Mr. Cardon 1s 


a representative citizen of Logan and 1s 
quite affluent in his circumstances. 
REUBEN KIRKHAM, THE PAINTER. 
This gentleman is the artist proper 
and painter of Cache ‘Valley. We have 
already several times in our art sketches 
noticed him as a Utah painter of decided 
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merit and promise ; for it must be under- 
stood that his career as an artist is only 
at the opening of its forecasted excel- 
lence. He is well known as an artist in 
Salt Lake City, and one of his great 
paintings, ‘‘ Wilds of the Wasatch,” 
hangs in the Court House of Salt Lake 
City. This painting is to-day consid- 
ered worth many times more than the 
price for which he sold it. 


He was born in Spalding, England, 


October 13th, 1845. He emigrated with 
his parents to America in 1849. ‘They 
were non-Mormons at that time. Reu- 
ben came to Utah in 1868. He had 
previously learned the trade of house 
painting, and had studied somewhat in 
the higher branches of art-painting. 
After coming to Utah, he assiduously 
followed the art profession. He was the 
scenic painter of the theatre for a num- 
ber of years. After this, he went East 
and studied for awhile. On his return 
he and Lambourne painted the great 
panorama, ‘‘ Across the Continent.’’ He 
next painted the picture, ‘‘ Wilds of the 
Wasatch, ’’ which gave to him deserved 
rank among our best Utah artists. 

In January of 1877, he removed to 
Logan to permanently reside, and soon 
became locally distinguished as the paint- 
er of Cache Valley. He has a number 
_of very good pictures, which he has exe- 
cuted since the painting of the ‘‘ Wilds 
of the Wasatch.’’ Among his portraits 
is a good likeness of Brigham Young, in 
which our artist has preserved some of 
the finest character-points of that re- 
markable man. Another of his portraits 
is an excellent copy in oil colors of 
George Washington. Among his land- 
scapes and other scenery paintings may 
be mentioned, ‘‘ The Right Hand Fork 
of Legan Canyon;’’ ‘‘Morning After 
the Storm,” which is an historical sketch 
of the loss of the ‘‘Lady Elgin’’ on 
Lake Michigan; and another 1s an ex- 
quisite little picture—‘‘ Leaves from my 
Sketch Book,’’ in which the artist de- 
scribes his art dreams. Several of his 
pictures were lately exhibited at the Ter- 
ritorial Fair, Salt Lake City. ‘* Leaves 
from my Sketch Book ’’ attracted the at- 
tention of that generous art patron, Mr. 
D. F. Walker. We predict for Reuben 
Kirkham a decided rank of artistic ex 
excellence ere he closes his career. He 
- has imagination, which is the artist’s 
real ground-work, has warm ambition, 


which is the incentive to excellence, and 


‘is industrious ; and industry is the hand- 


maid of all success in life. It may be 
observed of all our Utah artists that t they 
have more native talent than. their art 
schooling has enabled them to make 


available, they being mostly self-taught 


artists. Consequently, they are, at the 
middle age of life, ever and anon sur- 
prising the public with new works of 
suggestive excellence. This is the case 
with Mr. John Tullidge, who, like Mr. 
Reuben Kirkham, was originally a house 
and ornamental painter. 

Our Utah artists are young and fresh 
in their profession, with much ambition | 
and imagination; and we should not be 
mistaken if the art world should get from 
some of them several really great paint- 
ings, to give lasting fame to their names 
and the stamp of excellence to Utah art- 


-work. Undoubtedly Reuben Kirkham, 


the young painter of Cache Valley, will 
be one of those competitors for fame. 
Ormssy & RITER. 

There are several who practice 
cine in Logan and sell drugs, but Orms- 
by & Riter best represent the medical 
profession in Cache Valley; and their 
drug store on the Main Street in Logan 
City is quite first-class. Dr. O. C. 
Ormsby is the son of the veteran physi- » 
cian and surgeon of Utah, the late Dr. 
J. S. Ormsby. The son is the first _pro- 


fessional physician and surgeon in Cache | 
‘Valley. He founded the pioneer drug 


store of the county in the year 1872. 
His store is located in the centre of 
Main Street, opposite the Tabernacle, 
and is well stocked. It is the represen- 
tative wholesale and retail drug store of 
the county, doing a good trust-worthy 
business. Last December, 1880, Mr. 
B. F. Riter, an educated pharmaceutist, 
formed a partnership with Dr. Ormsby. 
The Dr., who has long been ranked as a 
representative man of the county, and a 
man of mental capacity and culture, is 
now on a mission for the Church in Eu- 


‘rope; but the business is left in good 


and efficient hands, under the charge of 
his partner. Mr. Riter is of the well- 
known Riter family of Utah. He is a 


man of much sound intellect, is well read oe 


in books of the medical profession, is 
decidedly enterprising, full of vim in 


business and waits upon his customers 


with gentlemanly sauvity. Riter is a 
scientist by natural instinct, and he 
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has well-chosen the medical profession. 
HAMMOND’S Book STORE 

is next door to Ormsby & Co. Itisa 

neat little stationery shop where can be 

found a fair stock of first-class books. It 

is the pioneer book store of the county. 
Carpon’s HOTEL. 

In a city to which so many visitors 
flock in the summer-time, we must not 
forget that very necessary institution—a 
first-class hotel. The logan House was 
the pioneer hotel where travelers put up 
in the primitive days of the city, but the 
Cardon Hotel is now the ruling place 
where visitors from all parts of the world 
can be met. It is located near the post 
office and close to the Goodwin Broth- 
er’s store. It bears the name of the 
Cache Valley House and it is the most 
elegant hotel of the counfy, the accomo- 
dations being quite first-class for a small 
_city. It is more after the professional 
hotel style than anything of the kind to 
be met in Ogden. Indeed, in many re- 
spects Logan surpasses Ogden to the eye 
of the visitor. 

Paul Cardon, the proprietor, is a 
brother of T. B. Cardon of the Logan 
photographic gallery; he is two years 


the elder of his brother. He joined ‘the | 


Church in Italy in 1852. The Cardons 
were originally of the Waldenses. and 
were among the remnant driven from 

Switzerland at the time of the persecution 
_ ‘They were the first family from Italy who 
emigrated to Utah, in1854. They lived 
at Marriot’s settlement, near Ogden, for 
six years. In the fall of 1859, Mr. Paul 
Cardon with his personal family removed 
to Logan, so that he ranks among the 
founders of the city. He has lived there 
ever since and been a helper in opening 
up the country generally. Through the 
increased demand for a first-class house, 
for the entertainment of visitors to the 
Temple City of the North and for the 
accommodation of commercial travelers, 
the principal authorities of the place 
solicited Mr. Cardon to go into the hotel 
business. One of the reasons was that 
he, being an old resident of the town, 
could give strangers information of the 
country and people. In 1880, he opened 
_ the Cache Valley House for this purpose. 
A great number of visitors from all parts 
of the world stop at his house—commer- 
cial travelers, pleasure seekers and peo- 
ple from various parts of the Territory. 
His house gives general satisfaction ; and 


being courteous and obliging his business | 


is increasing, so that he has had to build 
this season additions to his hotel. He 
can talk English, French, Italian: and 
also Spanish pretty well. In this respect 
he is of great benefit to visitors from dif- 
ferent nationalities. In view of the large 
excursions every summer of our Salt Lake 
folks to see the Temple City, which will 
be greatly increased when the temple is 
completed, the Cache Valley House is 
quite a public need. 
BANKING BUSINESS. 


Logan as yet has no regular banking : 


house, but Mr. Charles Frank, a trust- 
worthy, reliable financial agent, who 
has extensive connection with first-class 
banking houses both in the States and 
abroad, does this line of business for 
Cache County. He gives the following 
personal sketch of himself: 

‘¢Charles Frank was born Dec. 24th, 
1828, in the kingdom of Sweden, of poor 
parents. My father, a poor workman, 
died when I was about seven years old, 


thus leaving my mother with four chil- 


dren in-very poor circumstances. My 
first occupation was to herd cows and 
sheep for the surrounding farmers. I 
had no other education only what my 
mother had taught me, to read in the 
Primer. I loved books and learning. 
I was confirmed into the Lutheran re- 
ligion when sixteen years old, and was 
then one of the best readers in the Luther- 
an Catechism. After being confirmed I 
took service in a cotton factory where I 
stayed for three years and a half, and 
was advanced to foreman. I resigned 
and took service with the Gotha Artillery 
Regiment in 1849; graduated in the 
military school at Gothenburg, 1850, 
and when the war between the Russians 
and the united French and English broke 
out, 1 was commanded to go with the 


_gth battery of the Gotha Artillery Regi- 


ment to Gothland to guard against the 
Russians coming to that place. After 


the war was ended, in 1854, I resigned, 


having served ‘six years with honor. 
After that I studied and practiced law. 
I was baptized into the Latter-day Saint 
Church, Nov. 6th, 1856, in Gothenbtirg. 
In 1857, most all of the Latter-day 
Saints were persecuted and fined in the 
court of Gothenburg to one hundred 
kronor each for preaching the gospel of 
Christ. "The Mormons then appealed tu 


the Superior Court, (Gotha-Hafralt) at — 
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Jonkoping and chose Charles Frank as 


their attorney. The Superior Court sus-. 


tained the lower court. He then ap- 


pealed to the King’s Court at Stockholm 


and succeeded so well that he got all the 
Mormons acquitted. In January, 1862, 
the Mormons were again arrested and 
taken before the court at Gothenburg; and 
Charles Frank was again their attorney. 

He then succeeded in getting the Mor- 
mons acquitted in the lower court, and 
the accusers had to pay him a sum of 
money for the trouble. 

In April, 1863, he emigrated to Ameri- 
ca, arriving at Salt Lake City, Sept. 5th, 
same year. From there “he came to 
Logan, Cache Co., arriving here Sept. 
13th, of same year. 

In 1865, he started into banking busi- 


ness, as agent for some Eastern bankers, 


and has all the time continued in the 
same business. His drafts are honored 
ail over the world. He is also agent for 
the Guion Steam Ship Line, and forthe 
Phoenix Assurance Company, at London. 
SUMMARY VIEw. 

_ Logan is sixty-seven miles from Ogden. 
It was incorporated asa city by an act of 
the Territorial Legislature, approved Jan. 


17th, 1866. [ts municipal elections occur . 


biennially (even years), on the first Mon- 
day of March. ‘The city is divided into 
five municipal wards, each of which is 
represented in the common council by 
an Alderman chosen from the ward by 
the electors of the city at large, which 
latter also choose at the same time, a 
complete list of city officials. 

The first mayor of the city was Alvin 
Crackett. For many years Hon. Wil 
liam B. Preston has been site of the 
city. 

Of the educational resources of the 
city, it may be briefly said that Logan 
has six district schools, some of which 
are graded and all wellattended. ‘There 
are also mission schools of other denom- 
inations, and places of meeting for mem- 
bers, of the same. Conspicuous among 


the latter is the Presbyterian Church, 
well located. 


With its many advantages of railroads, 
climate, soil and water, and b2ing also a 
temple city, it is fair to presume that the 
present population is only the ru:leus of 
a large and important city. We may 
Safely predict for Logan a great destiny. 


We must draw to a close our first 


sketch of Logan, having given in this 


but a general view of the leading Points 
of its history. Hereafter, we design to 
give biographical sketches of the princi- 
pal representative men of Logan—bish- 
ops, Officers of the city and others of the 
founders of the place. In writing a full 
history of the cities of Cache Valley and 
their founders, great labor and time and 
means must be expended, for there is no 
written basis of the history of the county 
from which to gather material. All has 
to be collected and organized into his- 
torical form, and most of the matter ob- 
tained from the memory and journals of 
the first settlers. Much of the history of 
Logan, and also of the other cities of 
the county, will be contained in the bio- 
graphical sketches of the representative 
men. We shall also need steel engrav- 
ings to illustrate each number of the his- 
tory of Cache Valley, to which we de- 
sign to give, accompanied with the bio- 
graphies, about three or four hundred 
pages of our Magazine. 
THE GReaT DEAD. 

Our readers must not think that we 
shall forget the illustrious dead—Apostle 
Ezra T. Benson, the pioneer, Peter 


Maughan and Judge Hyde; but we need 


steel engravings to illustrate their lives 
We expect, also, before we are through 
with our history, to furnish steel engrav- 
ings of the bishops of the various settle- 
ments of the North. 

Here, for the present, we rest the his- 
tory of Logan, and continue the subject 
with the biography of William B. Pres- 
ton. 


BIOGRAPHY OF B. PRESTON. 


The President of Cache Valley Stake 
was born in Franklin County, Virginia, 
Nov. 24, 1830. His family branch be- 
longs to that stock of Prestons who have 


figured with distinction in Congress for — 


Virginia and North Carolina. William 
Ballard Preston of Virginia and W. C. 
Preston of North Carolina were cousins 
of his father. When he was a boy, hear- 


_ ing of the gold fields in California and of 


the rush of men of all nations to the 
‘¢ Golden State,’’ he was prompted with 
a great desire to see this wonderful gath- 


ering and fusion of many peoples and 
races. As he grew older his enthusiasm 


increased with his comprehension of the 
national importance of this marvelous. 
migration to California ; and at the age 


| of 2x, in the year 4852, ‘he also migrated 
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to that State, which had already become 
famous in the growth of our nation. After 
his arrival, his early enthusiasm still pre- 
dominating, he took more satisfaction in 
beholding the people of many nations 
gathered together in the founding of the 
new Pacific State than he did in the ex- 
citing pursuit. of gold hunting ; so he 
turned his attention to the more healthy 
and legitimate life of a farmer and stock- 
raiser, settling in Yolo County, Cal. 
Father Thatcher’s family located also at 
Yolo and were his adjoining neighbors. 

_ Father Thatcher was in one of the first 
companies of the Mormon Pioneers. He 


was not, however, of the special pioneer. 


band, but was in the company of pioneers 
under P. P. Pratt. With his family, he 
went from Utah to California, where he 


formed the acquaintance of Wm B. Pres-— 


ton, who subsequently married his daugh- 
ter, Harriet A. Thatcher. More of the 
personal history of Father Thatcher will be 
found under his own biographical head. 

Having become acquainted with the 
Mormons, through his association with 
neighbor Thatcher, Wm. B. Preston was 

baptized by Henry G. Boyle, in the year 
- 1857. As soonas baptized, he wascalled 
to the office of an Elder and sent on a 
mission by George Q Cannon, who was 
then presiding over the Pacific Coast mis 
sion. He was sent to labor in Upper 
California. Here he continued in his 
ministry until President Young called 
home all the Elders and Saints in conse- 
quence of the Utah war. . This wasin the 
fall of 1857. It being too late to cross 
the plains that season, they travelled from 
Sacramento down the coast, by way of Los 
Angeles and San Bernardinc, into Southern 
Utah, and thence to Salt lake, at which 
place they arrived Jan. 1st, 1858. The 
company consisted of Wm. B. Preston, 
John B. Thatcher, A. D. Thatcher, 
Moses Thatcher, H. G. Boyle, Wm. H. 
Shearman, F. W. and C. C. Hurst, Mar- 
ion Shelton, David Cannon, Mrs. Eliza- 

cth H. Cannon (wife of George Q.) 
and her infant son, John Q. Cannon. 
There were also several. families from 


Australia and a few families from Upper 


California. H. G. Boyle, who was one of 
the Mormon battalion and knew the road, 
was the leader of this company. 

Wm. B. Preston married Miss Harriet 
A. Thatcher, on the 24th of Feb. 1858. 
He was in the Utah exodus and went 
south as far as Payson. 


Early in the Spring of ’58, as soon as 
they could travel, President Young called 
a company of 23 of the ‘‘ boys,’? among 
whom was Wm. B. Preston, to go to 
Platte Bridge and bring on the goods and 


merchandize ‘which had been cached 


there. These goods, freighted by the ‘‘Y. 
X. Company,” belonged principally to 
Nicholas Groesbeck. Some of the goods 
also had been consigned to a mountain- 
eer to be commercially disposed of, and 
in the settlement with the trader a fair 
and honorable account was rendered of 
them. 


One of the reasons why President | 


Young called this company was to give 
assurance to General Johnston and his 
army, that the Mormons intended to keep 
the treaty which had been made with the 
Peace Commissioners, which President 
Buchanan had sent to conclude the Utah 
war. But the-army and its officers were 
suspicious, which was itself proof of the 
wisdom of Brigham’s policy in sending 
out this company thus early after the 
conclusion of thetreaty. This fact, how- 


ever, was the cause of the expedition run- | 


ning . considerable personal risk; but, 

after some narrow escapes from the soldiers 
at Bridger, the company which was un- 
der Captain Groesbeck, with his efficient 
assistant, Abram Hatch, succeeded in 
effecting-a passage to the Platte; and on 
their return the advance of Johnston’s 
army had gone in, and they met no fur- 
ther difficulty. 

After his return, during the summer of 
*58, Wm. B. Prestorr built himself a house 
in Payson, making the adobies and 
shingles with his own hands. 

In consequence of the war, the people 
of Utah were still short of clothing and 
merchant goods generally, so Wm. B. 
Preston, with a company of others, went 
into California in the winter of ’58-9, 
and he brought in two wagons of goods for 
Father Thatcher. In this necessary mer- 
cantile trip into California, Wm. B. Pres- 
ton had quite an eventful winter’s work 
in crossing and recrossing the Desert. 
He got back in the spring of ’59. 

Finding they had not sufficient land to 


cultivate of their own in Payson, the > 


Preston and Thatcher families resolved to 
remove into Cache Valley. 

Their journey and the settlement of 
Logan, with Wm. B. Preston as Bishop, 
having been already given in the general 


| history, we pass to the years 1860-61. 
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In 1860-61, there was a new apportion- 
ment made by the Utah Legislature, by 
which Cache County was entitled to two 
Representatives anda Councilor. At the 


next election Bishop Preston was elected 


one of the Representatives, Peter 
Maughan the other, and Ezra T. Benson, 
Councilor. The winter of 1862-63 was 
spent in the Legislature. 

In the Spring of ’63, President Young 
called for 500 ox teams to go to the Mis- 
souri River to bring the poor across the 
plains. Cache Valley was called on for 
fifty of those teams, and Bishop Preston 
was appointed their captain. This emi- 
business filled up the Bishop’s 

abors during the principal part of the 
remainder of that year. In ’64 Bishop 


Preston made another emigrational trip 


to the Missouri River, he being appointed 
to take charge of the teams from Cache, 
Box Elder and Weber Counties. In the 


winters of 63-64-65 he was in the Legis- 
lature. 
At the April conference of 1865, Wm. 


B. Preston’s name was among the forty- 
six missionaries called on missions, to 
Europe. He was appointed by President 
Young to take charge of this company of 
missionaries, as far as New York.. They 
started from Salt Lake City on the 2oth 
of May, to cross the plains in the usual 
manner, there being as yet no railroad 
any portion of the way this side of Oma- 
ha. On arriving at New York he de- 
cided to go into Virginia to visit his 


father and mother, whom he had not 


seen for thirteen years and of whom he 
had heard nothing during the civil war. He 
found them, with hundreds of other fam- 
ilies, broken up in their property by the 
devastations of the war, scarcely knowing 
where to get their bread. After making 
a short but pleasant visit with his rela- 
tives, he proceeded on his mission to 
England. 

_ He arrived in Liverpool, Wednesday, 
August 23rd, 1865, and was appointed to 


preside over the Newcastle and Durham |} 


Conferences. At a conference held at 


_ Birmingham, in January, 1866, he was 


called to the business department of the 
Liverpool Office, under the direction of 
Presidents Brigham Young, Jun. and 
Franklin D. Richards. President Young, 
by letter, had instructed his son to place 
the business management of the mission 


‘In the hands of Bishop Preston. For 
three years he labored 1 in the office. In | 


the fulfilment of his duties, he did the 

correspondence and general business of 

the European mission, including that of 
the emigration. During his stay in Eng- 

land; in company with Elder Charles W. 

Penrose, of the Millennial Star depart- . 

ment, and A. Miner, missionary, he vis- 

ited the Paris Exposition, in August, 

1867. 

After being on a three and a half years 
mission abroad, he returned home. He 
left Liverpool July 14th, 1868, and arrived 
in Salt Lake City in September, bring- 
ing with him a company of 650 Saints. 
As'soon as he came home he went out into 
Echo Canyon to assist in building the U. 
P. R. R., as one of the contractors under 
President Young, during that winter. On 
his return, he resumed his labors as Bish- 
op of Logan, and at the next election 
was again sent by his county to the Leg- 
islative Assembly. 

In 1872, pee Ww. Young and William 
B. Preston organized the company forthe 
building of the Utah Northern Railroad. 
John W. Young was President, and Bish- 
op Preston Vice-President and assistant 
superintendant. 

Copy of message from Bishop Preston to 
President Young and answer in re- 
gard to the building of the U. N. R. R. 

‘*Logan, August 15th, 1871. 

Prest. B. Young, Salt Lake City : 

Will it be wisdom for us in Cache 
County to grade and tie a railroad from 
Ogden to Soda Springs, with a view to 


Eastern capitalists ironing and stocking 


it, thereby giving them control of the 
road? The people feel considerably 
spirited in taking stock to grade and tie, 
expecting to have a prominent voice in 
the control of it ; but to let foreign cap- 
italists iron and stock it will, if my 
judgment is correct, give them control. 
W. B. Preston.”’ 
THE ANSWER. 
‘¢Salt Lake City, 
August 15th, 1871. 
Bishop Preston, Logan : 

foreign capitalists in this enter- 
prise do not seek the control ; this is all 
understood. ‘What they want, and what 
we want, is to. push this road with all 
possible speed, if you decide to have one, 
so that it shall run through and benefit 
your settlements and reach Soda Springs 


as soon as possible. 
Brigham Young.’’ 


In a few days after the receipt of this 
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telegram, Bishop Preston called together 
the leading citizens and laid before them 
the railroad project; whereupon they 
voted that they would go to work and 
build the railroad, and take stock for 
grading and tying the road. The road 
was completed to Franklin, May 1874. 
- Preston was vice-President, until it passed 
into the hands of the U. P. Company. 
In the reorganization of the Cache Val- 


ley Stake by President Young, in May, 


1877, (it being the last Stake the Presi- 
dent organized) Wm. B. Preston was ap- 
pointed first counsellor to President 
Moses Thatcher. This position he oc- 
cupied until Moses was cailed into the 
quorum of the Twelve, when he was ap- 
pointed in his stead. He was ordained 
President of the Stake under the hands 
ot Apostle John Taylor and others of 
the Twelve. 

: PRESTON’S CHARACTER. 

The force of character and true great- 
ness of a Presiding Man will always be 
seen in the class of men who grew up 
around him. Without designing to ap- 
ply the examples which may be suggested 
in a superlative degree to Bishop Preston, 
a passing view may be properly taken 
here illustrative of this fact. 

We know Napoleon the Great almost 
as much in the person of his marshals, as 
we do in his own extraordinary genius 
and career. Indeed the supreme proof 
_ of Napoleon’s genius was in his creation 
of great men, or rather in his quick dis- 
covery of those near him whom Nature 
had largely endowed with capacity and 
force ot character, and afterwards in his 
creating for them extraordinary oppor- 
tunities in the splendid action of his own 
life. The same may be said of Joseph 
Smith, who was the Napoleon of Prophets. 
It has often been a matter of wonder to 
Gentile writers, not that Joseph Smith 
discovered a book, but that. he found 
and surrounded himself with such man 
as Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, 
Parley and Orson Pratt, John Taylor, 
Wilford Woodruff and others who 
were capable of succeeding him and 
carrying on his work. The same trait 
of greatness as a leader was remarkable in 
Brigham Young. In a lesser degree, this 
trait of character is seen in the adminis- 
tration of Wm. ,B. Preston. Moses 
Thatcher will afford a striking example. 
Not long since Moses Thatcher was the 
youngest and last of the quorum of the 


Apostles, though in a short time he ranks 
now the ninth in order. Twenty-one 
years ago, when the history of Logan 
commenced with Wm. B. Preston Bish- 


op, Moses Thatcher was but a lad of six- 


teen. He was tne Bishop’s brother-in- 
law, and came with him from California. 
The Bishop fostered hima and gave him 
opportunities which young Moses ably 
improved. He did much to open his 
way to distinction ; and in time the two 
became associated as collegues in the 
Utah Legislature, where Moses Thatcher 
distinguished himself to the public eye. 
True, the Bishop did not create the ca- 
pacity of the young man, but he discovered 
it, and in time the whole Church also 
discovered it and Moses became an Apos- 
tle. Other men of mark and promise for 
the future have risen in Cache Valley 


under the fostering administration of 


Bishop Preston. 

As this division of the history of Cache 
Valley is accompanied with the likeness 
of Wm. B. Preston, we will sketch the 
character points of the man. It will be 
seen, in the magnificent steel engraving 
which our artist has made, that Bishop 
Preston has a face remarkably endowed 
with strength and decision of character. 
He has, indeed, the true leonine face. 
The head is very large, which phrenologi-. 


cally signifies great mental capacity, com- 


bined with immense character-force ; for 
it will also be noticed that he has a pow- 
erful structure of the body, with 
ample shoulders and a capacious chest. 
With such an organization, the brain be- 
ing large and the face of the leonine 
type, the man was bound to make his mark 
among any people or in any State. He 
was born to be a society-leader and to 
legislate for the people,’ both in the tem- 
poral and spiritual callings. Such men 
areborn for their work! It was formerly 
the fashion to say that the Lord made 
Brigham Young. Perfectly correct was 
this, but more so than the people meant. 
The Lord made Brigham Young in his — 


birth ! as the Lord also made Wm. B. 


Preston for a Bishop and city founder. 
When the assertion has been given, be- 
littling Brigham’s native greatness, that 
he was nothing till the Lord made him, 
there has been either too much envy of 
him by his compeers, or a touch of sec- 
tarian piety tn the affirmation, and too 
little scientific truth. There was never 
a time when Brigham Young was noth- 
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ing. In-power of character and will, and 
the native capacity of a State founder, 
Brigham Young was more than any man 
in America ; and the Lord made him more 
in his organization. Precisely the same 
is true in a degree of George Q. Cannon 
and Wm. B. Preston, who are both of 
Brigham Young’s class and type of men. 
Take the portraits of the three (‘‘ George 
Q.” will be given in another No. of the 
Magzgazine,) and notice the power of their 
physique, their leonine face and capacity 
of brain. It would be difficult to find 
three better specimen of the leonine type 
of men in any State than Brigham Young, 
George Q. eon and Wm. B. Preston, 
which signifies that they belong by nature 
to the class of historical personages who 
are born to lead society and found cities 
and States. To mark the character type 
and executive capacity of Wm. B. Pres- 
ton with one dash of the pen, we will 
style him the Brigham Young of Cache 
Valley ! 


BioGRAPHY OF GEORGE W. THATCHER. 


George W. Thatcher, the Superinten- 
dent of the Utah & Northern Railroad, 


- was born Feb. 1st 1840, near Springfield, 


Illinois. He is the third living son of 


Father and Mother Thatcher, and brother 


of Moses Thatcher of the quorum of the 


apostles. He was in the great Mormon 


exodus, and crossed the plains in the first 
company after the Pioneers, Parley P. 
Pratt, captain. When he was nine years 
of age, he went to California with his 
father, from Utah ; this was in 1849. He 
returned to Utah in 1857; being then 
seventeen years of age. 

Immediately after his return to Utah, 


- he wént out into Echo Canyon to serve 


in the Utah militia. He had designed 
to go with the cavalry, but the cavalry 
troops were all out when he arrived. For 


cavalry service, Father Thatcher had 


plenty of horses with him which he 
brought from California; the Thatcher 
band of horses was the finest in the Ter- 


_-ritory for a long time. Though but a 


youth at the period of the Utah war, 
George had considerable martial stamina 
and spirit in him. He was quite an athe- 
lete and a champion runner ; there were 
none in the camp who could handle him. 
He came back from Echo in the winter, 
and in March of ’58 was called in acom- 
pany to go after the Indians, who had 
been making a raid-on the settlers in 


Skull Valley. ‘The company was under 
the command of William Kimball and 
George D. Grant. The intention was to 
capture the Indians. This they failed to 
do, but they chased them on to the Desert. 
All day and night, and part of the next 
day, both men and horses were without 
food. They were met on their return by 
parties driving beef cattle for their suc- 
cor. 

In the Spring, young Thatcher went 
out with a company of cavalry to Yellow 
Creek, and was one of those who escort- 
ed Governor Cummings from Bear River 
to Weber. He was taken sick on this 
campaign,caused by the terrible exposure 
of the service. It was an attack of pleu- 
risy. He was sick for months and came 
near dying. He had to be moved south 
on a spring wagon. All his family had 
gone in this exodus from Salt Lake City 
excepting his father and mother, who 
had staid to attend him and take him 
south when he should be able to move. 

After his recovery, in the summer of 
’58, he engaged with Dr. Forney, Indian 
Agent, to go out and make atreaty with 
the Indians who had been raiding on the 
stage company, killing their stock, driv- 
ers and station agents. The company © 
consisted of George W. Thatcher, the 
guide of the party, Captain Hunt, Henry 
Worley, Erastus Egan, the Indian inter- 
preter, Forney and his two colored ser- 
vants and private secretary. Forney 
called on a detachment of troops from 
Camp Floyd to escort his party; but, 
when they got as far as Goose Creek, he 
took the strange notion into his head to 


discharge the soldiers, and went on. with 


his own party as far as the sink of the 
Humboldt, near Carson. It was running 
a great risk, but, perhaps the Dr. thought 


it was safer, or at least more conciliatory 


in appearance to the Indians to meet 
them with his little escort of Mormons, 
whom the Indians would reasonably con- 


‘sider as native to the country. The ex- 


pedition was successful, and Forney 
made a treaty with the Banocks, Sho- 
shohes and Piutes. On their way back, 


they had a give-out team, and Henry 


Worley and George W. Thatcher was 
left alone at the headwaters of the 
Humboldt to bring it in. It was a dan- 
gerous ‘‘fix’’ for the young men, but 
they arrived home safe, though late in 
the fall. 

In the Spring of ’59, Thatcher went 
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out with Forney again to treat with the | 
Indians. The Indian Agent went this time 
to get the children who had been spared 
in the dreadful tragedy of the Mountain 
Meadows. Thatcher, however, only 
went as far as Beaver. He met two of 
his brothers, Joseph and Aaron, with 
Wm. B. Preston, returning from South- 
ern California, and he accompanied 
them home. 

In the Spring of 1860, after the remov- 
al of his father’s family to Logan, he 
joined them there, and remained till his 


folks got settled, when he came back to | 


Salt Lake City and engaged to ride the 
Pony Express. His run was fifty miles 
from Salt Lake City to Echo Canyon, 
which was made in a few hours, it taking 
a change of eight horses to make the 
round trip. Mark Twain, in his famous 
description of this Pony Express, has im- 
mortalized those daring riders ; and, by 
the way, it may be observed that George 
Thatcher was a great horseman. He 
rode all summer, but gave up the service 
in the fall, and went to the high school, 
where the University is now kept. The 
academy at that time was under the pro- 


fessorship of Orson Pratt, Jun. and 
James T. Cobb. | 
The followmg spring, 1861, Mr. 


George Thatcher married Miss Luna C. 

Young, daughter of the President. He 
was at that time twenty-one years of 
age. 

In 1862, President Lincoln called on 
President Young, by telegram, to furnish 
the United States with a company of 
volunteers to go out and protect the 
mail line ; fcr, it being at the height of 
the great civil war, the government could 
not spare any of its troops to protect the 
Overland route. It will be remembered 
that the California Volunteers had not 
yet been posted in Utah. Brigham 
Young promptly responded to the call of 
President Lincoln, and a dashing com- 
pany of picked young men of Utah was 
chosen for this service of the United 
States, among whom were John W. Young, 
Brigham, Jun., and George W. Thatcher, 
two of the President’ s eldest sons and 
his son in-law. Heber P. Kimball and 
many others of the same class were 
with them, proving that the best Mor- 
mon blood in Utali was quickly fired to 
enthusiasm for the service of their cuun- 

try, when service was most needed and 
the line of public travel exposed to In- 


dian depredatiéns. This company was 
under the command of General Robert 
T. Burton. The campaign was a very 
hard one. Ge Thatcher never had 
his boots off for nine days, and he sat in 


his saddle thirty-six days. This response 


to the call of the United States was a 
capital circumstance in the acts of Brig- 
ham Young, very comparable with that 
of his giving the Mormon battalion for 
the nation’s service. There are many 
acts in the life of this great man—Brig- - 
ham Young—that will be spoken of a 
hundred years hence, even in these fast 
ages when a century is crowded with 
more events than a thousand years of the 
old epochs. His life is not yet fully 
written. The historian has not yet near- 
ly done with him. Brigham Young 
shall, by-and-bys be sufficiently expound- 
ed in history for generations henee to 
know him as the greatest character that 
has arisen in America, excepting none. 
After his return from the service in 
question, which won for the Mormons 
President Lincoln’s friendship, George 
W. Thatcher took charge of President ‘ 
Young’s Mill Farm, during a period of 
the next two years. He afterwards 
rented the President’s big saw wills in 
Cottonwood, which he ran for a season 
and did very well. He next took charge 
of his private store, and was in the Presi- 
dent’s employ altogether about seven 
years. After this terminated, George 
engaged,in company with his brother-in- 
law, ‘* Joseph A,” to look after the 
President’s contract to furnish telegraph 
poles along the line to Denver; he also 
undertook by himself a similar duty to 
look after the contract west to Simpson’s 
Springs. He next engaged with Joseph 
A. Young to build a toll road down Sil- 
ver Creek, through Parley’s Park and 
down Parley’s Canyon. He put onthe 
men and looked after it until the road 
was finished ; at the same time he looked 
after Joseph A’s. two steam saw mills. 
He continued with Joseph A. until the 
President took the contract to build this 


| end of the Union Pacific Railroad, when 


he took a big contract with John W. 


Young in doing the grading and getting 


out ties. After this work was completed, 


he went up to Cache and fenced the 


President’s large tract of land in Cache 
Valley. In 1869, he bought out Wm. 


H. Shearman’s interest in the Logan 
In 1870, he went on a 


Co-op Store. 
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mission to the States. In the spring of 
’71, he was called on a mission to Eu- 
rope. He visited England, Ireland, 
Wales and France, and returned home 
in the fall of ’72. 

Of his public and church offices it may 


_ be summed up that he was commissioned 


by acting Gov. Fuller, a captain of the 
Nauvoo Legion, was on the staff of Brig- 
adier-Genenal Brigham Young, Jun., was 
a member of the Salt Lake City Council, 

was a member of the High Council of 


the central stake, and at present is a | 


member of the.High Council of the 
Cache Valley Stake. Besides this, he 
was appointed by the President as one 


- of the trustees of the Brigham Young 


College. 

We now come to George W. Thatcher 
as arailroad man. He waselected Vice- 
President of the Utah Western and as- 
sisted in constructing the road. At the 
time of the organization of the Utah 
Northern, June, 1871, he went up to 
Logan with John W. Young and Mr. 
Joseph Richardson, the eastern capitalist 
who purchased the iron and equipped 
the road. There they and the railroad 
project met great popular enthusiasm, 
and the road was built. Meantime, he 
went to England on a mission, and on 
his return, in ’72, was appointed one of 
the directors of the Utah Northern Com- 
pany. John W. Young was the first 
president and superintendent, but Moses 
Thatcher soon became the superinten- 
dent, and after him M. W. Merrill. Jan- 


uary, 1877, George W. Thatcher was ap- 


poined superintendent. In 1879, the 
Utah Northern went out of the hands of 
the old company into the hands of the U. 
P., and the Utah and Northern R. R. 

(its present name) has now grown into 
gigantic proportions. 

About the date of October of the pres- 
ent year, the line will reach Butte, Mon- 
tana, a distance of 416 miles from Og- 
den. The general travel on this line is 
through Cache Valley, Idaho, to the 
Soda Springs, the mines, and to all parts 
of Montana, and also to the Yellowstone 
National Park. They run two regular 
freight trains and one passenger train 
daily, and very often specials or extras 
to and from Ogden to the Northern ter- 
minus. This-road has done much for 
the development of Northern Utah, and 
everything for the development of Idaho 
and Montana. The prospects are that 


within two years Butte will prove to be 
the greatest mining camp on this conti- 
nent,which will be not a little due tothe 
U. & N. R. R. forthe result. But we are 
not now attempting to write the history 
of Utah railroads, though that will come — 
in our series. The present design is 
simply a biographical sketch of Superin- 
tendent George W. Thatcher. 

The Salt Lake Tribune says, ‘* Under 
the superintendency of George W. 
Thitcher, Esq., the Utah & Northern 
R. R. is the best conducted road in the 
country.’’ A correspondent of the 777- 
bune, of date July, 1881, says, ‘* Super- 
intendent Thatcher is congratulated for 
his rare executive ability. With a di- 
vision nearly 400 miles in length—the 
longest on the U. P. line—he has worked 
thirty-eight locomotives, pushed the con- 
struction, running timber, iron and sup- 
plies, avoided all delays in shipment of 
the enormous freight going tothe front, 
gathered hundreds of car loads of rock 
from alongside the road by the section 
hands for the foundations of Eagle Rock, 
—and all this while experiencing difficul- 
ties in changing hands, the constant 
changing of the nomads experienced in 
railroading, &c. * * * Mr. Thatch- 
er—probably the youngest Division Su- 
perintendent of the U. P. company—has 
more than an average chance of becom- 
ing one of the leading railway men of 
the west.”’ 

The special correspondent of the Du- 
bugue Herald, in reporting ‘‘A Trip to 
the Great West,” in company with As- 


_ sistant Attorney-General Joseph K. Mc- 


Cammon, of the United States, Thomas 
L. Kimball, assistant manager of the U. 
P., and other distinguished personages, | 
wrote thus of Superintendent Thatcher, 
who accompanied them: ‘‘ But I feel. 
personally under special obligations to 
Mr. Thatcher, of Lozan, Utah, superin- 
tendent of the Utah Northern railway. 
His courtesy and kindness was not the 
veneering of ordinary politeness; it was 
the thoughtfulness and _ consideration 
that come from the heart ofa min, who, 
of whatever creed or position in life, is 
‘a man for a’ that,’ and who regards 
every other human being, of whatever 
colos or condition, to be ‘a man’ for a’ 
that.’’’ 

The party in question was sent out by 
the government to make a treaty with 
the Indians. McCammon; in behalf of 
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the government,went out with these rail- 
road chiefs to attend a council of the In- 
dians occupying the Ross Fork Reserva- 
tion, to learn their feelings in regard to 
the grant of right of way to the Oregon 
Short Line Railway. 

One other testimonial from the journal- 
istic mouthpiece of our local papers be- 
fore closing this sketch. The Salt Lake 
Heraldsays: ** It is pay ing a deserved com- 
pliment to the superintendent, George 
W. Thatcher, Esq., to say that the road 
is well managed. It isseldom that a man 
in his position can do his duty ,to the 

company and retain the genuine esteem of 

_ the employees; but Mr. Thatcher pos- 
sesses the faculty which enables him to 
do this. The road is carefully managed 
and most efficiently conducted ; accidents 
rarely, if ever, occur, and every possible 
emergency is provided for. Mr. ‘Thatch- 
er’s knowledge of the community through 


which the road runs, enables him better 


than any other to fill his position ; while 
his long connection with the road and 
natural aptitude for the business, have 
given him an experience which is indis- 
pensible in a man in his position and 
renders his service of great value.’’ 

The Hera/d is correct. Mr. Thatcher 
is at once a superlative man for the office 
of superintendent of a railroad in the 
estimation of the people, and a thorough- 
ly executive and trustworthy man for the 
company’s service. George W. Thatch- 
er has always been known in Utah as a 
large souled man, and one who possessed 
a geniune cosmopolitan nature. His 
heart is in the right place, his head per- 
fectly level, and his business sagacity first 
class. . He is, moreover, a straightfor- 
ward, outspoken, independent man, and 
he was never known to do a mean act in 
his life. He has a fine house at Logan, 
a fine family, fine connections, and he 
keeps the best blooded horses in the 
_ country ; but better than all this, for the 
service as an executive officer and super- 
intendent, he is essentially a railroad 
man. We have no doubt that George 
W. Thatcher will be known in the history 
of Utah as one of the railroad potentates 
of the west. 

Hyrum 

Hyrum in situated in thesouth of Cache 
Valley, on a series of rolling hills. It 
is beautiful for situation, having a full 
view of the surrounding country. The 
climate is healthy, and here can be vanes 


and Bishop Peter 


everything that can be produced in Salt 


Lake valley-—the tender vine, the peach, 


sorghum and sugar beet can be success- 
fully grown here, the canyon winds keep- 


ing the frosts from this section fully one 


month later than any other part of the 
valley. 

Hyrum was first settled in the month 
of April, 1860. ‘The first location was 
made at a point about a mile north of the © 
present townsite. The first persons who 
settled this place were Alva Benson, Ira 
Allen, David Osborn, Andrew A. Allen, 


~Moroni Benson, Hans E. Nielsen, Niels 


B. Nielsen, Andrew B. Nielsen, Hans 
Monsen, Jens Monsen, Noah Brimhall, 
Adam Smith, James Benson, Hugh Parkes, 


David Parkes, Calvin Bingham, Alonzo 


Bingham, David Osborn, Jun., William 
Williams, Thomas Williams, John M. 
Hanson, * Christopher Olsen, Andrew 
Anderson, Jonas Halvorsen and Sorei 
Nielsen ; in all about twenty families. 
The first organization was in May of the 
same year, by Apostle E. T. Benson 
Maughan. Calvin 
Bingham was appointed Bishop, and Ira 


_Allen, Ward Clerk. The name of the 


town was suggested by David Osborn, 
from the following circumstance. In 
those early days it was intended to build 
the City of Joseph on what is now known 
as the College Farm, on a line due north 
of Hyrum, and Mr. Osborn thought that 
the name of Hyrum would be very ap- 
propriate for the adjoining city. In the 
spring of that year, ground was plowed 
and crops put in. ‘Then came the grave 
question of water. Ira Allen had_ pre- 
viously looked out a route for a canal, and 


by the aid of a spirit level had made a 


rough survey fora canal. Jesse W. Fox 
was afterwards engaged to survey the 
canal, but his stakes were so far apart 
that they could not bring the water any 
distance. In Mr. Allen’s words, ‘‘ they 
were the sickest men you ever saw.” Their 


crops were in and growing finely, and 
| now the water was a failure. 


Mr. Allen 
told his dispirited companions that he 
had leveled the country and felt satisfied 
they would succeed. They then went to 
work in earnest, and with the aid of the 
spirit level, brought the waters of Little 
Bear River from Old Paradise, a distance 
of nine miles, in twenty-one working days. | 


‘The canal was five feet wide at the bot- 


tom and eight feet at the top. While 
these hardy men were doing this work, 
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many ‘of them lived only upon bread and 
water. The only tools in their possession 

were eight shovels, a few old spades, half 
worn, and a few old home made plows. 
Under these trying circumstances they 
succeeded in bringing the water to their 
camp and fields, and now, after twenty- 
one years this same canal furnishes water 
to the City and farms of Hyrum, and saw 
mills and other machinery are now pro- 
pelled by its waters. 

The first log cabin was built by Alva 
Benson. Many dug holes or cellars in 
the ground and lived in them for the first 
few years. Phenette, the wife of Albert 

J. Allen and daughter of William and 
_ Margaret Williams, was the first child born 
in Hyrum. The first marriage was be- 
tween Moroni Benson and Martha Phil- 
lips. The first death was the wite of Jens 
P. Jenson. 

The town was built in a fort for pro- 
tection against the Indians, until the 
present city was laid out. 

In the year 1863 Bishop Calvin Bing- 
ham was called to Bear Lake, and O. N. 
Liljenquist was appointed Bishop. The 
first public structure was the meeting 
house, a substantial rock building, 60x30. 


It was finished in the year 1869, at acost — 


of about $6000. 

Hyrum was incorporated Keb. roth., 
1870. O. N. Liljenquist was elected 
Mayor. 

The present population of Hyrum is 
1,400, a large proportion being Scandi- 
navians. At no distant day, Hyrum will 
be an important and wealthy city of 

- Cache County. 

The present government of the city 
consists of O. N. Liljeaquist, Mayor; 
Charles C. Shaw, recorder ; Harold Lil- 
jenquist, treasurer ; Justices of the Peace, 
Charles C. Shaw and James Unsworth ; 
City Councillors, James McBride, O. H. 
Rose, William Williams, Peter Christian- 
sen, Arvis C. Dille, Andrew B. Nielsen, 
Marshall, Henry H. Petersen ; Assessor 
and Collector, I. C. Dhoresen. 

The following miscellaneous history of 
Hyrum, embodying many interesting and 
personal points, is furnished us by Bishop 
Liljenquist himself. In the spring of 1860, 
about twenty families settled Hyrum 
Each head. of afamily got twenty acres 
of land for farming and a lot to build upon. 
They constructed the settlement at first 1n- 
to a fort, for protection against the In- 
dians. Previous to this, two or three per- 


| for supper the first day. 


sons had settled on what is known as the 
Paradise Hollow, on the River Muddy, 
more properly called Little Bear River, 
which flows through the city of Hyrum 
on the southside. The families moved into 
the fort.. Calvin Bingham was appointed 
Bishop. The first canal was built the same 
year, and the water carried nine miles. 
There were but twenty-five men engaged 
in this work. In the spring of 1861, 
Hyrum sent its quota of ox teams in the 
Cache Valley company going to Florence 
to gather the poor, as it did also in 1862. 
In the fall of 1863, Calvin Bingham was 
called on a mission to Bear Lake, and 
O. N. Liljenquist was ppocinted Bishop 
in his stead. | 

In September of thesame year, the city 
plat was surveyed and the city laid out | 
by J. H. Martineau, county surveyor. 
Eight lots of one acre and a quarter each 
constituted a block. The streets were 
laid off six rods wide, running north and 
south, east and west, the centre block be- 
ing reserved for public buildings. 

The number of persons were now fitty- 
eight families. The heads of families, and 
the sons nearly grown, received acity lot 
each, at the cost of one dollar to pay for 
the survey thereof. In the spring of 1864, 
there was a general moving out on the 
city lots. Early that spring, we com- — 
menced work on a large canal to carry 
the waters from Blacksmith’s Fork river, 
as the canal from Paradise was insuffici- 
ent tosupply the rapidly growing wants of 
the place. ‘he ditch cost $7,000.00 ; but 
after a couple of years experimenting ‘with 
it. we abandoned it and built another, in 


connection with the people of Wellsville, 


on lower ground than the other, which had 
been cut in the gravelly soil around the 
sides of the bench. This proved partial- 
ly successful for the needs of the settle- 
ment. 

On the 3rd of July, 1865, the ‘sun all 


at once became darkened, not by acom- 


mon cloud, but by millions of grass- 
hoppers, who for hours darkened the 
heavens, and enough of them alighted 
in our town and fields to eat everything 
But little was 
left to the people the next day, and the 
bright hopes of the season vanished as 
in a moment. We were happy, how- 
ever, to learn that considerable grain 


was left even in Cache Valley. We 


learned, to our sorrow, during the fol- 
lowing six years that the grasshoppers 
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had a special liking for higher and | 


warmer lands. We did not raise what 
we could call a crop, and but very little, 
indeed, some years. But Providence 
brought us-succor. Stockraisers came 
along from Montana in numbers, and 
paid us at the rate of from $40.00 to 
$60.00 for cows; they kept up the trade 
during the grasshopper war, though the 
Another cause retarding the progress 
of the settlement of Cache Valley was in 
the Indian troubles. It is proper, how- 
ever, to state that, through the wise 
course of President Benson and Bishop 
Peter Maughan, no lives were lost. 
We had constantly to go armed in the 
fields and on the range hunting horses or 
cattle, and to keep watch that none of 
the women or children got outside the 
fort. We had to go in companies well 
armed, and if we desired to go into the 
canyons to get wood, we had to give the 
Indians many a beef and many a hun- 
dred of flour, and a bishop’s duty was to 
wait upon the ee pleasure. 
Great credit was due to our minute men 


of those days, who, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, were in their saddles, night or day, 
George Nielsen, James McBride, Jens 
Monsen, Niels Nielsen, Peter Christian- 
sen, Andrew Nielsen, John Monsen, S. 
F. Allen and others made up this com- 
pany of minute men. In June, 1863, 
these brethren were called upon to retake 
some horses stolen by the Indians from 
the brethren at Wellsville. In this ex- 
pedition Hans Enoch Neilsen met with 
an accident, breaking his leg; this was 
the only serious accident the brethren 
_met in all their expeditions against the 
Indians. 


In the Spring of ’66, we again sent 


down teams to fetch the poor; so also 
we did in ’67. 

The inhabitants now numbered nine- 
ty-five families. : 

In ‘66, we commenced building a 
meeting house, 54x35. It was finished in 
_ December, 1869, and was built of grey 
sandstone, aud at the time was consid- 
ered a very fine meeting house. 

In 67-68, we took an active part in 
the building of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. 

HyruM AS A Co-OPERATIVE CITY. 

As a model city founded upon the sys- 
tem of co-operation, Hyrum is worthy 
of an elaborate historical treatment. 


i? 


First in order was its co-operation for 


developing the resources of the moun- 


tains. It’s bishop gives the record as 
follows: 

In the winter aad spring of 1873, 
the necessity of opening up the country 
east of us for the purpose of obtaining 
therefrom building material and securing 
herd ground for our horses, cattle and 
sheep, and for manufacturing butter and 
cheese, was presented to the people by 
Bishop O. N.. Liljenquist, explaining 
that upon this move our prosperity great- 
ly depended. Meetings to talk this mat- 
ter over were held occasionally, and as a 


result thereof, 128 shares were subscribed -~ 


by 128 persons, at $40 each, payable in 
labor on the road, for the purpose of 
commencing work as soon as spring 
opened. . The shareholders appointed O. 
N. Liljenquist superintendent of the work, 
with O. S. McBride to assist him. Lehi 
Curtis, O. S. McBride and Charles An- 
dersen were appointed to survey the 
road. With the opening of the spring 
the work begun and was prosecuted with 
great vigor, backed only by the muscles 
of the shareholders. As the summer ad- 
vanced the farmers returned to their 
lands, and but few remained to forward 
the work, but still the end was not 
gained. The superintendent determined 
to see the task completed, called upon 
old and young to put the shoulder to 
the wheel, and in response aged men and 
young boys worked out a share each. 
With others he made contracts and 
agreed to pay in means which he himself 
did not know where to obtain; but in- 
variably, when such contract was com- 
pleted, the pay was on hand. ‘‘ The 
road must be completed,’’ was the motto. 
Early in August the following letter was 


received by the superintendent in camp, — 


some twelve miles up the canyon: 
Bishop O. N. Liljenquist, 

| Hyrum. 

Dear Brother,— | | 
‘Can President Young and party pass 
over your new road through Blacksmith’s 


Fork Canyon, on their way to Bear Lake. — 
August 25th? Please answer, 


Brigham Young, Jun.’ 
‘The superintendent answered in the 
affirmative. This fixed the time for the 


completion of the work, although two | 


miles of the fourteen through the canyon 
were as yet untouched, mostly heavy 


| work, and the laborers had dwindled 


. 
| 


was a net 
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down to two men and eight or ten boys. 
‘* When the news of the letter reached 
town all hands that possibly could be 
spared rallied, and on the 23rd of Au- 
gust the work was accomplished. Presi- 
dent B. Young and party passed over 
the road at the appointed day. All ex- 
pressed their surprise and great satisfac- 
tion in finding such a splendid road 
through these mountains. The party 
camped at Rock Creek for the night, 
and as an expression of kindness and 
raise, named the camp after the super- 
intendent—Camp Liljenquist. While here 
Prest. Young said, ‘I am very much sur- 


_ prised at finding such a splendid road, 


and such a good place for it,’ stating 
that it was right that the brcthren who 
had done this great work should possess 
the country which they had opened up; 
_ aud he blessed the superintendent and 
the people. ‘The cost of the road, in- 
cluding what had been done. previously 
at the mouth of the canyon, and what 
was done to improve the same, was over 
ten thousand dollars. We put a toll 
gate on the road and kept it in good re- 
pair. In 1875, when all our branches of 
business were consolidated, the road was 
taken at a valuation of $6, 400. oo, but 
discounted afterwards; so in the last 
statement, January, 1881, it was counted 
_ as a resource of $4,700.00 with a view of 
discounting it $300.00 each year, or in 
other words placing that much of other 
value each year instead of the road, so 
that when the term of the organization 
has expired, we shall hold in full value 
other property instéad of the road. The 
toll realized each year has varied from 
nine to twelve hundred dollars. We 
have kept all road accounts under one 
head, such as new roads to timber, else- 
where, until the year 1880. The result 
In over expenses of $104.00 ; 
and even then we built $150.00 worth of 
dugway coming up the bench in the val- 
ley. A round trip through the canyon 
is 50 cents, and a round trip to any point 
in the canyon 35 cents. The result is we 
have no trouble of getting our roads re- 
paired when needed. 

The Wasatch, or Steam-mill Coie 


pany, was organized Sept. 8th, 1873, 
with the following officers : 

*President, O. N. Liljenquist ; ; Vice- 

President, S. F, Allen; Secretary and 

Treasuref, A. A. Allen.’ 
«Directors: W. B. Preston, George O. 


Pitkin, A. A. Allen, William Williams, 


Ira Allen, O. S. McBride, John G. Wil- 
son, Peter Christiansen, A. P. Rose.’ 
«Fifty-one shares had been subscribed at 
$50.00 each by’fifty-one different persons. 
The company bought. a steam mill, cost 


$3,000.00; made a road to some red 


pine timber, cost, $500.00; moved the 


_mill from Logan to timber, cost, $300.- 


oo; made a contract for building a wag- 
on road to White Pine, some seven miles 


' from the terminus of Blacksmith’s Fork 


road to the summit or dividing ridge, 
between Rich and Cache counties ; total 
cost, $1,500.00. 

“Tn 1874, O. N. Linjenquist was ap- 
pointed general superintendent. The 
steam mill was moved to the White Pine 
as early in the spring as practicable. The 
company bought another steam engine 
at the cost of $850.00, and a shingle mill 
at the cost of $600.00. The company 
bought one and a half lo‘s,close to the rail- 
road depot,in Logan, for lumberyard pur- 
poses, for $750.00. We placed our lumber 
and shingles on the same, and our trade 


extended from Franklin to Salt Lake 
City, and to all intermediate points. A 
serious difficulty was experienced in open- 
Ing up the lumber trade in Cache at that 


timé, viz., we had to reach the Salt Lake 
market, or some distant railroad, to ob- 
tain cash for our material. This difficul- 
ty, however, has now been overcome. It 
will be seen that the capital stock of the 


company was only $2,550.00, while the 


company’s property amounted to $7,500.- © 
oo. The reason of this was that the very 
limited means of the people had been ex- 
hausted in opening the canyon road, 

which gave to us a good country; and 
we concluded that we would rather occu- 
py it ourselves, than to be at the mercy 
of strangers who had no interest in the 
building up of our portion of the coun- 
try, who, most likely, would have dictat- 
ed terms to us less favoravle. We 
thought but little would be gained by 
turning over to others the fruits of our 
labors, concluding it would be less Op- 
pressive to pay interest on capital in- 
vested, and that while the mills paid for 
themselves they would furnish our peo- 
ple material for their houses, barns,’ 
fences, etc., for their labor. In fact it 


did much more than that; it also furnished 


the doors, sash, hinges, locks, paints, 
shoes, clothing, groceries, and in many 
instances, paid their taxes, newspapers, — 
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etc. It doubled our population in a short 
time; improvement was seen on ‘every 
hand; not only was our settlement bene- 
fitted in this manner, but it was as free 
to our neighbors as to ourselves, on the 
same terms. It is proper here to state 
that we have had the good will of the 
bishops and leading men, and the peuple, 
generally, in Cache Valley, a number of 


whom have taken shares in our enter-. 


prises. 
The following is an exhibit of the 
company’s business : 


Lumber sawed at the Siu: mill in White 
Pine. 
FEET. 
1874 and one month of’ 731 + «920,000 


Total, 3,557,760 


The lumber has been sold at 

from $15.00 to $27.50, and is 

not over-estimated at $20.00, 

on an average. The above will 

The average cost of making 


8.00 
The average cost of hauling 
to. market... » 8.00 


Total cost of making and 
hauling to market. . . . .. $56.924.16 
$1.50 per thousand for in. 
cidental expenses,such as mov- 
ing mill, buying new saws, 
belts, paying stumpage, re- 
re net gain, 8. 864. 43 


giz, 155-20 


188, ‘the present year, is not yet 
counted in. 


The Smaller Steam Engine and Shingle 


Mill.—No. of thousand shingles sawed: 


VEAR. 

1.087.000 


Total, 3,756, 000 
Vatec of shingles $3.50 per 


1875 sawed . 84.100 


The above amounts. were 
made at the shingle mill in the | 
mountains. Value $690.00 on © 
the yard. © 

Cost of making and hauling 
shingles, $2.50 per thousand, 
incidental expenses $25. 

Total cost of the above 
amount. .. . $10.329.00 

Shingle mill, houses, engine, 
etc., burned Aug. 22, 1878; loss 2.000.00 

gain to balance 817.00 


$13,146,00 


In the winter and spring of 1878 the 
company put up a water mill at Hayes 


‘Canyon, and sawed the same year, 5.597 


R. R. cross ties and 1,240.34 feet of lum- 


-ber. After leaving the mill in the fall, it was 


burned down by the great fires that were 


' in the mountains that year;loss, $2,000.00. 


DAIRY AND HERD GROUNDS DEPARTMENT. 
‘In Feb., 1874, several general meetings 
were held for the purpose of establishing 
a dairy and herdgrounds for horses, cat- 
tle and sheep ; $1.805.00 was subscribed 
by 88 persons, 351 shares at $5.00 each. 
Orders were sent east at once for the 
purchase of the necessary machinery for 
dairy purposes. Cellars and houses were 
built, and advertisements put up for cows, 
purposing to pay the owner one half of 
the cheese each cow produced, retaining 
the other half forthe dairy, The location 
of the dairy was at the bridge on which the 


Bear Lake and Ogden road crosses 


Blacksmith’s Fork river, 20 miles east of 
Hyrum ; name of dairy—Cache Valley 
Pioneer Dairy. Operations were com- 
menced July 11th, of the same year, with 
79 cows, under the superintendency of O. 
H. Rose. The location being in the 
mountains, the seasons are naturally short, 
and we have very frequently got poor 
cows. ‘The results of the enterprise are as 
follows : 


Year. No, of Cheess Butter Expenses* 
Cows.’ made. made, 


1874 79 7 ¢ 511.40. 


1875 140 16,694 #1,589 ~=1.140.00 
1876 120 12,997 11,03! 815.00 
18977 320 12,551 1,810 «$49.00 
1878 200 24,033 1,728 1,260.00 
1879 225 25,57 1,498 1,245.00 
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1880 142 19,663 1,354 880.00 
1881 18,559 ‘1,333 1,011.00 


I, 168: 
Paying for ° 


$7,701.40 
69,534%4Ibs 


69,534 
10,433 


Leaving to the Dairy “ue 
Then add the Butter .. 


Total, 79,967% Ibs 


_ Total value of all the Cheese 
and Butter at 15 cents per 
Ib . $22,425.20 

‘The butter and cheese cost the dairy 
company ten and one quarter cents per 
pound. Our cheese is first class, with 
ready sale in the market, at better figures 
than a few years ago. 

HERD GROUNDS. 

In the spring of 1874, corrals and herd 
houses were put up. No organization 
had been effected, any further than that L: 
Curtis was appointed to look after the 
herd business and the bishop to oversee 
all. Our herdgrounds proved to be of 
very great importance to the stock owners 
in this part ofthe valley. This very year 
the Church had a very large herd of cattle 
on their hands and had used up all the 
hay and straw that could be obtained, 
there being from one to two feet of snow 
on the ground. President Preston said, 
‘You had better take them up Black- 
-smith’s Fork Canyon ; 3 they will at least 
be out of our way.’ 

This church herd, and also a large 
quantity of President Young’s stock, the 
Hyrum Dairy and Herd Company took 
charge of, and but few died or were lost 
during this severe season. 
were not reimbursed for our outlay in 
opening up the country up Blacksmith’s 

Fork Canyon, we did feel then, and do 
now, that our effort proved beneficial to 
the people generally. Large herds of 
cattle, horses and sheep have pastured the 
country every summer since this road was 
made. 

Hyrum Co-op. AND UNITED ORDER. 

At length these different branches were 
combined with the original branch of the 
Co-op.,and the whole formed the present 
United Order of Hyrum. The follow- 
ing is the report of the secretary of the 
institution : 


_ The Hyrum Co op. was organized— 


March 31st, 1869, with O. N. Liljenquist, 
_ President ; G. P. Ward, Vice-President; 
Ira Allen, J. McBride, and Hans E. 


Although 


Neilson, Directors ; 7 Unsworth, 


‘retary and Treasurer; Ira Allen, Supt. of 


Store; number of shareholders, thirty- 
eight, paid’up sh-res, $1,710.00 at $10.- 
oo per share. Up to Sept. 15th, 1860, 
our stock increased by new members to 
the amount of $2,070.00. When we 
took stock we found that we had on 
hand $2,790.00 in merchandise, &c. 
We then declared a dividend of 30 per 
cent, payable in merchandise or stock. 
We then decided to build a new store, 


$size feet, of rock, with a good 


cellar. 

‘‘In_ November, 1869, Andrew A. 
Allen was elected director in place of 
Ira Allen, who went on a mission to the 
States, and O: N. Liljenquist as superin- 
tendent of the store. On May 21st, ’70, 
we took stock again for the eight.months, 
and found that we had on hand $4,245.- 
oo in merchandise, &c., including §r1,- 
476.00 on the new store; amount of 
stock $2,720.00. We then paid divi- 
dend in merchandise and stock $1,335.00. 
Officers elected for another term, oe 
Liljenquist, President; G. P. Ward, 
Vice-President, Ira Allen, 44 McBride 
and Hans E. Neilson, Directors; J. Uns- 
worth Secretary and Treasurer. On Sept. 
15th,1870,we took stock again for the four — 
months, stock $4,025.00 on ‘hand, $4,- 
500.00, on which we paid a dividend in 
merchandise of 12 per cent. On March 
15th, 1871, our stock was $4,105.00, 
property on hand, $5,200.00. paid adiv- 
idend of ro percent. in merchandise. 
Officers all re-elected for another year. 
On May 4th, 1871, we decided to build 
a circular saw mill, with water power, 
and locate it in Blacksmith Fork Can- 
yon. On Sept. -15th, 1871, our stock . 
was $4,115.00, property on hand, in- 
cluding saw mill, $6,722.00; paid a div- 
idend 1 in stock of $1,750.00. On March 
15th, ’72, our stock was $5,865.00, prop- 
erty on hand $6,500.00; paid a dividend 
of 6 per cent. in merchandise. Officers 
re-elected. On Sept. 15th, 1872, our 
stock was $5,850.00, property on hand, 
$6,800.00; paid a dividend of ro per 
cent in merchandise. On March’ 1 sth, 
1873, our stock was $5,588.00, having 
paid out and taken on account, $262.00, 
property on hand, $7,500.00; paid a div- 
idend of 20 per cent. in merchandise and 
stock, 10 per cent. of each, and also depre- 
ciated our saw mill $480. oo. Officers 
elected, O. N.. Linjenquist, President ; 
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P. Vice-President ; 
Wheading, Andrew Neilson and Harlem 


H. O. | 


McBride, Directors ; J. Unsworth, Secre- | 


tary J.S. Allen ; Treasurer. Sept.1 sth,’ 73> 
stock was $5,955.00, property on hand, 
$7,800.00; paid a dividend of 20 
cent. in merchandise, ro per cent. of which 
in stock, also depreciated our store build- 
ing $300.00. Qn March rsth, 1874, our 
stock stood $6,446.00, property on hand, 
$8,450.00; paid a dividend of 10 per 
cent. in merchandise. O.N. Liljenquist 
desired to be released on account of 
other business. Officers elected: A. P. 
Rose, President; Ira Allen, Vice-Presi- 
dent; H. E. Neilson, O. H. Rose and 
7 Jorgen Jenson, Directors; J. Unsworth, 
Secretary ; J: S. Allen, T reasurer. On 
. Sept. 1th, 1874, our stock was $6, 385.00, 
property on hand, after another deprecia- 
tion of store, building and saw mill of 
$700.00, and placing $547.00 as a con- 
tingent fund, was $7,650.00; we paid no 
dividend. On March isth, 1875, our 
stock was $6,110.00, our property on 
hand, $8 000.00; paid a dividend of 
20 per cent. in merchandise for the year. 

‘¢ During the six years we had paid out 
in dividends, $5,512.00 in merchandise, 
and $4,104.00 in stock. At this time we, 
in general meeting, and by a large maj- 
ority of votes, adopted the following con- 
stitution, in order to amalgamate other 
branches of business such as Steam mills, 
dairy and roads: 
Territory of Utah ss. 
County of Cache. 

Whereas,we the undersigned, being de 
sirous of forming a corporation for pur- 
poses hereinafter mentioned, do adopt the 
following: | 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION: 

ArT. 1. The name of this corporation 
— be the United Order of Hyrum 

ity, 

ArT. 2. This corporation shall con- 
tinue in existence for a period of nentye 
five years. 

_ ArT. 3. The objects of this corporation 
are for mining, manufacturing, commer- 


cial and other industrial pursuits and the | 


construction and operation of wagon 
toads, irrigating ditches and the colon- 
ization and improvement of.lands, and 
for the establishment and maintaining of 
colleges, seminaries, churches, libraries, 
and any benevolent, charitable or scien- 
tific association, and for any other right- 
ful objects consistent with the constitu- 
7 | 


tion of the United States, and the laws 
of the Territory. Also to take, receive 
and execute trusts, either passive or active, 
and for these purposes shall have the 


right and power to receive, take and hold, 


either by gift, purchase or devise; the 
right, title, interest and possession of real 
or personal property, and may bargain, 
selland alienate the same, and thereby 
pass such title thereto as it may hold 
therein.- But it is expressly understcod 
and agreed that when property is held by 
this corporation as a trustee, the benefic- 
iary of the trust shall not, in considera- 
tion of such trust, be entitled to stock in 
said company,and it is further understood 
and agreed that if the beneficiary halds 
and keeps possession of the trust pro- 
perty, this company shall not be ac- 
countable or liable, nor in any way re- 
sponsible for the rents, issues or profits 
thereof. - But the trust, duty, power, in- 
terest and authority of this company to 
such property shall be expressed in the 
deed of conveyance thereto of real pro- 
perty, or the agreement. between the 
parties, if personal. 

ArT. 4. The general place of business 
of this corporation shail be in Hyrum City, 
in the Territory of Utah, with the right, 
privilege, and power to establish one or 
more branch-places of business. 

Art. 5. The capital stock of this cor- 
poration shall be thirty-eight thousand, 
five-hundred and twenty dollars—[$38,- 
520.00, }which shall be divided into 1,540 
shares of $25.00 each. 

[Then follows the elaborate seeiies of 
the constitution, too lengthy to give, but 


the above will show the spirit and scope_ 


of itsaims.] 

No. of shareholders, 155; stock sub- 
scribed $16,732 ; value of property,$17,- 
525.00, no liabilities in this appraisal. 
On April 3rd, 1875, A. P. Rose tend- 
ered the resignation of the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the Hyrum Co-op. to the Board 
of the United Order, who had been pre- 
viously elected for the United Order. 
Names of Officers and Directors: O. N. 
Liljenquist, President ; Hans E. Neilson, 
1st. Vice; John G. Wilson, 2nd. Vice, 
James. Unsworth, Secretary, and A. P. 
Rose, Treasurer. A. A. Allen, O. H. 
Rose, Peter Christianson, James Mc- 
Bride, Jens P. Jensen, George Neilsen, 
S. F. Allén and Geo. P. Ward; Superin- 
tendeat of Store Department, J. Uns- 
worth ; Superintendent of Road, Julius 
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Johnson ; Superintendent of Steam Mills ; 


erintendent of Dairy. April 16th, 1875, 
James Unsworth was appointed general 
business manager. .At the genera! meet- 
ing held in Hyrum, March 2oth., 1876, 
our stock was $16,732.00; our property 
on hand was $18,588.00 ; we paid a div- 
idend of 10 percent. in stock. April 
20th, 1876, O. N. Liljenquist resigned, 

on occount of being called on a mission 
to Denmark. Ali members of the Board 
re-elected, also the officers, President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. Unsworth, also by the Board, appoin- 
ted general business manager ; James Mc- 
Bride, Superintendent of Steam Mills ; 
O. H. Rose, Superintendent of Dairy. 
On March 2oth, 1877, our stock was 
$18,182.00; property on hand $22,361.- 
oo. We also depreciated the value of 

our property $3,512.00. 

_ Members all re-elected. Board met 
and organized, with J. McBride, Presi- 

dent; Hans E. Neilsen, rst. Vice; G. 

P. Ward, 2nd. Vice ; J. Unsworth, ‘Sec: 
retary ; A. P. Rose, Treasurer, James 
McBride as general business manager, J. 
Unsworth,. Superintendent of Store, O. 
Hi. Rose, Superintendent of Dairy ; Peter 
Christianson, Superintendent of Mills; 
C. C. Shaw was appointed to fil! the 
place as a Director of O. N. Liljenquist. 
On March 2oth, 1878, our stock was 
$22,500.00, Our property on hand $a,- 

679.00, paid a dividend of 15 per cent. 

Board met and organized with the same 
officers, with S. F. Allen, Treasurer, in- 
stead of A. P. Rose. : 

March 2oth, ’79, our stock was $24,- 
679. 00, our property had decreased by 
depreciation and loss by fire of our 
Shingle Mill, to the amount of $2, 400.00. 
We still had property to the value of 
$22,600.00; we declared no dividend 
this year. 

On March 1st, ’80, officers re-elected, 
we still depreciated our property, and* 
brought it down to what we considered a 
cash valuation on all, and up to this 
time had not issued any certificates of 
stock. 

_I will here enclose the Secretary’s re- 
port after the depreciation, etc., had been 
made, and after a thorough investigation 
of the Company’s property, etc. (See re- 
port), 

We built this season of 187980, a 
Blacksmith Shop and got it started with | 


] two furnaces, and full sets of tools. Cost 
Peter Christianson, and O. H. Rose,Sup- | 


$1,000.00. 

On January 20th, ’81, our property 
was worth $30,817.00; our ‘liabilities, 
$8,743.60; our Stock account was $18,- 
737-66 ; capital invested $16,522.76. We 
declared a dividend of ro per cent. pay-— 
able Nov. 1st, 1881. Officers, O. N Lil- 
jenquist, President; J.’ McBride, st 
Vice; J. Unsworth, 2nd Vice, also Sec- 
retary and business manager; I. C. 
Thorsen, Treasurer. 

Respectfully, 
James UNswort, Secretary. 


SECRETARY’S Report, U. O. H. C. 
Year ending Feburary 28th, 1880. | 
To the Stockholders of the United Order 
of Hyrum. 


I have the honor to present to you-at 
this time, the annual report required by 
the company’s by-laws, showing the pre- 
sent financial condition of the company 
at the end of our fiscal year, Feb. 28th, 
1880. The capital stock of the Company, 
in fully paid up shares, amounts to $15,- 
725.00 and fractional shares of Stock 
$797-76, making a total of stock $16,- 
522.76. While the Company owns in 
Real Estate and Mill property, etc., de- 
preciated to acash valuation, $18,200.00, 
showing $1,677.24 more property than 
the stock calls for. The available means 
on hand, as shown by -our inventories, 
and what is owing to the Company 
amounts to $11,735.97, while the Com. 
pany owes $6,827.77. After paying all 
expenses, loss in interest and what we 
consider bad debts, we still have a sur- 
plus of $4,908. 20. 

The directors in reviewing the affairs of 
the Company, and being desirous of im- 
proving and extending our business in the 
future, have thought it advisable to de- 
clare a dividend of 10 per cent, $1,572.50, 
and place the other, $3,335.70, to our re- 
serve fund, to be used in starting as soon 
as possible, blacksmith, furniture, tailor 
or shoe shops, and giving employment 
to as many of our people as possible. . 

The dividend will be paid as follows: 
one-fourth in merchandise, three-fourths 


| in our productions, payable, Dec. rst, 


1880. The reason for so doing, is that 
we-have just paid out a dividend of 15 
per cent, previously declared. The prin- 
cipal improvements made during the 
year, are on our planing mills, buildings 
for the same, and lumber yard, with shed, 
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&c., all covering an area of two acres of 
land, altogether costing $3,000.00. 

It was by resolution of the 
Board in our last meeting that we 
change our-financial year, to end Dec. 
31st, instead of Feb. 28th, also that the 
business meeting be held on the third 
Monday in January, each year, with a 
view that all tithing paid by the Com- 
pany may be credited to individual stock- 
holders at the proper time. The Board 
also recommend that the time of election 
be changed from the third Monday in 
March, to the third Monday in January 
10 a.m., according to posted notice re- 
quired by our By-laws. 

It is also ‘proposed by the Board that 
the tithing of all hands employed by the 
Company, be deducted out of their earn- 
ings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James Unsworth, Secretary. 

Bishop Liljenquist, concluding the his- 
tory of Hyrum, says: 

‘*As a result of co-operation, more 
than one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars have been extracted from the 
mountains in the shape of lumber, shin- 
gles, and cheese and butter from the 
cows. Besides this-amount there are 
tens of thousands of dollars more as 
shown in the exhibits received from other 
sources.’’ 

Of the principle of co-operation the 
Bishop wisely says: 

‘‘Any co-operative movement that 
takes the masses along on the high road 
to prosperity, and makes them feel that 
they are acting their part in the great 
missionary labors committed to them from 
on high, has a right to be welcomed and 
supported by all. Many, of course,are the 
difficulties to be overcome to successfully 
start and carry on enterprises of this 
kind. Location has also a great deal to 
do with its financial success. Large busi- 
ness centres have the advantage of the set- 
tlements on the outside, being most promi- 
nent. A few fundamental principles un- 
derlie a successful co-operation, such as 
continuing in the kind and _ brotherly 
spirit in which we started. If one of 
the stockholders should think that he or 
she could no longer spare the funds in- 
vested in our Co-operative institution, 
while such a person comes confiding and 
in the spirit of kindness, stating his or 
her circumstances and what has -hap- 
pened, would it then be right-to answer 


own ticket. 


abruptly, ‘that our contract is.for twenty - 


five years, and at the end of that period 


you may call?’ or would it be better to 
say ‘I will present your case at our very 


first Board meeting, and state your cir- 


cumstances to’ the brethren. I know 
they will do the best they can?” The 


person goes away, feeling that all is well. 


It is pretty much the same thing with 
this matter as it is in regard to a man 
and his wife. We have’seen some men 
in the world who make statements some- 
thing like this, ‘ Our contract is for life, 
and you must grin and bear it the best 
way youcan.’ Other men we have heard 
say, when the wife is troubled and ex- 
presses a desire of dissolution of partner- 
ship—‘ My dear, of free choice on both 


sides, we entered into the marriage re- 


lations, and on this principle we would 


like to continue it to our mutual benefit 
and happiness, and on this principle 


only can it be continued; come, let us 
see where the difficulty lies and see if we 
can remove the same.’ Another im- 
portant principle is, the freest possible 
range must be given to the stockholders 
in the choice of officers. We have, al- 
most invariably, since the organization 
of the United Order, voted by ‘secret 
ballot, each stockholder making his or 
_ The result of each elec- 
tion has been so satisfactory, that had the 


best council been employed to select a - 


ticket, it could not have been bettered. 
It is a natural law, if you can not trust 
me, I can not trust you. Like begets 
like. Another natural law is, that the 
mother cannot forget her nursing child. 
It is precisely so with the brethren 
who organize co-operative institutions. 
They will endure almost every hardship 
in order that their offspring may live. 


_ Another thing is, the union of interest is 


as important when properly organized, 
as the union of people. ‘The strength of 
the union depends upon ‘the strength of 
the individuals composing such union. 
The benefits arising from such a union 
of interest are many. One is, that if 
one of these institutions meets with bad 
luck, as we call it, the other five or six 
prosperous institutions take it along and 


act the part of the good Samaritan ; and 


so in their turn, they may all meet with 
bad luck, and still all live and prosper ; 
while, on the other hand, should they 
have rejoiced in each other’s downfall,in 


course of time they may all have fallen. 
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‘Let the strong take the weak one along, 
and teach him also how to become 
_ strong,’ is the divine counsel.”’ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BisHoP O. N. LIL- 
JENQUIST, ONE OF THE FA1HERS OF 
THE SCANDINAVIAN MISSION. 


‘¢T, Ole Nielsen Liljenquist, was born 
in Ignaberga, Vestra Goinge, Herred 
County, Scone, Sweden, September 23rd, 
1826, and am the son of Niels Tykeson 
and Bingta Larsen. My father was the 
eldest son of his parents. Farming was 
the occupation of the family as far as 
200 years hack, they occupying and in- 
habiting the same places, farms and 
country ; how much longer cannot be as- 
certained on account of the records being 
burned previous tothattime. My father 
married my mother at the age of twenty- 
six, and at that trme he occupied a small 
farm. They had five sons and daughters 
born to them, I being their first born 
child. My father met with an untimely 


and sudden death at the age of forty-one | 


years, while quarrying white limestone, 
several tons weight falling upon him; this 
was on the morning of February 27th, 
1841. Iwas then fifteen years of age. 
I had been apprenticed by my parents at 
the age of eleven to a master tailor, for 
a period of three years to learn his trade. 
At my father’s death,'it became my duty 
to attend to the farm, which had now 
become very small, thus farming and 
tailoring alternately, helping to sustain 
my mother and two sisters. At the age 
of 21, it would be my duty, in common 
with all young men of my age born on 
Swedish soil, to be enrolled for military 

service. I should perform actual service 
in time of peace, sixteen or eighteen days 
only, but subject to be called on any time 


in case of war. My mother, while young, | 


’ Jost both her father and her uncle, who 
fell on one battle-field, so she could not 
bear the idea of my becoming subject to 
the military laws of Sweden. It was, 
therefore, proposed and agreed upon that 
I should leave my native country before 
becoming subject to this military law. 


Accordingly, I bade good-bye to my. 


dear and affectionate mother and to my 
two sisters in the latter part of April. 
1846. The scene of our parting can only 
be understood by those who have had a 
similar experience. My mother seemed 
not willing to be comforted. I had to 
tear myself away from _* it requiring 


er, Bodil Larsen, or Ockerberg, 


‘all the strength I possessed to do so ; and 
these words, ‘‘ O, my dear son,’ 


’ calling 
my name, ‘‘I shall see thee no more !’” 


rang in my ears for months afterwards. 


And sure enough it was the last time we 
were to meet in mortal life. 

‘‘In company with five others, I set out 
on foot for Helsingburg, carrying asmall 


bundle which made up my earthly pos- 


sessions ; but I had another inheritance 


_of far greater value,—namely, faith in the 


providences of God. My mother’s moth- 
whose 
husband had fallen on the battlefield, as 
before mentioned, had been my instruc- 
tor ffom childhood until fourteen years 
of age. She, by her teachings, had im. 
planted into my heart that simple child- 


like faithin God. Even when thus young, 


when troubled over anything, I had often | 


sought a lonely place and pouring out my 


soul to God, and had found relief. Asan 
example of what I obtained through this 
source, I will relate the following : 

‘‘It was the custom established by 
law in the Lutheran Church that, at 
about the age of fifteen, a person has to 
go to the priest nearly a year previous to 


- being confirmed or to having the privil- 


ege of partaking of the sacrament. Ihad 
only had the chance of one winter’s 


. schooling when we met before the priest 


for this probationary examination. There 
were eighty of us on this occasion, many 
of the number being rich men’s children 


_ with influence and education, while I was 
| there without either. 
rung to call us together, I sought a lonely 

_ place and poured out my soul before God, 


But before the bell 


laying my situation before Him, implor- 


ing Hisaid. All the rest of the children 


were playing. Only one besides myself 
took the course of seeking divine aid. 
When the bell was rung for the examina- 


tion, my trembling was over andI was as 


calm as a summer’s morning; while the 


others, who had played, trembled and 
_ got confused. When my turn came to 


read before the priest and to answer his 


| questions, it seemed to me as though a 


heavenly influence rested over both the 
priest and myself. Instead of being cross 
and angry as he had been with the others, 
he was very kind to me. I read clearly 
and answered his questions intelligently 
and correctly, to his perfect satisfaction, 
insomuch that I was awarded the place 
No. 1, the high seat among all of my © 
fellows who were under. this $09; 
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bation. - We met before the priest twice | 
a day from two to four hours each meet- 
ing, five days a week for nine months. 
The other boy, already named, and my- 
self continued to pray and trust in God 
for all our answers to the priestand there 
was not a single time but what he or I 
could answer the priest when no others 
could. About half of the eighty child- 
ren were turned out to start afresh anoth- 
er year after they had gone half the sum- 
mer, while I, and the other praying boy 
winose name was Manne, continued at the 
head to the last. At the close of theex- 
traordinary time, I experienced a juy and 
happiness for three days and nights that 
was beyond description.’ 

‘©T must now return to the first night 
after leaving my birthplace, my mother, 
sisters, playmates and all that was near 
and dear to me on earth. The only com- 
fort which I could find under this trying 
ordeal was to pour out my soul unto God 
to bless and protect those whom I had 
left behind and to direct my own foot- 
steps aright while I should be a stranger 
in a strange land, thinking that after 
the sacrifice would come the blessings 
 ofreunion. - But alas! little did I dream 
on that memorable night of my leaving 

my native place, of the path which 
laid before me to tread; nor could I 


then understand that the hand of God . 


was in it, and that it was He who di- 
rected the movement and led the way for 
-which [ feel to bless His holy name. 

**Qa the morning of the second day, 
after prayer and breakfast, I and my com- 
panions left the little habitation which 
had sheltered us, whose inmates, though 
poor, were very kind and sympathetic. 
The name of the, town where we had 
stayed was T yringe, some 15 miles from 
the starting point. 

‘¢On the third day, we reached Hels- 
ingburg, a distance of between fifty and 
sixty miles from home. Here we left 
the Swedish shore in a little ferryboat for 


Helsingor, a distance across Oresund > 


three or four miles. 

‘*‘When we landed on Danish soil, we 
soon made the sad discovery that we did 
not understand the language of the Dan- 
ish people nor they ours. After a couple 
of days walk along the Danish coast with 
the beautiful landscape on one side and 
the sea with its numerous sails on the 
other, and the Swedish coast in the dis- 


‘before we arrived. 


tance, we arrived at Copenhagen. After 


arriving in that city, I entered into an 
agreement (as did also one of my travel- 
ing companions) with a master tailor to 
work for him two years, at the end of 
which time we should have to make our 
proofs—one whole suit of first class gent’s 


clothing—and pass an examination and | 


— our papers as journeymen in our 
trade 

‘*Early in January, 1848, I received the 
sad intelligence of my mother’s death. I 
procured leave of absence and paid a 
short visit to my native country and birth- 
place and found my sisters in deep mourn- 
ing. We all felt keenly the loss of our 
beloved and kind mother (she was 58 
years of age at her death) ; but very glad 
to meet each other again. 

I returned to Copenhagen, Feb. soth; 
1848, on the evening the funeral pro- 
cession of Christian, the eighth king of 
Denmark took place. The whole city 
was so lit up that we could see it miles 
It was an exceed- 
ingly grand affair, and the only grand 
burial I have ever witnessed. This was 
in the day of Denmark’s aristocratic 
glory. 

“Th May of the same year, I made my 
proof and became a skilled journeyman 
in my trade, whereupon I look leave of 
my master, Christian Wilson. During 
my apprenticeship in Copenhagen,I made 
an acquaintance with Miss Christine Han- 
sen and we were married in 1848. We 
had both engaged with Christian Wilson 
on the same day, and became united 


shortly after leaving his employ. In 1849, 


a son was born to us. 

‘“‘In the same year, 1849, I made my 
master's ‘ proof* in the trade, which 
consisted in measuring a gentleman for a 
full suit of finest cloth, in the presence of 
four masters appointed for that purpose. 
I had also to cut it in their presence. 
They then drew silken threads all around 
the edges, and put numerous seals upon 
it, and finally I must make it also under 
their inspection ; when made first-class 
it must fit the person measured. I passed 
with good character and became master, 
but had no right to keep any hands to 
work for me untjl I had taken out my 


-burgher papers, and those I could not 


get until twenty-five years of age. 

_T passed examination before a magis- 
trate in October, 1850, and became a 
Burgher of Copenhagen. In part of 


1848 and all of ’49 and ’50, I did mili- 
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tary inet: in Copenhagen as one of the 
burgher militia, the regular troops being 
_ in the war against the rebellious Slesvig 
and Holsteiners, which war ended in vic- 
tory for Denmark, but cost many precious 
lives and much treasure. 

‘On the sth of June, 1849, the new 
and very liberal constitution was pro- 
claimed which gave full religious liberty. 
It is probably the most liberal and best 
constitution in Europe outside of Eng- 
land. 

**I followed my business and had 
many to work for me ; but nothing note- 
worthy happened up to the memorable 
year, in my life, of 1852. In the latter 
part of July or the beginning of August, 
I went to bed as usual, one evening, full 
of health and vigor, and had a most re- 
markable vision which, imperfectly de- 
scribed, was as follows : 

THE DREAM. 

‘I thought that I was standing on a 
hill, half a mile east of what used to be 
my parents’ home in Sweden, facing 
west, overlooking the old church and 
my native town. As I was looking, I 
‘ saw countless numbers of stars coming 
out of the horizon 1 in the north-west, as 
high up as the sun is one hour before set- 
ting. These stars made a very swift 
- movement in a half circle to the west, 


and formed themselves into persons, tak- 


ing many stars to make one person, the 
size somewhat larger than people here 
below ; and their forms were most beau- 
tiful and perfect. Thus formed, there 
was quite a congregation, who com- 
menced dancing, and their dance was 
most graceful. As I looked, I saw two 
half circles over the horizon, crossing 
one another. They were composed of 
suns like our sun, only of various colors. 
These suns, nearly touching each other, 
formed two grand arches, one from north 
to south, the other from east to west, and 
were exceedingly brilliant to look upon. 

As I looked again to the stars, they sep- 
arated as they had formed, and returned 


as they had come, and the sunbows dis- 


appeared. As the time seemed to me, 
in about three minutes: after the disap- 
pearance of the stars and suns, I looked 


to the north-west and I saw the stars’ 


coming out again, a hundred times as 
many, making the same movement as be- 
fore, only there were a great many more 
Stars to each person, and their personal 
forms were most beautiful. 


They started | 


dancing again, but their dance was so 
exceedingly beautiful that I was entirely 

overcome with joy. As I looked on the 
horizon, the whole heavens were covered - 
with suns of two or three different colors, 
the brilliancy of each as of our sun at 
noon-day.. I could not bear to look at 
it, not eyen for a second, but involun- 
tarily cast my eyés to my feet. As I did 
so, I discovered the trunk of a tree, 
some twenty inches through, covered 


with a gold casing, about each two-feet 


there was a joint around the tree; but 
lengthways was no seam or joint. This 
tree carried the same size all the way, 
and the covering thereof seemed as so — 
many joints. It appeared to me to go 
clear through the earth with. one end, 
and clear through the heavens with the . 
other. Its position was not perpendicu- 
lar. The upper part (for to me it seemed 
to have no end) was leaning somewhat 
towards the east, and the lower part to- 
wards the west, and it had a slow circu- 
lar motion. The hole it had made in 
the earth was much larger than its own 
circumference, and I observed the earth 


| rattling down the hole on account of the 


motion of the tree. I noticed my wife 


‘standing on my left side, nearly on the 


other side of. the tree, with her head 
downward ; I looked to my right to see 
if E could not learn something about all 
this magnificent scenery, and I saw a 
man stepping up on my right, who said 
very distinctly and kindly ‘when you 
see it change once more, as you have al- 
ready seen it change, the world is no 
more.’ 

| began to call upon God to prepare 
me for the change, and awoke found 
myself weeping, all my bodily strength 
seeming to have gone, so that I could 
not get up in the morning. All I could 
make of the night vision was that Ishould — 
die.’ 


‘‘ During the day following this dream 
or vision, an old acquaintance of mine, © 
by name, Jens Sandberg, called at’ my 


house. I told him what had happened 
and then he presented me with the Book 
of Mormon. It was the first time I had 
ever heard of such a book, or of such a 

ple as the Mormons. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, in company with Sandberg, 
I attended a small meeting of the Latter- 
day Saints at Christianhaven. Monday 
following as usual, my business took up | 
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my time and attention. 
in my sleep, the vision already related, 
was vividly brought to my mind, and 
there was an addition presented before 
me, an inscription in large gilded letters, 
and I read these words—‘ Take hold, 
for the time is short!’ When I awoke 
in the morning, my mind seemed to be 
changed, and I was fully resolved on 
learning more of this strange people, for 

such was the impression I got of them at 
the meeting which I had attended. 
I learned from one of the women who 
worked for me that the Latter-day Saints 
would hold a Conference on the 12th 
and 13th of August, on Enighedsvaeren, 
a large beautiful hall a short distance 
outside Copenhagen, but owing to the 
fear of mob violence it was to be kept 
quiet. This happened to be the very 
day of the morning when I awoke with 
my mind prepared by the last vision re- 
ferred to ; so I started for the appointed 
place and arrived in time for the open- 
ing services. The Lord touched my un- 
derstanding and faith sprung up in my 
heart. After the first meeting, I felt 
very anxious to retire to a lonely place 
and consult my Heavenly Father on the 
subject of ithe Gospel. I attended all 
the meetings and kept on praying to 
God until I was satisfied of the truth of 
' this Latter-day work. On September 
4th, 1852, I was baptized by Elder Wil- 
liam Andersen, and confirmed on the 
following Sunday by Elder John E. Fors- 
green. I was exceedingly happy. . Two 
weeks later my wife was also baptized. 

‘IT was soon called to the ministry. 
At a priesthood meeting, three weeks 
after my baptism, I was ordained a 
teacher and appointed Book Agent for 
Copenhagen Conference, also Treasurer 
_ for Copenhagen Branch. These offices 
I tried to magnify to the best of my 
ability. 

‘‘In November, I, with two more of 
the native brethren, was called to go to 


President Willard- Snow’s office, where he 


read to us the Revelation on Celestial 
- Marriage. It was the first time this Revel- 
ation was read to any of the native breth- 
ren. The Spirit of God rested upon me 
in a great measure while listening to its 
being read, and I knew it was from God. 

—& Elder John Forsgreen made prepara- 

tions to leave for Zion and to takea 
company of Saints with him. Emigra 

tion was a new and novel idea for the 


But one night, | 


Scandinavian people, especially on ac: 
count of a religious faith, and was met 
with a great deal of opposition. Under 
the then existing laws, no one had the 
privilege to leave without a passport, 
and in order to obtain such, some bur- 
gher of Copenhagen would have to go 
security therefor, becoming responsible 
that all was right; and as no one but 
myself-in the Church at that time held a 
burgher’s papers and privileges, I was 
called upon to render this service. To 
this I cheerfully responded, and sent in 
my- signature to the magistrate for more 
than two hundred names; but for every 


few names that were presented, I was 


sent for, and surrounded by the officers, 
who labored with me, threatened me, 
and told me they could not take my 
signature for more than one family. 
‘The chief magistrate told me that the 
penitentiary would be the result of such 
unheard-of folly. My answer was, in- 
variably, that I knew these people, and 
that I was willing to run such a risk. 

got the passports as long as any were 
needed, and Elder Forsgreen started all 
right on the zoth day of December with 
his company numbering about three hun- 
dred souls, only one company of twenty- 
eight souls had gone before; they left 
in the beginning of March of the same 
year, as the first fruits of the Scandina- 
vian Mission, and accompanied the great 
and good man and Apostle, Erastus Snow, 


the founder of the Scandinavian Mission. | 


“ In the four succeeding years of ’53, 
’54,'55 and ’56, I rendered similar ser- 
vices for much larger emigrations. In 
1853, in December, the emigration num- 
bered nearly 700 souls. The magistrate ob 
jected as strongly asin ’52, and the same 
ordéals had to be gone through again, 
but the officers of the Passport Office be- 
came more friendly the following emi- 
grations. There was also another sub- 


ject that brought: the magistrate officers 


and myself into closer acquaintance, viz: 
all parties arriving in Copenhagen had 
to present their passports, report their 


former place of residence, and show to 


the officers a certain amount of money 
according to the number in the family ; 
otherwise, some responsible person had 
to go their security, or they would be 
sent back to their native places at the 
expense of such a place. 
the Saints were turned out of employment 
and driven from their homes, they sought 
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protection in Copenhagen. 
when I presented my name in security 
for such . persons or families, it was with 
the same difficulty as with the passports ; 

but, before I emigrated in 1857, the 
magistrate officers told me that they 
would rather take my name in security 
than that of many a wealthy man, for we 
took care of our poor, and they had had 
no trouble with anything that I had 
signed. They grew very friendly indeed, 

and one of these gentlemen,—his name 
was Genderup,and he often was my friend 


in need and in the hardest struggles 


=<) 


—said to me, as he finished making out 
some nine hundred passports ; ‘ Mr. Lil- 
jenquist, if you should get into a better 
Heaven than I, would you not think of 
me?’ I replied feelingly that I would. 
He was indeed a gentleman of the high- 
est order. 

‘* There was still another use that my 
burgher papers came into. When mob 
violence was too great in our meetings, 
the police, according to the then exist- 
ing laws of Copenhagen, could not be 
called inside a house to quell a disturb- 
ance; but a burgher could deposit his 
burgher papers at any military guard- 
quarters and get a posse of soldiers ; so, 


- sometimes, when we could not manage 


the mob, I brought the soldiers. One 
Sunday, in the large hall in Gatlersgade 


I placed two files of soldiers from the~™ 


pulpit to the door, with fixed bayonets 
on, and kept them there while C. Wied- 
erburg delivered an excellent sermon. 

In the year 1856, while Prest. Haight, 
Wiederburg and myself were in England, 
there was a regular riot for a whole week 


when the police force was unable to quell | 


the riot in the streets. C. A. Madsen 
took my burgher papers and brought’ the 
military to protect the Saints assembled 
in the hall. Many were the mob vio- 
lences that the Saints were subjected to 
the first five years of my experience, es- 
pecially at emigration times.. But I will 
say little about this matter, at least at 
present. In the winter and spring of 
1853, I had the pleasure of meeting with 
our beloved friend and brother, Canute 
Petersen, who was then on his way to 
Norway, and who has since taken a 
prominent part in the Scandinavian mis- 
sionary labors; .also Brother Haugan, 
his companion.. 

‘*At the April Conference, 1853, I 
was ordained an Elder by Prest. W.Snow, |. 


At first, | 


- cases in the church an 


Shortly after, cholera broke out in Co- 
penhagen, and a great many people died. 
A young Elder, by name Peter Bjork, 
and myself visited among the faints from 
early morning till late at night for some 
three weeks, anointing the sick with oil 
and praying over. them; and in every 
case they were healed. I will name one 
of the most prominent A sister. Mathea- 
sen had been waiting on the cholera pa- 
tients at a hospital where a great many 
died daily ; she took sick herself, and 
sent for Bjork and myself. We were in 
another part of the city, administering to | 
the sick and could not go at once. 
When we arrived, she had turned black 
in the face and lost her speech ; her eyes 
were turned im her head so that she 
could not see, and she was considered 
gone. We administered to her, and 
when we took our hands off her head she 
rose to her feet as well as ever and went 
the same hour to wait on the sick again. 


Her husband, on seeing this, ran up and 


down the stairs crying at the top of his 
voice, ‘A miracle! a miracle!’ I took 
him by the arm saying, ‘If you do not 
repent of this spirit and quietly give God 
the honor, you will apostatize.’ They 
have both apostatized since ; but although 
she has fallen and followed her husban 
she has always acknowledged that she was 
saved from instant death by the power of 
God. In the middle of the summer; I, in 
company with Mr. Paul Hansen, took a 
trip to Tyin to visit his and my wife’s re- 
lations. We had an excellent time and 
were gone some two or three weeks. On 
our arrival at Copenhagen, we learned 
that the president of the Copenhagen 
Branch, Samuel Hansen, had. died of 
cholera. It was said that the Saints had 
begun to boast before the world that they 
could not die of this dreadful plague. 


| An hour after. my arrival, I wasappointed 


to fill the vacancy caused by his death. 
In the beginning of August, President 


_ Willard Snow organized a High Council 


some difficult 
appointed me 
President of the same. On the 16th and 
17th of August, a general Conference 
convened in Copenhagen, and on Mon- 
day evening, the 18th, in a priesthood 
meeting, President Willard Snow fell — 


for the purpose of tryim 


_ sick on the stand as he was talking tothe 
_ brethren. 


He was taken to the hospital _ 
next day, and a few days later Elders P. © 
_O..Hansen and H. P. Jensen started with 
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him for England, via Hamburg; but he 
died on the North Sea and was buried in 
the water. This was the first yreat cause 
for mourning among the ‘Scandinavian 
Saints ; a great man had fallen in Israel, 
there was deep and sincere lamenation 
among the Saints, and it was a very try- 
ing day in many ways. 

‘In the beginning of September, Elder 
Van Cott arrived in Copenhagen, having 
been appointed to succeed Willard Snow 
in the Presidency of the mission. A 
better choice could not have been made, 
for the Lord blessed the mission exceed - 
ingly under his long administration. I 
will here relate a circumstance. ‘ As 
President of Copenhagen Branch, I had 
some difficult cases to try, and could not 
talk with President Van Cott, there being 
only one interpreter to be had in Copen- 
hagen among the brethren,and sometimes 
it was not so easy to get his services, so 
that opinions were somewhat divided 
among the brethren on these subjects. I 
went home at ro p. m., and placing the 
church works on the table, knelt down 
and asked God to show me what I should 
do in such cases. After prayer, I read 
all I could find bearing on the subject, in 
the New Testament, Book of Mormon 
and Doctrine and Covenants; and after 
investigation until 2 a. m., I concluded 
_ that I would cut all parties off for such 
offences. I went to bed, fell asleep and 
dreamed that I stood looking over an 
exceedingly large plain, which I had to 
cross, and by closer examination I found 
that it was a pugmire, or a bottomless 
swamp, with a very smooth surface. As 
I was studying and did not know how I 
should get over and looking down before 
my feet, I discovered a solid little spot 
large enough to put one foot upon, which 
_seemed to come up from below, and while 
resting with one foot on that, another 
was provided for the other foot; and so 


it continued on until I had crossed the. 


whole of this immense plain. I was at 
the time thinking that I was alone, but 
when I was safely across I looked back 
and saw that I was followed, close to my 
heels and all the way back, and I thought 
there was no end to the train of beautiful 
people that followed me. I understood 
the dream and was well satisfied.’ 

‘At the general conference, Oct. 6th, 
53» I was appointéd president of Co- 
penhagen Conference: The territorial 


boundary was the _— and — Is- 
72 


a 


land, Sjolland, with the chief city of 
Denmark upon it. 
Van Cott made an arrangement with a 
ship’s broker, Mr. Balin, to carry the 
emigrants to England, provided he, Mr. 
Balin, could have all his arrangements 
made to acertain date. Mr. Balin started 
for England to arrange for ships, but 


failed to be back until two days after the 


appointed time and President Van Cott, 

being very anxious to get the emigrants 
off as soon as possible, closed a contract 
with Mr. Ryberg, a nephew of Mr. Bal- 

in. The emigration, numbering nearly 
700, left Copenhagen about the middle 
of December, President Van Cott accom- 
paning them to Liverpool. 
ing, while the President was absent, 
Mr. P. O. Hanson came to my house 
very much excited, stating that Mr. Balin 
was very angry over President Van Cott’s 
treatment of him and threatened ven- 
gence. Hanson felt as though something 
very bad was going to happen, stating 
that Balin wanted to see me. Nosooner 
had he left when Mr. Balin came in. 
After introducing himself, he asked if I 
could nut meet him at his office at 6 p.m. 


and bring with me the President of the © 


Copenhagan Branch. To thisI agreed. 
Mr. O. C. Olsen and myself met accord- 
ing to agreement and after being seated 
in his spacious and elegant office, Mr. 
Balin produced a long list of charges 
against President Van Cott, and pro- 
posed to us to depose our President and 
appoint in his stead his councilor, P. O. 
Hanson (who really was in charge of the 
mission in the absense of Mr. Van Cott, ) 
stating, also, to us, that Hansen had 
agreed to such an arrangement. With 
these charges in our hands, and with our 
influence over the Saints he said, all 
would be easily accomplished. I shall 
not attempt to repeat the conversation 
that continued between myself and Mr., 
Balin for more than four hours; but suf- 
fice to say, that sometimes he tried to 
buy us, sometimes to scare us and then 
he tried to reason with us. He was a 
Christian Jew, and a more cunning and 
shrewd man I have never met. I was 
myself unable to converse with President 
Van Cott whiie in Copenhagen and con- 
sequently unacquainted with his business 
transactions ; and the only one that was, 
seemed to be filled with fear and evil 
forebodings ; but this very evening I ex- 
perienced the strength of the saying by 


In November, Bro. | 


One morn- 
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the Savior to His disciples: When you 
are called to stand before kings, judges 
and so forth, take no thought of what vou 
shall say, for it shall be given unto you 
in the same moment. So it was really 
this evening ; I learned more true and 
correct principles and especially in the 
order of priesthood, by tlie answers that 
were put in my mouth, than I ever did 
before or after in the same length of 
time. Mr. Balin threatened to use his 
ineans and influence to break us up, to 
publish his charges in the papers and in 
our meetings. Instead of protecting us 
by the police and the military, as he 
claimed he had done; he would now cast 
our president in prison and use all these 
agencies to scatter us abroad. I replied 
to this that the work was of God, and it 
did not lay in human power to break it 
up. But after this evening, I heard no 
more of Mr. Balin’s plans; when I met 
him on the streetsof Copenhagan he took 
his hat off and bowed to me, and when 
President Van Cott had a dozen or: two 
of stray passengers to send to England or 
the States, he sent me to Mr. Balin to 
contract for their passage, which was all 
done very agreeably and satisfactory. 

‘In 1854, the work of God prospered 
exceedingly in Scandanavia, many great 
and noble spirits being added to the 
church, such as Niels Wilhelmsen, C. A. 
Madsen and many others that were bap- 
tized in Copenhagen. 

‘* Apostle F. D. Richards, President of 
the European mission, visited Copenha- 
_ gen during the summer, and I will here 
relate a prophecy delivered by himin my 
house. One day, as we sat at dinner, 
Mr. Richards said to me, ‘‘ Brother Lil- 
jenquist, you shall stay here two or three 
years longer, and help Brother Van Cott, 
or whoever presides ; you and your fatnily 
shall all live and come to Zion; you shall 
make a personal acquaintance with Pres- 
ident Brigham Young, his Counselors, 
the Twelve and many thousands of the 
Saints, receive your washings and anoin- 
tings and stay two years and then return 
to this country and take up your labors 
again. This prediction was fulfilled to 
the very letter. The year of ’54 passed 
in preaching, baptizing and attending to 
all the duties pertaining to the office and 
presidency of the Copenhagen Conference. 
[In the year of ’55, the blessings of God 
were richly and abundantly poured out 
upon our labors, followed up at intervals 


‘with considerable persecutions ; in this 


year we hada very pleasant visit from 


Daniel Spencer and Joseph A. Young; 


at the end of the year, President Van 
Cott was released with the privilege of. 
returning home, after having filled 
with dignity and hoaor, one of the great- 
est missions ever proformed in_ those 
countries, by any one man, Hector C. 
Haight succeeded him in the Presidency 


of the Mission, on the first day of June, 


1856. In the summer of '56, President 
Haight, Carl Widerborg and myself paid 
a visit to England on an invitation from 
President F. D. Richards, Orson Pratt 
and E. T. Benson having just arrived to 
take the Presidency of the European 
Missson and succeed F. D. Richards. 
My difficulty at this most pleasant time 
was that I did not understand much Eng- 
lish. I made, however, some very pleas- 
ant acquaintances, of which I will name, 
Pastor Dana, James Bunting and the 
Noble family in Manchester, James M. 
Brown and Wm: Budge, E. L. T. Har- 
rison of London, Wm. S. Muir and 
Charles F. Jones of Birmingham, Thomas 
Williams, Wm. Perkes and Edward W. 
Tullidge of the Liverpool office. Later 
in the summer, President E. T. Benson 
and Elder John Kay paid us a visit in 
Scandinavia. E. T. Benson preached in 
the large hall called Colloseum to some 
1,500 Or 2,000 people, and John Kay 
sang, ‘O, ye mountains high,’ and 
‘Dear Zion.’ Several reporters were 
present who understood English and they 
made very fair reports and comments on 
the apostle’s preachiag aad Kay’s singing. 


It was indeed an extraordinary time. 


Mr. Widerborg was theinterpreter. Tne 
last sermon preached by E. T. Benson in 
those lands was at Haugerup Sjolland ; 
he called on me as his interpreter, which 
was my first effort of the kind. 1 must 
now leave these pleasant scenes of child- 
hood and youth in Mormonism and turn 
my face towards the Promised Land. 

‘¢ In the latter part 6f April, 1857, I 
left Copenhagen with my wife and four 
children, Theodore, Oscar, Josephine 
and Harold; the last named just three 
months old. When stepping into a cab 
to drive down to the steamboat landing, 
the mob attempted to take the children 
away from us, and would have succeeded — 
had it not been for the timely interfer- 
ence of the police. I was put in charge 
of the company to England, and -three 
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days later we arrived, all right, at Grims- 
by, where we were met by our genial 
friend, John Kay. Our company num- 
bered 540 souls. : 

‘¢ At Liverpool, we embarked on a 
ing vessel called, ‘ Westmoreland,’ be- 
longing to Philadelphia. After seven 


weeks at sea, we arrived at Philadelphia, © 


and the first news we learned was that 
Parley P. Pratt had been assassinated, 
and President Buchanan had sent a large 
army against the Mormons. From here 
we touk the railway. to Iowa city ; here 
I was appointed to go with the handcart 
company to Florence and my family to go 
with the wagon company. From Flor- 
ence, I had the privilege of going with 
my family to Salt Lake City, where we 
arrived, September 13th, passing Buc- 
hanan’s army on the plains, they travel- 
ing on the south side of the Platte. and 
we on the north. We did notsee them, 
but on the plains we met Joseph W. 
Young on his way to Europe, calling all 
the missionaries home. Myself, wife and 
four children arrived all right-and well in 
Zion, according to the prediction of F. 
D. Richards After a few days rest in Salt 
Lake City, I was called on to take a trip 
to Echo canyon. I hauled the luggage of 
25 men in asingle narrow track wagon 
bed, and it was not half full. After be- 


ing in Echo canyon sixteen days, a mes- , 


senger arrived calling me home to Salt 
Lake City, stating that my wife was so 
sick they did not expect her to live. It 
took me only a few hours to drive to 
Salt Lake City, and on my arrival I found 
that our beloved friend, Erastus Snow,and 
his very kind family, had been watching 
over my family, night and day, like 
so many angels. When my wife got so she 
could talk, she told me that she was dy- 
ing and would not then have been living 
if it had not been for Erastus Snow call 


ing her back to life. Shesaid that death 


was sweet above all description and that 


she had no desire to come back. She 


also said that two sisters, whose names she 


did not know, had been and administered 


to her, and the influence that accom- 
panied their administration was most 
heavenly. ‘The ladies’ names- we have 
since learned ; one was Mother Whitney. 

‘‘In the early part of the summer, the 
general move came along, and I spent 
the most part of the summer between 
Provo and Salt Lake City moving people 
to and fro. I moved to Spanish Fork in 


= 


the winter of ’58-59. In the ‘spring of 


’59, I moved to Goshen. On the 8th of * 


September, I received a letter from Pres- 
dent Young, calling me on a mission to 
Scandinavia, wishing me to be in Salt 
Lake City, ready to start on the goth; if 
I could get ready, I should answer by the 
return of the messenger. Of course I re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

‘*On September 13th, 1859, I left what 
hardly could be called a home, in obedi- 
ence to the call made on me by the 
President. How singularly had now the 
prediction of F. D. Richards been ful- 
filled! The Echo canyon, the general 
move of the Saints, and having the priv- 
ilege of accompanying the apostles on 
two trips south, made me acquainted 
with the greater number of the Saints, 
with President Young, his counselors, 
with all the members ofthe quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, my family all living.and 
some that I did not have in ’54. -My 
family-accompanied me to Spanish Fork ; 
here I parted with them and put up the 
following evening with our old friend, 
Canute Petersen and his kind and ever 
ready family in their nice and comfort- 
avle home at ]exhi. Next day, I arrived 


in Salt Lake City, put up, as I might 


well call it, at my father’s house, Erastus 


Snow, went up to see President Young, - 


also Mr. Van Cott. Here I learned that 
eight missionaries had been called, viz., 
N. V. Jones, Milo Andrus, Jacob Gates, 
Elias Blackburn and William Gibson to 
Great Britain, Bertram to France, and 
John Van Cott and myself to Scandina- 
via. We were set apart on the 18th, and 
left on the roth of September, 1879. On 
the evening of the 2oth, the camp was or- 
ganized with Captain Wm. H. Hooper 


as our president, he being on his way as 


Delegate to Congress... A few merchants 
who had been at Salt Lake City, sold 
out their large trains of goods and, re- 
turning with their money, preferred to 


go with us for safety. All were furnished . 


with light conveyances and good teams, 


excepting myself. I had to ride a little 
“mule all the way, following these light 


buggies, which gave me a rather faster 


ride then I liked, especially down hill, as 


all travelers across the plains know, one 
can not get a mule io leave the company. 
If my traveling companions did not 


know me on any other account they did — 


on account of my mule. We reached 
Omaha October 18th, in twenty-eight 
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days ;*and of all men, I was the most 
happy to change my position from the 
mule’s back into any position on a 
steamer. Our genial captain, Hon. W. 
H. Hooper, was right at home on the 
steamer as well a3 on the plains. 

‘“We parted with Captain Hooper 
after a hearty good-by, and he continued 
by water to St. Louis, and we, the mis- 
sionaries, took the cars at Quincy. 

‘* Six of the missionaries, Jones, Gates, 
Andrus, Blackburn, Van Cott and my- 
celf, secured passage on a steamer, ‘ Eu- 
rope,’ of Boston, bound for Liverpool. 


Such a storm as we had on the voyage I 


have never been in since, although I 
have traveled much by sea, and crossed 
the Atlantic five times. I could not get 
on to my feet until we reached the Irish 
Channel. When the pilot got on board, 
he pointed out to us the place where a 
steamer coming from Australia, three 
days previous, carrying nine hundred 
passengers, many of whom were return- 
ing with their fortunes to efjoy in their 
native lands, had become unmanagea- 
ble, struck a rock and went down ina 
few moments,and none were left to tell the 
tale; and according to the papers more 
than three hundred ships of various kinds 
were destroyed on the English coast. 
. We arrived at Liverpool on the 13th, 
and were kindly received by Asa Calkin, 
president of the European Mission, and 
the only elder from Utah then abroad 


until our arrival. After a couple of days’ . 


rest, Mr. Van Cott and myself started 
for Copenhagen, by way of London, to 
see the American consul, Mr. Adams, 
and from him Mr. Van Cott got his pass- 
port. We took train from London to 
Hull, and steamer from there to Ham- 
burg. We arrived at Copenhagen, No- 
vember 23rd, where we were met by our 
old and intimate friend, Mr. C. Wider- 
burg, who had presided over the Scandi- 
navian Mission since the time the Utah 
elders were called home. I was now 
back again, after an absence of two years 
and eight months. I was the first elder 
that had received the Gospel in Scandi- 
navia to return and testify of Zion. It 
was a wonder and a marvel to many who 
thought that no one could ever return 
after they got to the Rocky Mountains. 
On our. arrival, Mr. Van Cott« took 
charge of the mission, and I was ap- 
pointed to travel in all the mission, 
preaching and putting the Conferences 


in order under the direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

‘¢T went to the magistrate’s office to 
report my arrival. All the officers and 
clerks left their chairs and desks and 
completely surrounded me, and bid me 
heartily welcome. I spent a very agree- 
able time with them, testifying about 
Zion and my. experience while I had been 
gone. I traveled and preached to large 
congregations in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden; and more than two thousand 
were baptized in the first year of my 
mission. In the summer of 1860, sever- 
al more of the Scandinavian brethren ar- 
rived, among whom were C. A. Madsen 
and the Doriuses. In my travels in 
Scone, Sweden, I met with a young el- 
der by name N. C. Flygare, who at- 
tracted my attention. I wrote to Mr. 
Van Cott that I believed I had found the 
proper person to take charge of the 
Stockholm Conference. His appoint- 
ment followed in a very few days.. Mr. 
Flygare presided with honor over this 
Conference about three years ; and he has 
twice since presided over the Mission, and 
is now a leading man and a bishop in 
Ogden City. He is well and very favor- 
ably known among the Saints both at 
home and abroad. I continued my la- 
bors in the same position, and with sim- 
ilar results, until the spring of 1862, 
when I was released with the privilege of 
returning home. I also made a very 
pleasant acquaintance with W. W. Cluff 
and Jesse N. Smith, and traveled con- 
siderably in their company, while they — 
were learning the language. They have . 
since presided over the Mission, and 
Jesse N. Smith has presided over the 
same twice. | 

April 2rst, 1862, I left Copenhagen 
the second time, for Zion, in charge of a 
company of Saints, numbering four hun- | 
dred and eighty-four souls. This was 
the fourth and last company from Co- 
penhagen that started for Zion in the 
spring of 1862. I left, feeling exceed- 
ingly grateful for the power and graces 
that had been bestowed upon us while 
we had been bearing our testimony to 
many tens of thousands of the people, 
and felt that our garments would be pure 
and unspotted from their blood in the 
great day of judgment. The Lord had 
blessed our feeble efforts with much 
fruit, but we felt that the harvest was 
great and the laborers few. The com- 
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pany arrived at Hamburg on the 22nd, 
and were taken by boat five miles up the 
Elbe, where we embarked on a German 
emigrant ship, a large sailing vessel, 
called the ‘‘ Athina.’”’ Weset sail on the 
morning of the 24th. We learned be- 
fore we r2ached New York,to our sorrow, 
the difference of the German-laws and 
the English in fitting out. an emigrant 
ship for its long voyage. In the first 


place, the water for use on chipboard, 


taken in on the Hamburg Elbe, rotted 
long before we reached our destination ; 
the provisions were of a yery inferior 
kind, and the way, it was cooked was 
still worse, and then not half enough of 
it as it was. The captain said he had 
carried emigrants across the Atlantic 
twenty-six years. He showed me the 
irons and handcuffs he used to put upon 
the emigrants when they were not sub- 
servient to his will, and stated that he 
used to cut off the finest head of hair 
from the girls, and said he‘would treat 
us the same if we did not honor him as 
the sole chief, and quit finding fault with 
the treatment we had. One Sunday after- 
noon, after we had concluded our relig- 
ious services, I suppose through jealousy 
and for not having any influence with 
the Saints, he threatened to: throw me 
overboard, and I suppose would have 
carried out his purpose in a crazy fit, had 
he dared to. Measles broke out among 
us and thirty-five deaths occurred, as the 
result of bad water and food. Finally, 
after seven weeks at sea, we arrived at 
New York, where we took cars for St. 
Joseph, and from there by steamer to 
Florence. Horace S. Eldredge was the 
emigration agent at New York, and he 
arranged .everything. well for us. At 
Florence we had a very long delay, and 
several deaths occurred. The four com- 


panies were made into two at Florence, 


C. A. Madsen was appointed captain of 
one, and myself of the other; and our 
great chief, John Van Cott, presided 
over both, as we traveled close together. 
We arrived safely at Salt Lake City, 
September 22nd, 1862. 

‘‘T met my family at Goshen a few 
days later, after an absence of over three 
years, all well but one less in number ; 
the youngest child, a girl, ten months 
old when I left, had died in my absence. 
_ ** At the general Conference in Octo- 
ber, our beloved friend, E. T. Benson, 
wished me to come to Cache Valley. He 


called me, he said, by the virtue of his 
Apostleship. I went to see President 
B. Young on the subject. He told me 
to go, and said, ‘ You will have it good 
with Brother Benson.’ Some time in 
November, I, with my family, arrived in 
Logan, and was directed by the presi- 
dent, E. T. Benson, to locate in Hyrum. 
I bought a little log house, with one 


room, 12x14, and paid $150.00, and 


thought myself well off, as there were 
but few even of this kind. Some had 
sought shelter under the ground. I 
bought ten acres of farming land and 
turned out a farmer. In the latter part 
of July, 1863, Bishop Calvin Bingham 
was called as a missionary to Bear Lake 
Valley, and I was appointed bishop in 
his place. 
‘*T was told that it was next to impos- 
sible to open up Blacksmith’s Fork can- 
yon. In the spring of ’64, George Niels 
and Hans E. Nielsen, myselfand others, 
went horseback, taking the Indian trail, 
and went some three or four miles up 
the canyon. While on one of the high 
points, where I could view the mountain 
sides, I burst out in thanksgiving unto 
God, saying that He had provided in 
abundance for us, if we only would reach 
forth our hands to receive it. My mind 


was fixed in regard to the opening of | 


this canyon, which was destined to play 
avery important part in the history of 
Hyrum, as well as to all the Northern 
part of Utah. When President Young 
paid a visit to our town, I asked him if 
he thought it advisable to open this can- 
yon through to the Bear Lake, Ogden 
rcad. He answered with great energy, 


‘saying, ‘ Bishop, if you will make a road 


through that canyon it will be a source 
of great wealth to you and your people. 


Follow the high watermark, never mind 


what is in your way.’ In the spring of 
1873, we started on the great work. I 
did not have a dollar, but had faith that 


I would be able to pay when the work 


was done; and so I was. One day a 
messenger from the camp brought word 
that my presence was needed. In less 
than fifteen minutes we were off, and I 
did not return until the work was com- 
pleted. One Sunday morning, one of 
the brethren came to me and said, ‘ The 
work you do here is a national work, and 


none- but governments of nations would | 


undertake such work as this; it will not 
pay.’- He asked if he could go home, 
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and I said yes. One after another came 
and asked for the privilege to go home, 
I answered yestoeach of them. O. L. 
McBride, Peter Christiansen and about 
a dozen boys were all that were left. I 
turned to * aa and said, ‘ Will you also 
leave me?’ The answer was, ‘No; not 
as iong as you are here.’ I felt some- 
what downcast. I had thought they 


were all picked men who would stand by 


..me to the last.. I went up on the moun- 
tains to lay my grievances before the 
Lord ; but as soon as I opened my mouth 
to pray, it seemed to me that Brothers 
Benson, Heber C. Kimball and many 
others were present with me; and in- 
stead of complaining and mourning, my 
grief was turned into joy,and I felt to say, 
‘It is good to be here.’ I went down from 
the mountain strong as a lion, and said, 
‘I am good for another week.’ Then I 
tried to strengthen my brethren. The 
following day, (Monday), just as we had 
finished dinner, a messenger arrived and 
handed mea letter. It’s contents were, 
‘Can President Young and company 
pass over your road, two weeks from 
Wednesday next, on their way to Bear 
Lake. Please answer.’ I wrote on the 
letter, ‘ Yes,’ 
messenger. ‘The messenger asked if I 
_had any word to send home, I said ‘No; 
only tell the drones to come out of the 
hive.’ We accomplished the work, and 
President Young and party passed over 
the ruad at the appointed time, and made 
a camp at- Rock Creek, and called the 
camp after my name. President Young 
called me to his tent twice and blessed 
me and the people, and said he was very 


much surprised that a handful of people 


had accomplished such a work. In the 


morning, when we parted at the junction. 


of the Bear Lake and Blacksmith’s Fork 
road, he called me to his carriage and 
blessed me the third time. I will now 
refer only to a few more items and leave 
my labors as presiding officer of the 


place and various institutions, to be re- | 


corded elsewhere. I represented Hyrum 
in a grain convention, held in Salt Lake 
City, in the summer of 1865. I was one 
of the delegates from Cache to the Con- 
' stitutional Convention, held in Salt Lake 
City,. commencing Feb. 19th, and con- 
tinued twenty-one days in the year 1871. 


‘*In 1870 I was elected mayor of Hy- | 


rum city. When the United Order was 


introduced in Cache, I was elected pres- 


and handed it back to the: 


ident for the same in Hyrum and second 
vice-President for the county organiza- 
tion. August 23rd, 1872, I was elected 
a director of the U. N. R. R. and oc- 


| cupied the position three years. June 


22nd, 1873, 1 was ordained a Patriarch 
under the hands- of Brigham Young, 
George A. Smith, John Taylor, Wilford 
Woodruff, Charles C. Rich, F. D_ Rich- 

ard, George Q. Cannon, Brigham Young | 
Jun., Joseph Smith and John W. Young ; 
John Taylor pronouncing the blessing 
and ordination. In the summer of '74, 
I was appoi' ted president of the Cache 
Valley Lumber Company and was a 
pioneer of that trade. At the general 
Conference, April 6th, 1876, I was elec- 
ted a missionary to Scandinavia. Friday 
morning, May sth, I took leave of my 
family, left for Europe, having previously — 
appointed James McBride to act in my 
stead. May 6th, I left Ogden in com- 
pany with twenty-four other missionaries 
destined for different parts of Europe. 
When a dis‘ance on the road, the breth= 
ren came together and wished me to take 
charge of the missionary company, which 
I did. We hada pleasant journey and 


arrived at Copenhagen, June 3rd, and > 


were met at the railway station by my old 
friend, President N. C. Flygare, and con- - 
ducted to the office at our old head-quar- 


ters, it now being 14 years, 1 month 


and 14 days since I last left the shores of 
Scandinavia. 

‘* The next day,Sunday,in company with 
President Flygare, I took steamer for 
Malmo, Sweden, and preached to a large 
congregation. June 19th, I received my 
appointment from Albert Carrington, as 
president of the Scandinavia mission. T 
visited all the Conferences once, and the 
most of them twice during this year. In 
the first year of my mission, we baptized 
over eleven hundred souls into the church. 


In my travels in Sweden I was impressed 


with the idea of publishing a semi- | 
monthly paper in Swedish. We decided 
that the first number of the paper should 
come out, January 1st, 1877, and that its 
name should be ‘The North Star,’ and 
its size the same as the ‘Scandinavian Star.’ 
We had now 500 copies subscribed. I 
appointed J. C. Sandberg assistant editor, 
with full charge of the publishing depart- 
ment in Goteborg. I wrote an introduc- 
tion directed to the Swedish people. 

‘*In the spring of 1877, it was decided 
at the Conference in Sweden, to publish 
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the Book of ‘Mormon ‘in Swedish, to | be said that there would be also, not 


come out in parts,-and 609 copies were 
subscribed. Elder A. W. Carlsen, of 
Salt Lake City, was appointed by the 
presidency.of the church to go to Scan- 
dinavia and translate the Book of Mor- 
mon into the Swedish language. Elder A. 
W. Carlson arrived in Copenhazen, Sep- 
tember 27th; he comnenced work im- 
mediately on the ‘ North Star,’ whose 
office had been removed to Copenhagen. 
In October and the beginning of Novem- 
ber, I made a round trip over the Mission 
and attended all the Conference meet- 
ings and found the Conferences in a 
prosperous condition and many were 
added to the church. I was released 
from my labors in Scandinavia the last 
day of November, and after visiting re- 
latives and friends, arrived at home in 
‘the spring of 1878, reported at head- 
quarters and was received very kindly by 
President Taylor. I took up my labors 
as Bishop of Hyrum again, have now 
presided here over eighteen years, and 
am nearly fifty six years of age, and 
thank God for all his many blessings, 


O. N. 
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XPORTATION is one of the great 

‘4 \ife-streams of the social body ; and, 
as touching commerce, it is the natural 
and all-sufficient source of supply. Fur- 
‘thermore, exportation enriches a country 
and does not impoveritsh it at any time 
during regular periods of Nature’s sup- 
plies. And when we affim this, we 
mean exactly that it does not impoverish 
the country in regard to aay given arti- 
cle of commerce which may be under 
considerati»n; that is to say, if it be 
wheat, exportation does not ceplete the 


the country of that article—‘‘ the staff of. 


life,’’—but rather it will increase the 
supplies, both of Nature and of the agricul- 
tural resources by the farmer’s cultivation 
of the land. ‘Take the **seven years of 
plenty,’’ which we may for example sup- 
pose to have begun with nu exportation, 
in acountry where there is plenty o: land 
waiting for cultivation, as there is all 
over Utah, and, letting exportation com- 
mence the second year, continuing to the 
seventh, with a ready and_ sufficient 
money producing market, and the result 
would most likely be a double quantity 
of wheat raised on the seventh year. This 
being the natural result, it scarcely need 


only a plentiful increase of money in the 
country, but a corresponding increase of 
everything else. 


The garnering up of wheat, and the . 


stoppage of exportation, is only consist- 


ent and justifiable as applied to the ‘‘seven 


years of famine.’’ Instead of its being 
sinful and a sign of ingratitude to the 
the Giver of good—that is to say, in this 


case, to the Giver of wheat—to disburse - 


the supplies of Nature through the legi- 
timate channels of commerce and ex- 
change, it is rather sinful and ungrateful 
to Him to hoard up wheat in times of 
plenty, unless a period of famine was un- 
mistakably before the country at a near 


- season, or the condition of the country— 


for instance in the early days. of its set- 
tlement —should demand that for the 
time being, before the law of commerce 
and exportation should prevail, wheat 
should be kept at home to feed the con- 
sumers at home. Instead of this hoarding 
system proving trust in Providence, it 
proves distrust in the beneficent Giver, 
and great stupidity in the social and com- 
mercial policy. 

Our community generally, and the 
agricultural portion of it in particular, 
have been very familiar with the counsel 
of the leaders to store up wheat for times 
of scarcity ; but they have nut seemed to 
have properly appreciated the essential 
wisdom of the counsel, nor to-have dis- 
criminatingly applied the counsel to the 
times threof -That counsel was given by 
Presidents Brigham Young and Heber C. 
Kimball in the early days of the settle- 
ment of this Territory, when famine 
really was staring the people in the face 
from the cause of crickets, and before the 
land was so largely under a surplus cul- 
tivation. Moreover, it was during a per- 
iod when the community passed through 
two very general famines, in which those 
two great leaders bountifully shared their 
own family supplies among the destitute 
portion of the community. What more 
reasonable than that such counsel should 
be given at.such a time, and as the More 
mons were so much like an Israel in 
Egypt, how natural that the seven years 
of plenty and the seven years of famine, 
of Joseph the Patriarch’s time, should 
have become a popular example to talk 
about to the congregation to discipline 
the people to prudence and frugality. 

But the time came—say at the com- 
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pletion ofthe U. P. and C. P. railroads 
—when that counsel was no longer wisely 
in force ; but rather Providence and a 
change of circumstances, put our Terri- 
troy under the law of exportation. It 
then became both detrimental to the 
public good commercially, and interrup- 
tive of the prosperity and cultivation of 
the country, to forbid the exportation of 
Utah wheat and to insist upon its being 
hoarded up in large granaries until time 
of scarcity. It is evident that the money 
brought into the country during the 
“seven years of plenty’’ would be am- 

ple, for the importation of wheat by the 
railroad during a seven years of famine 


in Utah, and be comparatively easy, | 


seeing that the monetary resources of the 
country would have been multiplied in a 
hundred ways. But the natural law is 
not seven years of famine. It is six of 
plenty and labor and one of rest for the 
land, or perhaps a periodical scarcity. 
This law gives us the natural Sabbath, 
or day of rest. The example of Egypt 
is the great exceptional case in the 
world’s history. Neither is it the law for 
there to be a universal famine. Were 
Utah to be in want, America could plen- 
tifully supply her with bread. 

Our merchants in the early days, spite 
of the counsel in question, exported our 
Utah wheat, and thereby our people 
were supplied with ‘‘State’s goods.’’ 
And the-time came, on the advent of 
the railroad, when the opportunity of- 
fered itself for an exportation of Utah 
wheat upon a large scale, and. even to 
foreign markets. 

Mr. S. W. Sears was the young enter- 
prising man who made a mark in this di- 
rection some years ago. He not only 
saw the opportunity, but, with an ad- 
mirable daring of a great commercial 
spirit, resolved to export shiploads of 
Utah wheat for the British market. So 
great was the interest created abroad 
among the wheat traders by this enter- 
prise, and so decided his success, that 
Mr. Sears was dubbed in San Francisco 
and London the *‘ Utah Wheat King.” 
Before presenting this gentleman bio- 
graphically, we may come directly to 


this famous wheat transaction, which 


will in itself justify a review of this en- 
terprising young man’s life. The San 
Francisco Journal of Commerce of April 
23rd, 1879, said under the head, 


¢ 


Mormon ‘WHEAT. | 

‘‘A representative of the Journal of 
Commerce, thinking that the matter of 
the wheat interests of the Territory of 
Utah would be one of general interest 
to our readers, called upon Mr. S. W. 
Sears, of Salt Lake, now staying in this 
city—a gentleman known as the ‘ Utah 
Wheat King.’ Mr. Sears is a young man, 
younger in fact than would be expected 
by any one who only knew him by repu- 


tation, for his. operations, in connection 


with the exports of the Mormon territory, — 
have brought him a great deal of notori- 
ety. On introducing himself and stating 
his business, Mr. Sears received the rep- 
resentative of the Journal of Commerce 
most politely, and, in answer to his 
queries, spoke as follows: 

‘¢* Well, you newspaper men seem to 
be everywhere. I have met your kind 
in Chicago, St. Louis, New York and 
Boston, when I have visited those places 
on business. I was not aware we were 
of so much consequence in our Territory. 
The shipment of wheat from Utah to 
San Francisco commenced about six 
years ago, but our shipments, until the 
past few months, have been comparative- 
ly light, and our sales have been made 
here in 300 and 500 ton lots. But iso- 
lated as we are now, with heavy freights 
to pay, it occurred to me we should seek 
a direct market and avoid all unnecessary — 
commissions as well as storage, insurance 
and other expenses contingent upon do- 
ing business in San Francisco alone. 
Knowing, after last season’s crop was 
harvested, that we would have about 

,0oo tons surplus, I commenced mak- 
ing ‘arrangements for direct shipments to 


the European markets, &nd in December. 
‘of last year furnished most of the cargo 


of the ship ‘ Maulesden, ’ but it was sold 
in this port to a prominent wheat ship- 
ping firm here. The cargo contained 
upwards of 1,500 tons of Utah wheat, 
shipped from Utah by himself. About 
one month ago, I chartered the shi 


Ivy’ and loaded it entirely with Uta 


wheat, some 1,905 tons, and she has 
just completed her cargo at Oakland 
wharf and moved out into the stream. 
She goesto Cork to get her orders for final 
destination, which in all probability will 
not be determined for four months yet.’ ” 

‘<¢ Are you shipping this wheat as an 
individual, or merely as an agent for the 


grangers of Utah?’ 
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‘¢¢Tt is entirely. on my own account. 
_ [have purchased the wheat and expect 
to own the cargo until it arrives at its 
destination.’”’ 

. ©*What are your intentions as to fai 
ture shipments ?’”’ 

‘1 regard this as only the commence- 
ment of a large enterprise that will year- 
ly increase, as we have many thousand 
acres Of land capable of producing an 
excellent quality of wheat, and our Ter- 
ritory is peopled with an industrious and 
frugal class, whose motto is—‘If they 
consume Six bushels per head they must 
raise ten.” With the natural growth of 
the Territory and the utilization of the 
myriad of mountain streams, I think our 
production will be very largely increased 
during the next five years, and were it 
not for the long distance from seaboard 
and the consequent heavy freights, Utah 
might take a front rank as a wheat grow- 
ing district, but, of course, handicapped 
as we are, our productions will be limit- 
ed to some extent. Unless science should 
open up some cheaper mode of transpor- 
tation we must necessarily be content to 
rank with the middle class of shippers. 
We have shipped to your city and to 
Sacramento some of the finest potatoes 
produced in the worid. For the quality 
of our Salt Lake potatoes I will let your 
San Francisco housewife be the judge. I 
have dealt largely in this article of pro- 
duce, having shipped in the past five 
years over four-hundred car-loads.’ ’’ 

““¢Does San Francisco derive any 
benefits from the Utah trade?’ ’’ 

““*Yes. We buy our Japan teas, 
coffee, rice, canned goods and many 
other articles, throwing the balance of 
trade largely in favor of San Francis- 
co.’ 

‘¢¢ What is the political situation at 
present in Utah?’”’ 

‘«“ Now, you are getting outside of my 
business. I find I have all I can attend 
to without going into such matters. Ask 
me something easy. ‘ How do you like 
our climate?’ or something of that kind, 
and I can answer.’ ”’ 

‘* Mr. Sears has been for the past ten 
years largely interested in business in 
Utah, and 1s at the present time one of 
the leading business men of that young 


Territory. His reputation among bank- 


ers and business men of the coast stamp 

him as having well earned the reputation 

he bears. Great credit is due to him for 
73 


his enterprise, as it is of great benefit to 
the farmers of Utah. It brings them the 
hard coin for their labor and the highest 
price is obtained, as all commissions are 
thus saved to the farmer.’’ 

Here is another clipping from the sae 
Francisco papers : 


UtTaH WHEAT. 


‘¢ It seems that the production of wheat 
in Utah is reaching such an extent that 
direct shipment via San Francisco is be- 
ing carried on by Mr. S. W. Sears, who 
is known as the ‘ Utah Wheat King.’ A 
reporter of the Journal of Commerce in- 
terviewed Mr. Sears when in this city, 
and learned from him that the shipment 
of wheat from Utah to San Francisco 
commenced about six years ago, but the 
shipments, until the past few months, 
were comparatively light, and sales have 
been made in San Francisco in 300 and 
500 ton lots. But it occurred to Mr. 
Sears that they should seek a direct 
market and avoid all unnecessary com- 
missions as well as storage, insurance and 
other expenses contingent upon doing 
business in San Francisco alone. Know- 


ing, after last season’s crop was harvested, | 


that Utah would have about 5,000 tons 


surplus, he commenced making arrange- 


ments for direct shipments to the Euro- 
pean markets, and in December of last 
year furnished most of the cargo of the 
ship ‘Maulesden,’ but it was sold in this 
port to a prominent wheat shipping firm 


here. About one month ago, Mr. Sears ~ 


chartered the ship ‘Ivy,’ and loaded it 
entirely with Utah wheat, some 1,905 
tons, and she has just completed her car- 
go at Oakland wharf and moved out into 
the stream. She goes to Cork to get her 
orders for final destination. 

‘¢Mr. Sears regards this as only the 
commencement of a large enterprise that 
will yearly increase, as Utah has many 
thousand acres of land capable of pro- 
ducing an excellent quality of wheat. 
With the natural growth of the Territory 
and the utilization of the myriad of 
mountain streams, he thinks the produc- 
tion will be very largely increased during 
the next five years, and were it not for 
the long distance from seaboard and the 
consequent heavy freights, Utah might 
take a front rank as a wheat-growing dis- 


trict. 


‘©This movement of Utah wheat is 
somewhat analagous to the Colorado 
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plans for reaching the English market, 
except that the Colorado growers intend 


to ship via Chicago and the Atlantic 


ports. When these projects are in mind 
one cannot help remarking the superior 
advantages of California growers, so near 
are they to deep water shipment.”’ 
Here is one from the London Daily 
Telegraph, the Times of the common 


people : 
WHEAT FROM THE MoRMONS. 


According to the San Francisco 
Journal of Commerce, the Mormons are 
- beginning to ship wheat direct to this 
country. It seems that they had about 


5,000 tons surplus last harvest, and Mr.. 


Sears, the ‘ Utah Wheat King,’ not sat- 
isfied with sending wheat as heretofore, 
for about six years, to San F rancisco, 
has recently chartered the ship, ‘Ivy,’ 

to bring about 1,905 tons of wheat to 
Cork to await orders for final destination. 
He thinks that Utah might take ‘front 
rank’ as a wheat-growing district if it 


were not for the long distance to the 


seaboard. 

As we wish i in our Magazine, devoted 
to the history and commerce of Utah, 
to preserve the record of this famous 
transaction, we re-produce what our Salt 
Lake papers said on the return of Mr. 
Sears. ‘This from the Salt Lake Herald: 

‘“«Mr. S. W. Sears, who returned home 
from San Francisco yesterday, chartered 
another ship for the transportation of 
‘Utah wheat to the European market, 
during his stay in the Bay city. The 
ship chartered is the ‘Ivy,’ carrying 1,- 

905 tons, or 66,000 bushels. The ship- 
ments of the wheat commenced from Og- 
den, on Thursday, and are to be com- 
pleted within thirty days. It is a matter 
of congratulation among the Utah farm- 
ers that a direct market has been obtained 
for the sale of their cereals, as it does 
away with the necessity of paying com- 
mission to shippers in San Francisco. It 
being the object of all far seeing business 
men of this Territory to obtain a direct 
market for the disposition of territorial 
‘products, this last enterprise is one that 
will be beneficial in its results to all, 
either directly or indirectly. Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution is 
supplying Mr. Sears with the wheat to 
load this vessel.”’ 

Here is what the Deseret-Vews says: 
‘* A large quantity of wheat is annual- 


quality to the top. 


ly shipped away from this Territory. 
Until recently, the main profits of this 
export have been gained by the shippers. 
The farmer, of course, received the local 


market price for his grain, and the mer- 


chant sometimes made a small margin on 
handling it, while at other times he lost 
by the speculation, but the shippers 
teaped the greatest advantage, The 
opening of a direct market with San 
Francisco was a movement for the bene- 
fit of the producer, because a higher price 
for his grain could be offered than when 
it passed through the hands of several 
dealers. 

** But the greatest step for the good of 
the farmer in connection with this busi- 
ness was the shipping of wheat direct 
to the European market. This has been 
accomplished by the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Brother S. W. Sears, who, act- 
ing for Z. C. M. I., has made the matter 
a specialty, and not content with ob- 
taining in California a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the minutz of the business, 
finally went to England and has made 
himself familiar with all the ins and outs 
of the trade, and. is now thoroughly con- 
versant with the best plans for exporting 
grain from this Territory to the ports of 
Great Britain, without any intervening 
sieves through which profits may fall to 
middlemen, brokers, and grain sharps. 
He is now on his way home after attend- 
ing to the unloading of the ‘Ivy,’ con- 
taining the first shipload of Utah wheat 
exported direct. On the 8th inst. he 
wrote to T. G. Webber, Esq., secretary 
oft Z. C. M. I., that he was at Hull, at- 
tending to the unloading of the ‘ Ivy,’ 
where he had finished his investigations 
and had then learned ‘all that is to be 
learned in connection with wheat ship- 
ping from Utah.’ He found out many 
things which he could not have ascer- 
tained without being on the pete He 
says : 
“<The cargo is turning out so far 
nicely, and the fears once entertained 
about its being heated were groundless, 
and millers here say it will stand a long 
voyage as well as any wheat which comes 
to this market ; quite an important fact 
to establish if we continue shipping 
wheat. All whom I have spoken to 
about it say it is the most honestly load- 
ed cargo they haveseen for many months, 
the bottom of the ship being — in 
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‘©¢ There is quite an excitement in the 
wheat market, and prices are wild on ac- 
count of the almost entire failure of the 
English crop, much of which is still in 
the fields,.and the weather entirely unfa- 
vorable for getting ic in even in the dam- 
aged state it is now in.’ ”’ 

‘¢The writer left Liverpool with the 
emigrating Saiuts, on the 18th inst., and 
will be home in afew days. We con- 
gratulate him on his success in the en- 
terprise which he has undertaken. 

Now we are aware that some of our 
friends will think it strange that we should 
say aything in favor of sending wheat 
out of the country, when there are so 


many who have not breadstuff laid by for ‘ 


hone consumption. We wish them to 
_understand that we are not advocating 
the exportation of wheat. 
man to sell the grain that he needs for 
his ow. use, Or should lay up for a time 
of scarcity. But we recognize the fact 
that grain is one of the commodities 
which form staple articles of trade in 
Utah as well as in other places. Wueat 
ts sold in great bulk every year in this 
Territory. People find themselves in 
want of things which grain will purchase 
and they dispose of something they con- 
sider they can spare for other things 
which they urgently require. Thus a 
regular business is established on which 
large profits have been made by outside 
parties. And the grain trade goes on 
and will go on under present conditions. 

‘‘ With these considerations, is it not 
far better that our grain should be ship- 
ped direct to the best market, wherever 
that may. be, than be passed along 
_ through a succession of handlers, each of 
whom will receive a portion of the profits 
ofthe transaction? We think so, and 
therefore admire the energy, _persever- 


ance, and determination which Brother 


Sears has exhibited, in the change that 
has been brought about mainly by his ef- 
forts in this important branch of Utah’s 
inercantile transactions.” 
The same paper of November 17th, 
1879,adds the following with testimonials: 


' Direct TRADE WITH EUROPE. 


‘‘A short time age we made some allu- 
sion to the opening up of a direct trade, 
in grain, with European ports from this 
Territory, to master the details of which, 
Mr. S. W. Sears, of this city, took a trip 
to England. We related his success and 


We advise no $ 


spoke of the safe arrival at Hull of the 
ship ‘ Ivy,’ containing the first cargo of 
Utah wheat shipped direct to Europe 
without any handling by middlemen, or 
payment of percentage to brokers. Only 
one point in:the transaction of this busi. 
ness was then in any doubt, that was, the 
holding out of the guaranteed quantity 
and quality of grain in the vessel. This 
doubt was entirely dissipated when the 
ship was unloaded, and the ‘Ivy’ was. 
pronounced the most honestly loaded 
vessel that had entered that port for a 
long time. | 
‘« The following certificates from well 
known dealers establish this without op- 
portunity of dispute : : 
‘* Hut, Oct. 13th, 1879. 
Ilaving had ample opportunity of see- 
ing the cargo of Utah wheat (in process — 
of discharge) per ‘ Ivy,’ we are of opinion 
that the cargo in fairly and carefully 
loaded, and that the wheat is of superior 
quality and run more evenly all through 
than cargoes usually do shipped za San 
Francisco this season. 
KEIGHLEY, MAxsSTED & Co. 
To S. W. Sears, Esq. 


PETERBORO’ & HuLL, 
Oct. 13th, 1879. 
We the undersigned importers of wheat, 
etc , purchased the cargo of U/ah wheat 


from Mr. S. W. Sears, per ship * Ivy,’ 


from San Francisco. She was d‘scharged 
at Hull and turned out well, the wheat 
having been honestly and fairly loaded, 
and run uniformly good in all parts of 
the ship, and was fully up to the repre- 
sentation made to us by Mr. Sears before 
arrival. The wheat was well liked by 
those who purchased it from us, and all 
our transactions in connection with the 
shipment are very satisfactory. 
pp. CHas. RoBERTs & Co. 
3 H. WRIGHT. 

‘¢ We take pleasure !n publishing these 
certificates, because a determined effort 
was made by grain shippers in San Fran- 
cisco, who hated to see this business slip 
through their fingers into the hands of a 
Salt Lake man, to block the way of the 
sale of this cargo and ruin the new hand 
at the shipping business.. The Bulletin 
of March 19th, maliciously declared that 
the wheat was smutty and unsaleable, and 
that the course was taken of shipping it 
to England because it could not find sale 
in the local markets. 
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‘¢ This opposition and misrepresenta- 
tion failed, we are happy to say, byt it 
is due to the energy, perseverance and 
undaunted courage of Mr. Sears that the 
obstacles in the way of this trade have 
been overcome, and he deserves credit 
for his success. And while we do not 
advise our Utah farmers to send their 
wheat out of the Territory, we recognize 
the fact that a large quantity zs annually 
exported, and we would certainly prefer 
that our own shippers should handle it, 
and by direct trade with foreign ports 
save the margin usually gained by ae 
diemen and brokers.’ 


BIOGRAPHY OF S. W. SEARS. 


HIS gentleman, who is the ‘superin- 
tendent of the Z. C. M. IL., of Og- 
den, was born at the village of Caldecot, 
Bedfordshire, March 8th, 1844. His 
father was a Methodist and a man of ex- 
cellent standing in society. Soon after 
the birth of the subject of thissketch, the 
father came into the Mormon? Church 
while the son was nearly drawn entirely 
outside the circle of Mormonism. 

When he was a boy of about eight 
years of age, S. W. Sears went to work 
for a farmer, by the name of John Davis. 
After the youth had been with him about 
a year, Mr. Davis took him into his fam- 
ily as a companion to his two young sons 
and he also wanted to adopt him. The 
young Sears lived with this farmer for 
nearly four years, during which time Mr. 
Davis sought earnestly to wean him from 
the Mormon Church, offering to give 
him a first class education if he would 
leave the people who had ‘‘ led his father 
into delusion.’’ This was a tempting 
offer to the youth who had no advan- 
tages of education. His visits home be- 
came less frequent. This brings the nar- 
rative up to his fourteenth year of age 
when a circumstance occurred which 
changed the current of his life. On the 
oth of August, 1858, the youth stole away 


from the farmer’s hou-e and went into 


the harvest field. While there he got on 
to a cartand the horse ran away and broke 
his leg. Mr. Davis’ instructions were to 
have him conveyed to his own house, 
but young Sears protested, wanting to be 
carried to-his father’s house. Here, dur- 
ing his sickness, he was again thrown 
under the Mormon influence, his tather 
being a Branch President. He was sick 


for a long time, but Mr. Davis visited 
him and exacted a promise that he would | 
return to his house on: recovery. Thus 


- was there a conflict of influences to gain 


control of the youth; meantime Mr. 
Davis died and the influence of the father 
triumphed. 

as soon as young Sears had recovered 
sufficiently to do so, he was baptized into 
the Church by his father. After this he 
soon became an active worker in the 
the branch with which he was connected, 
and also throughout the Conference. 

In the winter of 1860, he was called, by 
apostle George Q. Cannon, to devote all 
his time to the ministry; and so, at the 
age of sixteen, he became a Travelling 
Elder. He spent nearly six years in the 
ministry. He traveled in the Norwich, | 
Bedford and London Conferences. - In 
the winter of 1863, at the General Coun- 


‘cil held at Birmingham, he was called to 


preside over the Liverpool Conference. 

George Q. Cannon on the occasion said he 
had elderly men, but he was going to ap- 
point the youngest man who had ever pre- 
sided overa Conference. This was not only 
a great honor, but a very noteworthy case 
in Mormon history, seeing that nearly all 
the native Elders ot the British Mission, 
who had made a representative mark, 

presided over Conferences at about from 
the age ot twenty to thirty. Besides, next 
to Preston and Manchester, Liverpool 
was the oldest Conference in the British 


_ Mission, over which generally only mid- 


dle aged men had presided, Apostle John 
Taylor being the first President of that 
Conference ; and, to so style it, in this 
diocese lived the President of the Bri- 
tish Missiun and. the ‘‘ brethren of the 
Office,’’ over whom this young President 
was to hold local spiritual jurisdiction. 

Liverpool always was a hard Conference, 
and the authority there had all the quality- 
of the ‘‘ blue blood ’’ caste. In our time, 
being one of the ‘‘ brethren of the office,’’ 


_we have seen quite amusing examples of | 


this on the periodical visits of the 
Teachers, when Apostle Or:on Pratt or 
Franklin Richards -would be called to 
order and catechised as to his standing 
in, the Church, and enquiries: made if he 
held ‘family prayers night and morn- 
in Over this Conference, in whose 
veins the blue blood ran from the Elder 
to the Deacon, and some of whose mem- 
bers were in the Liverpool Branch years 
before Mr, Sears was born, he was now ~ 
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called to preside. One of the special ob- 
jects for which he was appointed was to 
get the Conference out of debt, a task, in- 
deed, as all the old ‘‘ brethren of the of- 


fice’’ can testify ; but the choice proved © 


that apostle Cannon’s instinctive judg- 
ment had selected a real financier and 
business manager. : 

Mr. Sears remaitied in this position 
until April, ’66, when he was released by 
Brigham Young, Jun.. to come home. 
He sailed in the ‘‘ John Bright,” a vessel 


belonging tothe Tapscott line, which had | 
carried companies of the Saints for over | 
twenty years. He arrived in Salt Lake | 


Sept. 13th. It was a year of the worst 
of our Indian difficulties ; and their train, 
under Captain Chipman, was attacked by 
the Indians who ran off 300 head of their 
cattle. Mr. Sears, a little before, had 
dreamed of this attack, and he told it at 
service when the camp was called. for 
prayers, he being chaplain ; but no one 
took particular notice of the dream till 
the horses were stolen, and then, as usual 
_after fulfillment of a warning, all believed 
in the dream. They recovered enough 
of their horses to move half of the train 
at a time and to get out of the Indian 
country. 

After his arrival, Mr. Sears reported to 
Bishop Layton, at Kaysville, who knew 
him when a boy. The bishop said he 
could use him and would like to, but 
would not be selfish His advice was 
for him to go back to Salt Lake City and 
there he would find his proper sphere. 
This Sears did, and became a warehouse 
man for Godbe & Mitchell, who, at the 
time, were largely purchasing in _ the 
States for the people of the whole ‘Terri- 
tory. This was his first employ. 

Whitmore & Wilson were the freight- 
ers for Godbe & Mitchell, this year; 
and, at the Missouri River, they had 
agreed to receive flour at six dollars per 
hundred to export to Montana that fall. 
Their train, however, arrived in Salt 
Lake much later than they expected; so 
they abandoned the idea of exporting 
that season, but they were under con- 
tract to receive the flour at any point 
that Godbe & Mitchell might wish to 
deliver it, between Salt Lake and Frank- 
lin. Godbe & Mitchell sent Sears north 
with Whitmore, to turn over the flour, 
which was to be gathered up from those 


who were owing to them. Having passed - 


through all the settlements: up to Brig- 


ham City, including Ogden, and not 
—— received one-tenth of the flour, 
Sears feared his trip would be a failure. 
He was fully aware of the anxiety of his 
principals, but he had no quick means 


| of communication with them. It was 


now November. On Whitmore’s ex- 


| pressing an indisposition, while at Brig- 


ham City, to go through Cache Valley 
personally, and his proposing to Sears 
to act as his agent as well as for his em- 
ployers, our man boldly seized the 
chance for anexperiment. The proposi- 


tion was to store the flour in Cache Val- | 
ley till the rst of April, Whitmore offer- | 
ing to give the people five cents per sack | 


per month for storage. Whitmore then 
went on to Montana to seil his flour for 
the spring, while Sears went into Cache 
Valley and took from the people ware- 
house receipts for the flour due which the 
people, on a demand so soon after har- 
vest, were not prepared to pay. He re- 
turned and reported to Godbe & Mitch- 
ell, who were at first fearful lest the peo- 
ple might not be able to meet payment 
in the spring ; but when the time came 
Sears returned, accompanied by Whit- 
more, to Cache Valley, when all the re- 
ceipts were honored. This bold bit of 
commercial manceuvering saved Godbe 
& Mitchell from paying the gold, which 
they would have been obliged to do on 
the failure of flour, and which Whitmore 
would have demanded, instead of ex- 


porting into Montana, had he not con- © 


sidered the transaction arranged to meet 
his own needs in consequence of the late 
arrival of his trains. 7 

Mr. Sears next took charge of the 
books of Woodmanse: Brothers, which he 
kept for two years. In the fall of 1868, 
he joined a co-partnership with John 
Needham and William H. Shearman, 
under the firm name of John Needham 
& Co.; but in the following spring co. 
op. began and Brigham couns:led them 
not to open their goods. ‘They stored 
them in the Ransohoff building. In the 
following June, co-op. bought the goods 
and sent them to Ogden to open the 
Ogden branch of the institution, in con- 
nection with other purchases, and gave 
Sears the management of the machinery 
and commission business of the Co op. in 
Salt Lake City, which position he occu- 
pied until the spring of 1871, when the 
Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Co., 
of South Bend, Indiana, furnished him 
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capital and backing to start a wagon and | 


machinery business on his own account. 
By hard work he built up a large busi- 
ness in this line, selling in one year for 
Studebaker alone over 900 wagons. In 
1873, Mr. John Clark being called on a 
mission to Europe, the Co-op. engaged 
Mr. Sears to take his place as manager 
of the grocery and hardware department, 
which place he occupied for a year; and 
when Captain Hooper went in as super- 
intendent, and decided to lop off all 
their retail establishments, Mr. Sears 
bought out the produce department and 
commenced actively in the grain busi- 
ness, originating operations that worked 
a new era in the grain trade of Utah. 
He commenced at once to look for an 
export trade for Utah's supplies, starting 
with small shipments ; finally he opened 
up a direct trade with Europe, loading 
whole ships with Utah produce, as shown 
in our article on the wheat trade. But 
before engaging largely in the enterprise, 
in 1876, he went to San Francisco and 
made contracts to freight to that city 
one hundred and fifty cars of potatoes ; 
thus he opened a new trade for this pro 
duct, by inducing the railroad company 
to give him such freight rates as permit- 
ted him to pay the farmers of Utah a 
good price for an article, which, but for 
some enterprising man to handle it, 
would have been wasted, as the crop this 
year was very excessive. Having accom- 
plished this successfully, Mr. Sears made 
up his mind that he had the power also 
within his reach to open up the wheat 
export trade, and though content for a 
time with dealing with San Francisco 
shippers, he always believed that Utah 
should do her own business direct with 
Europe. The only difficulty in the way 
seemed to be the possibility of getting 
together at any one time, and transport- 
ing to the seaboard, a sufficient quantity 
of wheat to load a ship, without becom- 
ing a purchaser in the San Francisco 
market; but the crop of 1878 being a 
large one gave him his opportunity, 
which was not allowed to pass unim- 
proved. Having bought of the Co-op. 
and others seme 60,000 bushels of 
wheat, he commenced negotiations for a 
ship, and finally succeeded in getting 
one; but, through the interference of 
some interested parties, he was prevent- 
ed from carrying out his plans; for 
though he loaded the vessel, he was un- 


able to keep control of her and to ship 
her cargo to Europe as Utah wheat. 
From pressure of these circumstances, 
as had to sell the cargo in San Francis- 

; yet, though his success was only 
sical, it was the stepping-stone to final 
success ; it was an experiment that could 
be quickly turned to account. Two 
months later, Mr. Sears purchased in 
Utah some 80,000 bushels of wheat, 
chartered the ship ‘Ivy,’ . loaded her, 
sent her to England and opened up the 
trade direct, thus accomplishing his long 
cherished hopes. 

At the present time Mr. Sears is out of 
the wheat trade, being the superintend- 
ent of the Ogden branch of Z. C. M. 1.; 
but he still cherishes his great and daring 
project of establishing a permanent trade 
with Europe, making Utah in time a first 
rate wheat exporting State. Should he 
succeed in this, and we are of an opinion 
that he will, Mr. Sears will win for him- 
self quite an historical name. He is still 
a young man, only 37 years of age, pos- 
sesses uncommon business talents and has. 
a full share of commercial ambition. He 
is bound to make a strong mark in the 
commerce of our country, and to take 
rank among the foremost of Utah’s Re- 
presentative Men. 


UTAH POLITICS OF THE FUTURE. 


HERE can be no proposition sounder 

than the one affirming that in the 
prospective destiny of Utah as a State our 
politics must reconstructed. It 
must be reconstructed not only as re- 
gards the machinery and methods of 
our local government, both municipal 
and Territorial, but also reconstructed or 
reformed at its very base. 

According to this proposition, then, 
there must be a radical change and a fun- 
damental political reform ere Utah can 
properly fulfil her destiny in the future. 
And this affirmation signifies not merely 
her destiny as a prospective sister in 
the Union of States, but also in her es- 
sential commonwealth at home; so that 
whether Utah be admitted to the Union 
as a State next year or a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence, the proposition is radically 
sound. Moreover, it is in force with us 
to-day. The law of its necessity is not 
afar off ; it is very near to every one of . 
us. It is uppermost in the minds of the 
sound headed men of all classes of Utah 
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society; scarcely less so with the Mormons 
than with the Gentiles; while with the 
sociological idealist and forecaster of 
events by the examples of history and 
the fixed laws of government, it is as the 
_prophecy of that which is waiting at the 
door knocking for admittance. 

The prophecy of the future of Utah 
even now is trumpet-tongued,—‘‘ There 
must speedily come a change in our poli- 
tical status and political regime !”’ 

It is near to us at the present time and 


imperative in its speech, whether that 


speech be silent in the mind of the con- 
ervative Mormon observer of events, or 


loudly outspoken by the radical Gentile, 


from very potential reasons, some of 
which shall be considered in our review. 

Whatever may have been the case 
twelve or fifteen years ago concerning the 
Gentiles who came to Utah who were in 
thos2 days stigmatized as adventurers and 
carpet-baggers, it is justly evident that 
to-day we must consider them not as 
citizens of the States of New York, Mas. 
sachusetts, or Kentucky, but as legitimate 
citizens of Utah and members of ovr com- 
monwealth. ‘There are, for instance, Gen- 


tiles in Utah to-day, once Federal officers" 


of our Territory, who date their co1nec 

tion with us twelve or fifteen years back. 
Even Judge McKean, notwithstanding he 
was Officially decapitated, lived and died 
anongus. ‘The sacred dust of his bones 


will mingle with the dust of ours, and the 


marble monu nent t> his memory will 
shortly be erected, not in his native 
State, but in Utah. Similar can be said 
of our great mining men who have come 
to unite themselves with the destiny of 
our Territory by the all-potent bonds of 
enterprise and wealth. Allen G. Camp- 
bell, or any other representative Gentile, 
- is quite as legitimate a Delegate to re- 
present Utah in Congress as George Q. 
Cannon ; so he was considered by an in- 
fluential part of our community—a part, 
too, which represents the largest mone- 
tary means of our country. This admis 

sion for Mr. Campbell says nothing for 
his claim on the seat of George Q. Can 

noa in Congress, who undoubtedly was 
the Delegate elected by the vote of the 
inajority.' With the political ethics of 
this case we have nothing to do, but 
simply with the political facts. And 
coming next to our Jew and Gentile mer- 
chants, who have given historical proof 
of social longevity in our common-wealth, 


of our political problems. 


the view of a united destiny and a politi- 
cal feHowship looms up in the future of 


our Territory with a broad and lasting 


prospect. Finally, we may consider the 
Mormons,—and finally not because they 
are last in the consideration, but rather 
because they are first in the possession of 
this country, and the largest factor in its 
political partnership. Nothing is more 


certain than that they and their children 


have their destiny in Utah, and that out- 
side of Utah they have no destiny. 

The view seems very clear, then, that 
the present people of Utah of all classes 
must fairly be considered as legitimate | 
citizens of Utah, partners in our political 
commonwealth, mutual factors in our 
home government and mutual disposers 
And as we 
pass along, without dwelling in a con- 
structed argument, we may affirm, with 
much sociological authority nascent in 
the question, that those who would de- 
prive either class, whether Mormon or 
Gentile, of this mutual factorship are en- 
emies of our political commonwealth. 
This implies that, without regard to ma- 
jorities or minorities, the whole people 
are factors in the government, mutual 
disposers of the political problems of 
Utah, and ‘the whole people, and 
nothing less than the whole people, the 


‘proper constructors of the political econ- 


omy of the future; forit would be sheer tri- 
fling to say that sucha political economy is 
in existence to-day. There are nosleeping, 
non-active partners in republican politics, 
any more than there is in a solid busi- 
ness partnership. ‘The people of England, 
in grand constitutional revolutions, taught 
the whole race of the Stuarts this lesson, 
and at length made the Commons—the 
minority in the estates of the realm—more 
potent than the other two—the king and 
the hereditary House of Lords combined. 
In her turn America has taught the les- 
son to all nations, that there is no sleep- 
ing or non-active partnership in a repub- 
lican government. Neither is there a 


“minority or a majority in essential re- 


publican politics. Those sectional marks 
are the creations of party politics. There 
come times when those-sectional marks 
are wiped out, and a national fellowship 
and communion is active and as genuine 
and sanctified as a sacrament among 
members of a church. Thus it was at 
the birth of this Republican Nation, not- 
withstanding that there had been political 
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majorities and minorities in the colonial 
government ; and we are approaching the 
time in Utah when it must be thesame in 
the reconstruction of her political econ- 
omy. Mormon and Gentile as equal 
citizens, and each, as individuals, equal 
partners in our commonwealth must 
righteously join in communion for the 
disposal of our political problems. In 
that day woe be to him who shall dare to 
talk about disfranchising a Mormon, and 
woe be to him who may say, ‘‘ the Gen- 
tile shall remain forever practically dis- 
franchised, possessing but the mockery of 
his political rights ; he may vote but his 
vote shall have no weight; he is a part- 
ner, but he shall be a sleeping one; he. 
is a factor in theory, but we will not allow 
him to be soin reality ; he is the minority ; 


and shall, therefore, never be a sharer in | 


the government of our cities and State.”’ 
Themajority, in its arrogance, may think 
there is no outcome for the minority from 
‘this condition of political nothingness - 
and vassalage; while the Radicals are 
blind, or with their eyes turned opposite 
from the only way of outcome. The 
majority is mistaken. There is the way 
already made wide open ; it is straight 
before us, and what is as nearly certain, 
Utah is about to enter it. — 

But, before considering the methods 


and the way, let us a moment consider | 


some of the imperative reasons which de- 
mand a speedy reconstruction of our pol- 
itical status and economy. 

Briefly ; those whom we may consider 
as the first factors in our politics for the 
next quarterof a century are those secular 
men who represent the commerce, enter- 
~ prise, wealth and progressive impulses of 
our country, both Mormon and Gentile, 
including a similar representative class 

who have been Mormons and are still es- 
sentially identified with this Mormon com- 
munity in all their vital interests. We 
will say that they are from forty to sixty 
yearsofage. There isa quarter of a cen- 
tury of the future in which they, by the man- 
ifest destiny of nature, must be the chief 
factors of the political affairs of Utah, 
whether as a Territory or a State. 
are to be considered their children and 
their children’s children perhaps for 
many generations. What, therefore, is 
more reasonable than that they should 
- earnestly and righteously desire to recon- 
struct our political affairs for the best 
good of the whole people? What more | 


reasonable than that they should wish to 
‘construct a state of things upon which all 


Next | 


can meet upon a common base as citizens, 
equal factors in the State? The questions 
have the imperative voice of our.common 


destiny demanding a just answer for our 


future. 

In this view we are brought directly 
to the necessity of the division of. the 
relations which have hitherto existed be- 
tween the Church and the State in Utah. 


' The State has been the too obedient 


bond-servant and the Church too supreme 
a mistress. The Church has dominated 
in all things, not merely over the tem- 
poral and spiritual affairs of her own dis- 
ciples, with which we, as citizens, have 
nothing to do, but also politically over 
the whole commonwealth. of the State, 
with which, as citizens, we have much 
todo. This condition which has exist- 
ed, but which must be reformed, is un- 
republican, anti-American and un-Eng- 
lish. It has been un-English for over 
three centuries clearly,and the largest por- 
tion of the Mormon community are Eng- 
lish. It will be most false and most dis- 
ingenuous for any one to deny that the 
Church hitherto has dominated over all 
our politics in Utah. In the future this 
cannot be. Sooner or later it must end. 
Church and State must be divided. 
There is no reconciliation and political 
fellowship short of this. The Church 
must retire into her own sacred and ex- 
alted sphere of a true spiritual apostle- 
ship. As for the people at large of all 
classes, they need a common platform 
upon which they can meet as citizens. 
That platform is properly of the State, . 
not of the Church. We are a mixed so- 
ciety to-day. As disciples there is no 
community of destiny between us; as 
citizens there is. Clearly the future of 
Utah is a political one; and, therefore, 
must there bea reconstruction in our 
political commonwealth. 

To some this may seem at first sight 
to foreshadow a revolution. Not so. 
One half of the entire people of Utah 


are already agreed upon this matter. 


There needs but a frank and conscien- 
tious expression of their views one with 
the other, and next an equally frank and ~ 
conscientious action one towards the 
other. Let us all be once satisfied of 


good faith being intended and kept, and 
the reconstruction will be tie natural re- 
sult from our mutual necessities. 


It is 
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paying to all concerned but a poor com- 

pliment to their judgment and aims to 

imagine that representative men, who 

look out upon a twenty-five years of life 

in Utah desire to see their future insec- 
ure and politically unsatisfactory. 

What then shall be said of the past? 
Has the whole governmental regime of 

-Utah*up to this moment been radically 
wrong, inapplicable to this community, 
subversive of the rights of the people and 
repugnant to the genius of the American 
institution ? Notso. Such a putting cf 
the case would be most unfair and would 
nothing help towards an adjustment for 
the future. For a moment we will go 
back to the very heart of that past and 
let Captain Stansbury speak. He is one 
of the soundest writers who has ever 
touched the Utah question. His subject 
is the appointment of Brigham, as Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, and his words will 
illustrate the whole situation of Utah and 
her people for a period of nearly two de- 
cades. He thus comments: 

‘Upon the action of the Executive in 
the appointment of the officers within the 
newly created Territory, it does not be- 
come me to offer other than a very dif- 
fident opinion. Yet the opportunities of 
information to which allusion has already 
been made, may perhaps justify me in 
presenting the result of my own observa- 
tions upon the subject. *With all due def- 
erence, then, I feel constrained to say, 
that in my opinion the appointment of 

. the President of the Mormon Church and 
the head of the Mormon community, in 
preference to any other person, to the 
high office of Governor of the Territory, 


independent of its political bearings, with’ 


which I haye nothing to do, was a meas- 
ure dictated alike by justice and by sound 
policy.. Intimately connected with them 
from their exodus from Illinois, this man 
has been indeed their Moses, leading them 
through the wilderness to a remote and 
unknown land, where they have since set 
up their tabernacle, and where they are 
now building their temple. Resolute in 
danger, firm and sagacious in council, 
prompt and energetic in emergency, and 
enthusiastically devoted to the honor of 
his people, he had won their unlimited 
confidence, esteem and veneration, and 
held an unrivaled place in their hearts. 

Upon the establishment of the provisional 
government, he had been unanimously 


chosen as their highest civil a 
74 


and even before his appointment by the 
President, he combined in his own per- 
son the triple character of confidential 
adviser, temporal ruler, and prophet of 
God. Intimately acquainted with their 
character, capacities, wants and weak- 
nesses ; identified now with their prosper- 
ity, as he had formerly shared to the full 
in their adversities and sorrows, honored, 
trusted,—the whole wealth of the com- 
munity placed in his hands, for the ad- 
vancement both of the spiritual and tem- 
poral interest-of the infant settlement, he 
was, surely, of all others, the man best 
fitted to preside, under the auspicies of 
the general.government, overa colony ot 
which he may justly be said to have been 
the founder. No other man could have 
so entirely secured the confidence of the 
people ; and the selection by the Execu- 
tive of the man of their choice, besides 
being highly gratifying to them, is recog- 
nized as an assurance that they shall 
hereafter receive at the hands of the gen- 
eral government that justice and consid- 
eration to which they are entitled. Their 
confident hope now is that, no longer 
fugitives and outlaws, but dwelling be- 
neath the broad shadow of the national 
zegis, they will be subject no more to the 
violence and outrage which drove them 
to seck a secure habitation in this far dis- 
tant wilderness.”’ 

The foregoing isa fine exposition, scarce- 
ly requiring any comment to fit it to the 
needs of our argument. The regime of 
the past, then, we may allow to be a 
right one and Brigham Young a proper 


governor of the Territory, not so much 


because he was the President of the Mor- 
mon Church as that he was the founder 
of an American colony. 

But the point of the present issue is, 
that which was very proper thirty years 
ago would be altogether inapplicable and 
inharmonious to-day. With our present 


mixed society, such a close union of 


Church and State, with the President of 


the Mormon Church also Governor of 


of Utah, would quickly produce a most 
disastrous and bloody revolution. Qur 
canyons, instead of being filled with 
peaceful miners, would suddenly swarm 
with armed and vengeful ‘* regenerators.”” 
We care not to discuss which side would 
win the day, but clearly the bright pros- 
pects of Utah would be overshadowed 
with a cloud of blood, and it seems cer- 
tain, were such the outcome, Mormon 
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Utah would be trodden uncer foot by a 
hundred thousand armed volunteers from 
all parts of America. President Fillmore 
appointed Brigham Young because, as the 
founder of the colony, he was the proper 
man for the times; but no President of 
the United States would to-day appoint 
- John Taylor as Governor of Utah, nor 
out of the fifty millions of people of the 
United States would a thousand, out- 
side the Mormon Church, endorse such 
an ‘appointment. Indeed, it is the 
fear that the Mormons would choose their 
Church President as Governor of the 
State, and construct their whole State 
government to match therewith, that has 
kept Utah so long out of the Union. 

Justifying, then, the early regime of 
Mormon Utah, and passing by the irrita- 
ting controversal periods since in which 
_ there has been found no reconciliation, 
political or social, we will come to the 
present, when we have to deal with 
American Utah. We thus style it, nei- 
thercalling itnow Mormon Utah nor Gen- 
tile Utah, that all her people, without 
regard to faith or parties, may be given 
their proper national unity. Wehave to 
deal with the setting up of a political 
commonwealth for the future, in which 
the whole of our people will be harmon- 
ized, at least as much so as in any other 
State of the Union. Evidently our State 
divisions must be purely political divis- 
ions. There must not be continued a 
Mormon and an anti. Murmon side to re- 
present our politics of the future. The 
subject thus far exposed by the examples 
and argument, we may next consider the 
methods and means for our political har- 
monization. 

We have suggested that in setting up 
the State of Utah there should be some- 
thing like the example shown as that of 
the setting up the American Republic. 
It is needful that the foremost men of 
Utah, representatives of all classes, should 
meet in convention or committee and be- 
' gin the great political work in good faith 
for the service of the whole people and 
_lasting peace and interest of our Terri- 
tory. We will begin, say with the local 
government of Salt Lake City, and take 
the next election in Feburary, 1882, as 
the basis of our political opportunities. _ 

Early in the coming year a few prom- 
inent men such as Hon W. H. Hooper, 
Henry W. Lawrence, Feramorz Little, R. 

N. Baskin C. W. Bennett, Thomas Mar- 


‘shall, Eli B. Kelsey and others of the same 

class, united in the work from both sides, 
may very consistently put out a circular 
calling a mixed political mass meeting to 
be held, say in the Salt Lake Theatre, it be- 
ing next to the Tabernacle the largest 


,place in the city. Let this mixed tnass 


meeting of the people choose a committee 
from both sides to nominate for Mayor | 
and city council to be confirmed bythe 
vote of the people at the polls or rejected. 

If the managers of the old party choose to 
run an opposition ticket, it is their un- 


questioned privilege ; the contest could 


but show the real political will of the 
people. 

The Mayor being the chief personage 
of the ticket, we may next, according to — 
sound political economy, consider the 
most available man for success; and for 
this we will take several of our political 
examples of the past. 

In the year 1870, there was just such a 


coalescing of parties as this suggested. 


Henry W. Lawrence was the man nom- 
inated as candidate for mayor. At that 
election, the new party polled between 
three and four hundred votes. It was 
the first politica’ contestin Utah. Sev- 
eral years afterwards, in 1872, the same 


party nominated Hon. William Jennings 
for mayor. 


This was done without his 
active agency, either in the nomination 
or the contest. “It was done upon the 
consideration that he was the most avail- 


| able citizen upon which all parties could 


unite for success. At noon on the day 


. of the election, it was said that Mr. Jen- 


nings was at the head of the polls, and 
the old party from that hour had all it 
could do to rally forces to beat him. It 
was then that it was discovered by the 
unitéd party that for the first time it had 
a sound political programme. ‘lhe re- 
sult was that the polls closed with over 
1,300 votes cast for Jennings. That 
day there was tested a great political 
problem for our future. Jennings was 
found to be the most available citizen 
upon wnich all parties could reconcile. 

We presume, then, to offer in our Mag- 


, azine by way of a political suggestion, 


the name of Hon. William Jennings to 
repeat the experiment at the forthcom- 
ing election. Ard now we will further 
presume to offer some ccn:iderations of 
the fitness of the means to the end. 

In the first place we need a citizen of 
wealth and marked character to represent 
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as mayor of a city of such local import- 
ance and almost world-wide fame as Salt 
Lake City. There are not a dozen such 
men to be found in our city who may be 
considered proper men for the office 
from a purely secular standpoint. They 
are, say, William Jennings, Henry 
W. Lawrence, J. R. Walker, William S. 

Godbe, Feramorz Little, Horace S. EI- 
dredge, John Sharp and Mr. Fred Auer- 
bach. We are reserving for the State 
problem such men as Hon. Wm. H. 
Hooper Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon, and 
some fitting men of their class for Rep- 
resentatives whom the Gentiles may 
choose to coalesce upon, also a number of 


other names which might be suggested as. 


elegible for a State Legislature. But the 
point of organic action now is for a suc- 
cessful issue in the forthcoming election, 
Feb., 1882, the force and policy of the 
action centering in a pruper nomination 
for mayor of Salt Lake City upon a pure- 
ly political platform. 

There are very many reasons why 
such men of wealth and marked <ociety- 
character should be chosen to coalesce 
upon in the onset of our political solu- 
tions for the future.- The chief reason 
may be thus stated: The eyes of the 
whole United States would soon be at- 
tracted to the attempt of the foremost 
men of Utah to solve the Utah problem 
at home upon a pureiy political base, 
and the fact that it was an earnest con- 
scientious union of the representatives 
from all sjdes—of strong society men 
who have hitherto been in antagonism— 
would make our home action one of the 
most interesting political problems in pro- 
cess of solution to be found in all Amer- 
ica. We need, therefore, such men as 
William Jennings, J. R. Walker, and 
Henry W. Lawrence to coalesce upon ; 
for either one of these would be esteemed, 
not merely at home but throughout 
America, as a proper man through which 
to test our political experiment. If we 
once solve our Utah problem upon a pure. 
ly political base in our local affairs, then 
shall we be in an advantageous situation 
to repeat the experiment in the. great 
State question which would quickly rise 
with a most promising aspect. 

The next consideration is that of a 
political guarantee to be given to Amer- 
ica relative to the admission of Utah to 
the Union. Let thirty or more of such 
men as Hon. Wm. Hooper, J. R. Walk- 


er, Wm. Jennings, H. W. Lawrence and 
W. S. Godbe become the guarantees to 
the nation, and Congress would readily 
accept them as political hostages for 
Utah’s future as a State. A genuine 
and sufficient example would be given 
in the election of a mayor and city coun- 
cil upon this pure political union of 
parties in our home affairs. This mitch 
considered of the question in its broader 
sweep, we return close to the action of 
our forthcoming election. 


Mr. Jennings again comes uppermost - 


as the best available candidate for the 
mayorship. Taking the example of the 


past, already referred to, we may reason-~ 


ably conclude that Mr. Jennings would 


command a large share of the votes of . 


those electors who have been styled the 
‘* People’s Party ’’—a party by the way 
which had no such a naming until that 
capital historical contest to elect William 
Jennings mayor of Salt Lake City. On 
the other side he would command asolid 
vote, to give success to the new political 
party, formed with conscientious purpose 
for the adjustment .of our local’ affairs 
and preparation for our State future. 
Feramorz Little undoubtedly would be 
an acceptable man, out he has already 
served two terms, and the American 
judgment has most unmistakably rejected 
the third term election as tending to 


_Ceesarism, and it may be granted that 


what is true in our national politics is 
true in our individual State politics. 
Moreover, Wm. Jennings is the man 
upon whom the union was made from 


both sides on the former occasion, when . 


he carried more votes of the Mormon 
people than he did even from the out- 
side. This was not the case in the con- 
test for Henry W. Lawrence, when the 
coalescing was outside the Mormon 
party. ‘Those who voted for Mr. Jen- 
nings then, owe it now to themselves to 
repeat their political action with the 
same candidate, he being still the most 
available man. We need success, and 
Jennings in the whole history of his life 
is a successful man. ‘There is such a 
thing as manifest destiny. The Roths- 
childs have believed in luck, and the 


Napoleons in their fortune and manifest 
destiny. Good or evil, Brigham Young: 


possessed the same charm. And so now 
for the solution of this great political 
problem of Utah, we want manifest des- 


tiny and success. An earnest united will. 
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and action from all sides centered on 
William Jennings would invoke the one 
and give the other ; and this result would 
ferm not only a new era in our Utah pol- 
itics, but also be the beginning of a new 
chapter in our Utah history. 

_ A word may next be said touching the 
political policy of alternation. Jennings 
clearly comes from the Mormon side. 
That should be frankly confessed, but 
this is the citizen’s question and has. 
nothing to do with religious sections..- 
The conscientious forming of the party 
would, continued in the political action 
of coming years, alternate the men; 
while some of our ex-mayors, such as J. 
R. Walker, William Jennings or William 
S. Godbe would almost as certainly in 
the natural order of events become can- 
_ didates for the governorship of the State; 
and Hooper, Cannon and some Gentile 
would be sent to Congress as senators 
and representative. Vary the names if 
any so please; the example will substan- 
tially hold good. 

Returning again to the vital question 
of the necessity of the division of Church 
and State, several startling affirmations 
might be made. For instance, it has in 
former times often been said that Hon. 


William H. Hooper was sent to Congress © 


by ‘‘Brigham Young and the Mormon 
Tabernacle.”’ Let it be conceded, for 
these two factors of the past—Brigham 
and the Mormon people—once repre- 
sented Utah in her entirety. But the 
time came, and came too just when those 
two factors were no longer the entirety, 
and then William H. Hooper was no 
longer their Delegate to Congress. Very 
consistently the apostles chose the most 
fitting man of their own quorum—George 
Q. Cannon—the greatest man next to 
Brigham who has risen in the Mormon 
Church. William H. Hooper was not 


superseded because he had not faithfully 


and potently represented the whole peo- 
ple of Utah, but rather because there 
had come an issue with polygamy and 
the union of Church and State on the 
one side; the American will on the 
vther. George Q. Cannon represented 
tne Church; William H. Hooper repre- 
sented America! Those are: the plain 
facts. To-day William H. Hooper 
could not consisently take even a sena- 
torship from the Church, nor exclusively 
from the Mormon people. If he is ever 


senator, it will be by the umted vote of 


| 


ple. 


the whole people of Utah, which will give 
one of the m»st famous examples in the 
history of the United States. 

Of the Hon. William Jennings it may - 
be said he was never nominated as mayor 
by the Tabernacle, but he was nominated 
as mayor by a union of parties outside 
the Tabernacle, and that too loudly by 
the voice of many of the Mormon peo- 
He could not consistently, there- 
fore, take even a gevernorship as the sole 
gift of the Church. His political des- 
tiny is fairly with the people purely in 
their character as American citizens. It 
is, moreover, doubtful if Feramorz Little 
would, in the future, accept the mayor- 
ship by the voice of the Twelve Apostles, 
notwithstanding the nomination would 
be covered by the popular vote. 

Finally, it may be affirmed, by the © 
prescience of natural events, that there 
is right before us the solution of some of 


the most unique political problems that 


America has ever produced, which if we 
solve well will make Utah famous in all 
the world in a most acceptable sense. 
The coming election with William Jen- 
nings as mayor will give to Utah a crown- 
ing opportunity from all the past, and 
open to hera splendid destiny for the fu- 
tore. 


THE SALT LAKE HERALD. 


NDOUBTEDLY the Salt Lake 
Herald has been the best and most 
potent representative of the secular press 
that has risen from the Mormon people. 
It has fulfilled quite a mission in Utah 
journalism, and done more service to the 
Territory than many dream of. In the 
first place, it has stood as an inde- 
pendent newspaper from the Mormon 
side over which the Church held no con- 
trol and exercised over it no censorship ; 
and, in consequence of this independent 
character, it has been of great service to 
the Mormon people themselves. 
Evidently the possession of a purely 
ecclesiastical newspaper—the Desere? 
News alone—not only left the Mormon 
community open to misrepresentation, 
but left them without sufficient represen- 
tation in aproper sense. They needed 
the Deseret News as a Church paper, 
but they also needed an independent sec- 
ular paper, which, while it did not an- 
tagonize them, still sought to. represent _ 


the whole people of Utah, both Mormon 
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and Gentile. The Daily Telegraph was 
started to accomplish this object, but it 
was only partially successful. It went 
under after having prepared the way for a 
thoroughly independent newspaper from 
the Mormon side. It was a sudject, and, 

therefore, it failed, but the AHerald has 
never been a subject and it has succeed- 
ed. A journal as a vassal of any power, 
either ecclesiastical or political, is very 
impotent in itself. On the other hand, 

that party is even the greater who can 
boast of the possession of a strongly- 
marked journalistic organ of its princi- 
les. 

. It will be remembzred that, at the on- 
set, the Salt Lake Herald was dubbed a 
‘Church paper by some from the outside. 

Bat this was unfair. Even then it was 
the most independent newspaper in 
Utah. It did in fact fulfill the very mis- 
sion for which the Zridune was. started 
by Godbe, Harrison and others. ‘This 
we, the old editors of the Zridune, were 
forced to confess. While our paper was 
under the dictation of a board of direct- 
ors and we in vassalage, the Sait Lake 
flerald was free. Like the Zelegraph, 
we went under in:consequence, and the 
Tribune was only a success when its new 
_ editors and managers threw off the vas- 
salage under that directorship. ‘The 
Herald even had a Gentile principal edi- 
tor and a Gentile local and many Gen- 
tile writers at an early day. The char- 
acter chosen for it was that ‘of a purely 
Democratic paper, so that in time it be- 
came neither a Mormon organ nor a 
Gentile organ, but a legitimate news- 
paper. The combination of its editors 
and managers was excellent; and John 
T. Caine, “Edward L. Sloan and William 
C. Dunbar won for the AHera/d journal- 
istic independence without going out of 
the Mormon Church. It is doubtful if 
any other combination in Utah could 
have done as much. John T. Caine was 
not the man to be under vassalage, while 
his fidelity to the community never has 
been doubtful; hence the success of the 
Herald, for with Edward Sloan, who was 
one of the best journalists in America, 
that paper was recognized as a power 
from the first. 

_ The Daily Herald was issued on June 
5th, 1870. Its size was four pages, 14x20, 
in five columns. £. L. Sloan may edi- 
torially be considered the founder; Mr. 

William C. Dunbar was its business man- 


ager, and in this respect he was a joint 
founder, both of these gentlemen going 
into the enterprise together. The times 
were propitious for its start, for the Sa/f 
Lake Daily Telegraph had just been dis- 
continued, leaving a field open for a new 
paper. During the latter part of its ca- 
reer, Sloan was the editor and Dunbar 
the business manager of the Telegraph. 
Notwithstanding the Ze/egraph had been 
moved ta Ogden by counsel, these gen- 
tlemen sagaciously saw that a secular 
newspaper, conservative of the Mormon 
citizen’s rights as well as supportive of 
the just claims of the Gentile, who had 


now become an influential factor in our 


mixed society, was needed most in Salt 
Lake City. This was the basic idea of 
Edward Sloan as a journalist. But there 
was also another view that made this 
paper a necessity. The Zridune had 
started and it was, it must be confessed, 
an anti-Church paper. The Herald had, 
therefore, the chance of a more purely 
journalistic mission before it, and those 
who six months before might have dis- 
countenanced its starting, saw the then 
present need of the times and the sur- 
roundings; thus the Hera/d started with 
a decidedly winning advantage. 

Fortunately, for the success of the en- 
terprise, Mr. John T. Caine entered into 
the concern, Sept. rst, 1870, as manag- 
ing editor, Dunbar and Sloan retaining 
their former positions. This brought to 
the paper absolute independence ; for 
such was Mr. Caine’s character and self- 
reliance that President Young himself 
would not have presumed to have exer- 
cised a censorship over a paper under 
John T. Caine’s control; at the same time 
the President had full confidence that 
the management would be wise and pro- 
per. Brigham not only nearly always 
showed a sound judgment but ‘often ex- 
quisitely good taste as a diplomatist. He 
had exercised a censorship over Sten- 
house, but Caine was a different man, 
whose self-respect is a supreme trait in 
his character; and we believe we are — 
strictly correct in saying that the Church 
never for a moment has_ held a censor- 
ship over the Sa/¢ Lake Herald. But to 
return to the history of the paper. 

On September 2nd, 1870, the Semi- 
Weekly Herald was issued ; October 2nd, 
1870, the Daily was enlarged to seven 
columns; March 11th, 1871, it was again 
enlarged to eight columns; and on Sep- 
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tember 26th, 1871, it was enlarged to 


nine columns, being then just twice the 


size of the first issue. On March 4th, 
1880, the Weekly was issued. 

In 1874, in the month of July, the 
Heraid Printing and Publishing Co. was 
incorporated, and the shares distributed 
somewhat, though the three original pro- 
prietors still retained a large portion of 
the stock. John T. Caine has been 
president of the company from the first, 
and up to 1876, when he was elected City 
Recorder, was actively connected with 
the management of the paper. 

The editors have been, first, —Edward 
L. Sloan. In 1874, in the month of 
August, death took from the paper this 
man of rare journalistic genius who had 
founded it. 
E. N. Fuller, the brother of the Hon. 
Frank Fuller, who was principal editor 
from August, 1874, to November, 1877. 
During 1871, Mr. Fuller had assisted Mr. 
Sloan. During a portion of ’72 and ’73, 
W. H. Harrington was news and tele- 
graphic editor. * Byron Groo was the first 
local editor on the paper, commencing 
with the beginning of 1873 ; and, on the 
departure of Mr. Fuller for the east, Mr. 
Groo took the place of managing editor, 
which he still occupies. He is the son of 


Is.ac Groo, a well known representative — 


citizen who for years served in our Cit 
The editor was born in Sulli- 
van County, New York, and came with his 
rents to Utah in 185 4. He was trained 
in journalism under Sloan who took agreat 
interest in him, for which the present edi- 
tor reverences the memory of the founder 
of the paper. Mr. Groo possesses many 


good points, both as an American citizen 


and a journalist. He is decidedly of the 
secular cast, and is a staunch Democrat 
in his political principles. After he left 
the local department, Mr. John Evans 
became local reporter for awhile, in 
which position the latter was succeeded 
by Mr. Robert W. Sloan, son of the first 
editor. 

The more prominent of the contribu- 
tors and correspondents have been H. 
W. Campbell, mining correspondent ; 
Standish R Rood, mining; Wells Spicer, 


mining; R. R. ‘Hawkins, mining ; James 


A. McKnight, foreign correspondent : ; 
Joseph E. Johnson, St. George, news 
correspondent ; Hadley D. Johnson, gen- 
eral contributor and correspondent ; O. 
F. Whitney, Rev. H. H. Proud, John 


He was succeeded by Mr. © 


Jaques and Joseph G. Romney, 
and general writers, and ex-Gov. Fuller 
editorial and local contributor. 

We give this list to show that the Her- 
ald has from the first aimed to establish 
a cosmopolitian staff. 


BIOGRAPHY OF E. SLOAN. 


Edward Lennox Sloan was born at 
Conlig, County Down, Ireland, Nov. gth, 
1830. In his youth he was a weaver by 
trade and at his loom he laid the founda- 
tion of his education which afterwards 
qualified him for his profession. He left 
school when he was 12 years of age ;_ but. 
an old minister taking an interest in him 
on account of his native intellect taught 
him Latin and familiarized him with the 
classics generally. He studied Latin 
while working at the loom ; and when he 
was quite young he published a little vol- 
ume of poems and obtained some local 


celebrity. When eighteen years of age | 


he became connected with the Mormon 
Church. He was ordained an Elder and 
sent out as a missionary to preach. He 
first labored in Ireland, following, how- 
ever, a branch of business, traveling for 
the manufacturer, but it was his little 
book of poems that brought him into the 
literary profession. 

He had sent his book of poems to the 
Millennial Star office. His book met 
the eye of E. W. Tullidge, assistant edi- 
tor of the Afillennial Star; and several 
years later, when the editorial depart- 
ment came under his charge, Tullidge 
wrote to Sloan, first of all in the mission, 
urging him to write for the Star, pre- 
dicting for him future fame in the pro- 
fession. Immediately Edward Sloan sat 
down to his article ; it was his first prose 
effort. The article was entitled, ‘‘ The 


Destiny of Nations,’’ and was quite a 


brilliant essay. The editor published it 


_at once and urged him to write again ; 


and then followed from his pen some of 
the best literary papers that ever appeared 
in the Millennial Star. This brought him 
into prominence and gave him first the 
presidency of the Nottingham Confer- 
ence; he afterwards presided over the 
Sheffield and Liverpool Conferences, 
being recommended by Thomas Williams 
who had conceived a friendship for him 
on the latter’s visit to Ireland. On the 


emigration of Tullidge, Sloan went: into 


the Miliennial Star office assistant editor 


to Apostle George Q. Cannon. It was 
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his pen that kept up the literary charac- 
ter of the Star for several subsequent 
years, while apostle Cannon gave to it in 
his editorials a presidential potency. 
While in: this position he assisted for- 
warding the emigration, besides occas- 
ionally visiting the Conferences, promot- 
ing the general welfare of the mission. 
He, also, before his editorial cqnnection 
with the Star office, labored a little in 
Scotland and the Isle of Man. 

In the fall of the year 1863, he emi- 
grated to Utah and was immediately em- 


ployed in President Young’s office, 


whence he went to the theatre as book- 
keeper. He was next engaged on the 
Deseret News as assistant editor. And 
now, for the first time, Edward Sloan 
had his real sphere. It was soon discov- 
ered that his special forte was pre-emi- 
nently that of a journalist ; and though 
the Church paper was not so well fitted 
for him as the Heradd at a latter date, it 
gave him the opportunity to show his line, 
and the Deseret Mews at once became 
wore of a newspaper. He was afterwards 
engaged on the Daily Telegraph as edi- 
tor. In 1869, he published the Salt Lake 
City Directory, which was the first work 
of the kind issued in this Territory. He 
next, as already related, with W. C. 
Dunbar founded the Sa/t Lake Herald. 
This brought him to the pinnacle of 
journalistic fame in Utah. But he was 
equal to fill a larger sphere. He wasen- 
dowed with journalistic ability of the 
highest order ; and had he been editor of 
one of our New York papers, he would, 
doubtless, have made a national name. 
He was incomparably the ablest news- 
paper man that has risen from the Mor- 
mon people. - He was also the author of 
several dramas, one of them based on an 
Indian legend, said to be the equal of 
anything of the kind ever produced. It 
was written for the well-known actor of 
earlier times in Salt Lake City, Geo. B. 
Waldron and perhaps more than any- 
thing he ever wrote, gave scope to his 
poetic fancy. The production is remark- 
able for its richness of language, its sen- 
timents are beautiful and poetical in the 
extreme. It was first presented at the 
theatre with Julia Dean Hayne as the 
leading lady. While a rare production 
in a poetical sense, the situations and de- 
velopment of character gave evidence of 
‘great dramatic power, which had it been 
wisely and steadily cultivated, would have 


the morning paper. 


| won for its possessor wealth and fame. 


He was the author, also, of several other 
dramatic productions, a comedy or two 


and two or three farces, all successful 


and giving evidence of the great versat- 
ility of Mr.'Sloan and the unbounded la- 
tent talent within him. He wasabrilliant 
writer, his language copious and rich ; his 
imagination rare and poetical. In this he 
possessed the true Celtic genius. But he 


also possessed that superlative faculty of 


the real local editor—the faculty to catch 
the reflex of local events and reproduce 
them all alive and pungent for the readers 
In this he was 
aided by a marvelous memory which 
never forgot anything, enabling him to 


intersperse his editorial writings with the 


general affairs abroad. Take him alto-— 
gether, Edward Sloan was a man of ex- 
traordinary genius. 


WAS BACON SHAKESPEARE? 
An Exposition of the Great Controversy. 
| 
By E. W. TULLIDGE. 


ITHIN the last quarter of a cen- 

tury there has sprung up the ex- 
traordinary and unlooked for question— 
‘‘Who was Shakespeare?’’ And the 
question came in the only form which. 
could have entitled it to a moment’s con- 
sideration or have given it any degree of 
potency. Was Bacon Shakespeare?’ 
was the form of the question when de- 
veloped. Had it not come in some all- 
potent form it evidently had expounded 
nothing of the magician-like problem of — 
human mind which is nascent in the very 
name of Shakespeare. Milton, Pope, 
Coleridge, Goethe, Schlegel, Carlyle and 
Emerson have contemplated this Shake- 
speare as above the expounding of human 
mind. He isa superhuman problem or, 
in the words of Schlegel, the account of 
his life which we have is ‘‘a mere fabu- 
lous story, a blind and extraordinary 
error.”? And these men-poets, metaphysic- 
lans, and critics, than whom may be 
named none greater, knew just what the ~ 


human mind could do in its supremest | 


efforts. Or, in other words, they had in 
their own genius and experience an ab- 
solute insight as to what was human, and 
the superior sight as to what, if it existed, 
must be superhuman. They afe, more- 


| over, the very class, who in all ages found 
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out the Supreme Mind. They have pos- 
sessed, as a divine yift, the superior sight 
to discover Him, while they possessed in 
themselves, as it were, without divine 


_ gift, the absolute insight of the whole 


and perfect range of the human mind. 
And yet this Shakespeare has stood out- 
side their whole and perfect range. They 
have all confessed that they could not 
measure him by their own rules of hu- 
man capabilities and their own experi- 
ence as poets and metaphysicians. Thus 
stood this Shakespeare as upon the pin- 
nacle of his deified arrogance, as high 


. above the head of Goethe’s genius as 


above the metaphysical expounding of 
Coleridge, until this most sensible ques- 


tion came—‘‘ Who was Shakespeare ?”’- 


and shook him to earth, his 
sphere. | 

As we have said had not this question 
come in some all-potent human form 
we)l recognized on earth—come illus- 
trated in the name and person of a mag- 
ician-like man of intellect,—whose bio- 
graphy is as substantial and circumstan- 
tial as the history of his own nation, it 
would not have merited a moment’s con- 
sideration. Shakespeare brought down 


native 


from the throne of the gods to take his 
proper place as a superior genius of earth 


—no longer a god, but a man—no longer 
superhuman, but human—is immediately 
transformed into Francis Bacon. No 
more is he Shakespeare with a Shake- 
speare’s biography, but Shakespeare with 
a Bacon’s biography, which signifies that 
this Bacon of whom we know as much in 
history as we do of Queen Elizabeth, or 
some Bacon of whom we know nothing 


only in the incognito of his plays and 


sonnets was the real Shakespeare. Thus 
brought down to the human plane, a 
Schlegelor a Coleridge can measure him, 
and a Goethe can reach toward him in 
genius, art and experience, even though 
this Shakespeare were a full stature taller 
than this Goethe. At last we have the 
paragon within the range of human 
measurement ; but without the Baconian 
biography he still provokes Coleridge. to 
exclaim, ‘‘ What! are we to have mir- 
acles in sport? Does God choose idiots 


to convey divine truths to man ?’”’ 

It is startlingly singular that directly 
Shakespeare is brought down to the hu- 
man plane and considered here, whether 
as a supreme poet or a supreme meta-— 
physician, (both of which he was) he be- 


come Bacon. Ofall men of the Eliza- 


bethan age, and perhaps of any age, . 


Bacon is the only equivalent for Shake- 
speare. Of his contemporary dramatists 


neither Ben Jonson nor Beaumont, 


Fletcher, Heywood, Massinger’or any 
of their class can be taken for him; nor, 


going to the Elizabethan galaxy of sup- 


reme men of the age, shall any be satis- 
fied with Edmund Spencer, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Thomas Sackville or Sir 
Walter Raleigh as the equivalent. One 
only can stand for Shakespeare even for 


| a moment, and that one is. Francis Bacon. 


And it is something very like a hiden re- 
cord long concealed of the real identity 
of Shakespeare suddenly brought to light, — 
that the name of Bacon once started so 
nearly answers to the entire mystery of 
Shakespeare, even before investigation of 
the proof that he was the one who had 
lent to another his lion’s skin. It was 
this very faet, indeed, which has started 
able authors and critics to investigate the 
subject, and which inclines multitudes to 
believe that ‘‘ there is something in it.”’ 
We now discover that this fitness of Ba- 
con to answer, ‘*‘ Who was Shakepeare ! ” 
has continued the question for a quarter 
of a century, and that it is likely to en- 
large it astonishingly for the next two or 
three generations, until] authors and crit- 
ics shall give a final decision trom a new 
made judgment which, whether it shall 
agree with the old or not, as to the 
personage, though not with his bio- 
graphy remains to be seen. But even 
as it stands, seeing that, after a lapse 


of two and a half centuries, a buried 


identity has thus forced itself into the 
living world of the present, palpitating 
as a giant genius in the person of Bacon, 
whom all recognize as a sufficient master 
of philosophy, learning, and art to ex- 

lain what was dark about Shakespeare, 
is something nearly akin to inductive 
proof that Bacon was the veritable Shakes- 
peare. And—what: is quite as singular 
as the starting cf the discussion itself— 
is that it is not Shakespeare. who comes 
up from the tomb of the past to answer 
to his own mystery, but Bacon. Shake- 
speare remains buried with the fathers, 
while Bacon all-potent bursts the tomb 


and comes forth to walk the earth, not 


only revealing himself as Bacon, but re- 
vealing himself also as Shakespeare. 
Thus Judge Holmes and a host of others: 
would seem to have it, while even the 
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scoffers against this new revealing would 


_ wish for Bacon to come in solid flesh to | 


answer whether he was Shakespeare or 
not. He who has worn the lion’s skin 
is disqualified by the very obscurity and 
‘‘superhuman’’ character of his own 
mystery to answer. 
is not to be taken, even were it given, 
for. that would still leave him outside the 
human range—a mystery still toa Goethe 
and a Coleridge, in fine, to every poet 
and philosopher who ever lived except- 
ing himself. We should still have to fall 
back upon some such an expounding as 
Schlegel suggests, that the account of his 
life which we have ‘‘is a mere fabulous 
story, a blind and extravagant error.’ 

And this would give us for the future an 
entirely mew Shakespeare personally, 
while it would leave all his works re- 
maining in their essential excellence and 
mastership. Should we not find him the 
veritable Bacon, we should yet discover 
him as Shakespeare with a Baconian his- 
tory, at least so far as his learning and 
mastership of art are concerned. With 
the biography that has come down to us 


he isan anonymous personage ; his works — 


alone remain to us, apart from him whom 
the question has brought up to re-stamp 
those works with another name as potent 
as the name of Shakespeare. 

The avant courier, who bears the bur- 
den of this great proclamation of the 
‘‘ Authorship of Shakespeare ’’—which 
signifies the hunt for the personality of 
Shakespeare and the finding of it in 
Bacon, is Judge Nathaniel Holmes. He 
has given to the investigation the analyt- 
ical talent and training of his profession 
as a ripe jurist, the diligent research of a 
scholar in literature, and to this he has 
added highly wrought classical author- 
ship. Perhaps no writer and metaphysi- 
cian of our times was better fitted for 
the work than Judge Holmes, for, with 
the lawyer-like process of his acute analy- 
sis he blends the rarer vein of compari- 
son which belongs to the poet and phil- 
osopher. Not unlikely the coming time 


will accord to Judge Holmes much praise. 


and appreciation for the work ‘which he 
has done. Here is the story which he 
tells of the investigation in the third 
edition of his 

** For the of , 1am now able to say 
I am aware _s Who wrote 


ther significant’y asked the 
e dramas, how comes it that 


| Raleigh, Spencer, and even Bacon—all with genius so 
thoroughly “kindyed to the author of Hamlet—have all 
Shakespeare’s word | je 


intance?’ The anonymous article in 


na t's Mi ne ja , 2856, by Miss 
ia Bacon of New ie in like manner, disputed the 
claim of William Shakespeare, and darkiy hinted at oe 


well as Raleigh) without naming ng him, by ht 


and this 
her book [‘Ihe Plays of S 
Ided.] in 1857, in which she attributed the Le ge a club bof 
Elizabethan wits, among whom K — 
and Bacon the larger share, But fa September, 1856 
Weary S the ‘ Letter to Lord Eliesmere,’ in which iliam 
eary Smith, Esq., of London. without any knowledge of 
rs, or “opinions, put the tion, ‘ Was 
Bacon the author of peare’s and in» 
form gave specific for belie 
that Shakespeare did not, but that Francis Bacon 
did, write the whole of the genuine canon of the plays 
that it was not his intention then to adduce sennll 
but eroag to initiate inquiry ; and his views and 
— at large in his Bacon anu Shake- - 
pce in 1857. it ay pears that Mr, 
Smith had been of + ‘opinion ‘ “for twenty years.’ red 
to james ing, in 3 t he 
same opinion he cae Mr. Smith’s book,” 


Of Judge Holmes himself the story 
runs that his attention was attracted to 
the subject by the anonymous article of 
Miss Delia Bacon. Then commenced 
his great ten years investigation, and his 
marvelous book of proofs that Bacon was 
Shakespeare was the result. 

Lord Palmerston became a convert to 
this affirmation, through Mr. Smith’s 
letter, and he died in its belief. This 
convert is worthy of almost historical 
notice ; for Henry Temple (Lord Palm- 


| erston) was in the case about the equal 


of Lord Brougham, Benjamin D’Israeli, 
or Sir Edward Bulw:r. None better 
than Palmerston could appreciate the 
value of the expounding of Shakespeare, 
the author of imperial plays, in the per- 
son of Bacon, who was imperial in all 
his works. Not even would Sir William 
Temple (statesman and master of Eng- 
lish classical literature) have been a 
worthier convert to give authority to the 
new view of Shakespeare than this same 
Henry Temple (Lord Palmerston). 

But, coming to the investigators, we 
shall follow most Judge Holmes on the 
Baconian side when resting from our own 


-expoundings. He starts out grappling 


with Shakespeare as a biography, giving 
it as an illustration that it is neither in 


any of its parts, nor in immensity of sub- 


ject, a commensurate explanation of the 
great mystery of nature and the vast su- 
perstructure of genius and learning as 
embodied in the works of Shakespeare. 


“ | Of course, the achievement is to replace 
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it with the biography of Bacon, and this 
the author has done. ‘To know the life 
of Bacon, then, is to know much of the 
import of Judge Holmes’ book on the 
‘‘Authorship of Shakespeare.”’ 

The development leads to a vast train 
of parallelisms of thought, method and 
wording found in the works of Bacon 
and Shakespeare. With these we shall 
not attempt to dea! in this article, but 
will suffice with Judge Holmes’ ‘own 
statement in a letter to Spedding, the fa- 
mous editor of the ‘‘ Life and Works of 
Bacon. Of those parallelisms he says: 
‘«T find them everywhere and almost in- 
numerable, amounting to absolute iden- 
tity of authorship, if there ever was an 
individual identity and character in dif. 
ferent writings of the same author.’’ We 
agree with Judge Holmes, but it should 
be confessed that Spedding almost scoffs 
at the supposition that Bacon is Shake- 
speare. Verily this is the shadow of a 
giant cast over the new illumination. . 

And, as it is very proper in an exposition 
that a man’santagonist should be allowed 
to come in to strive with him, one shall 
be brought face to face with Bacon’s ad- 
vocate, in the person of Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, In the February number 
of the MNorth American Review, there 
is an article from his pen under the cap- 
tion, **Did Shakespeare write Bacon’s 
Works?’’ This is an extraordinary put- 
ting indeed. It is like *‘confusion worse 
confounded but Bacon and’ Shakes- 


peare are face to face; and so let the | 


controversy run. Speaking of Holmes’ 
arguments Dr. Clarke says: © 


**But these arguments have all been answered, and the 
world still believes.in Shakespeare as before. [ut | have 
thought it might be inceresting to show how easily an- 
other argument could be nade of an exactly opposite kind 
~—how easily ail these proofs might be revensed. Iam 
incline! to think that if we are t» bel‘eve that one man 


was the author of the play» and the philosophy, it is 
espeare wrote the wiles of | 


much. more probable that Sha‘: ! 
Bacon tnan that Bacon wrote the works of Shakespeare. 
; is no evidence that B:con was a poet as well as 


For 
philosopher; but there is ample evidence that Shakes- | 


pear» wasa philosopher as well as poet.” 


_ The writer next assumes that Shakes- 
peare did possess all the learning and 
art to produce the marvelous works bear- 
ing his name. This is a view, which, 
could Coleridge, Schlegel, or Carlyle or 
Emerson have taken, would have brought 
down Shakespeare from his superhuman 


height. They knew better, by the range | 


of their own experience. 
great critics have affirmed this. 
stand afar off and gaze, lost in the mys- 


tery of his genius, for which they have . 


None of the 
They 


no human explaining, even by the most 
extraordinary rule as applied to all other 
mortals. But we come now direct to 
his supreme affirmations: | 


“*My position is that if either ot these writers wrote the 
works attributed to the other, it is more likely that Shake- 
Fane wrote the philosophical works of Bacon, than that 

con wrote the poe works of Shakepeare.  Assum- 
ing, then, as we have a right todo in this argumeat; that 
Shakespeare wrote the plays, what reasons are there for 
believing that he also wrote the philosophy? 


‘First. This assumption will explain 
at once that hitherto insoluble problem 
of the utter contradiction between Ba- 


-con’s character and conduct, and his 


works. How could he have been at the 
same time what Pope calls him— 
' *The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


‘“Phis great difficulty is removed if we suppose that Ba- 
con, the courtier and lawyer, with his otherambitions was 
desirous of the fame of a great philosopher; and.that he in- 
duced Shakespeare, thenin the prime of his powers, to 
help him write the prose essays and treatises which are 
his chiet works. He has himseif admitted that he did act- 
ually ask the aid of the dramatists of his time in writing 
his books: This remarkable fact is stated by Bacon in a 
letter to Tobie Matthew, written in June, 1623. in which 
he says that he is devoting himself to making his writings 
more perfect—instincing the ‘Essays’ and ‘Advance- 
ment of Learning’—‘by the help of some good péns, which 
forsake me not.’ One of these pens was that of Ben jew 
son, the other might have been that of Shakespeare, - 
tainly thers was no better pen in E..gland at that time 
than his, * * * And Shakespeare would have had 
ample time to furnish the ideas of the ‘Organum’ in the 
last years of his li ¢, when he had left the theatre. In 1613, 
he ta house in Black Friars, where Ben Jonson also 
lived, a notthis have been that they might more 
cunveniently co-operate in assisting Bacon to write thé 
** Novum um?’ 

“When we ask whether it would have been easier for 


ern criticism in England, Ge 
that no larger, deeper, or ampler intellect has ever ap- 


the wonders and glories of the plays, 
leisure have developed the leading ideas of the Baconian 
phi y- But it is difficult to imagine that Bacon, 
while devoting his main strength to polities, to law, and 
to philosophy, should have, as a mere pastime for his 
leisure, produced in his idle- moments the greatest intel- 
tectual work ever done on earth, 


will appear more plainly if we consider the quality of in- 
tellect yed respectively in the drama and the phi 
ophy one is synthetic, creative ; the other analytic 


critical. The one puts together, the other takes apa 


examines. 


E 


er, who can puta watch together,’ can easily take it 
to pieces; but many a child who has taken his watch to 
eces has found it again 


: 
ak 

At 

at 

ei | the author of the philosophy to have composed the drama, 
Bal | or the dramatic poet to have written the. philosophy, . the 
af answer will depend on which is the greater work of ‘the 
ER two. The greater includes the less, but the less cannot 
VE include the greater. Now the universal testimony of mod- 
Tk | pea an that which produced the espeare a 
Phis ‘myriad-minded’ poet-was also philosopher, man of 
LB | the world, acquainted.with practical affairs, one of those 
ag who saw the present and foresaw the future. All the ideas 
of the Baconiaa philosophy might easily have had their 
Bit home in this vast intelligence, Great as are the thoughts 

a) of the ‘Novum Organum,’ they are far interior to that 
LE world of thought which is inthe drama. We can. easily 
oe | conceive that Shakespeare. havi roduced in his prime 
| 

A | If the greater includes the less, then the mind of Shake- 
i f speare includes that of Bacon and not :he reverse. This 
al ; take apart; but it by no means ows that the power 
ae : of taking a implies that of putti ther. A watch- 
ai | | we compare the espeare plays Ba- 
4 } conian sop ont it is curious to see how the one is 
tt | throughout a display of the synthetic. intellect, and the 
HE | other of the analytic.. The plays are pure creation, the 
BE | production of living wholes. They people our thought 
48 | with atace of beings who are living persons, and -not pale 
+ i | abstractions. These airy nothings take flesh and form, 
TE a and have @ name and local habitation forever on the earth. 
: | Hamlet, Desdemona, Othello, Miranda, are as real people 
bE | as Queen Elizabeth or Mary of Scotland. gut when we 
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turn to the Baconian philoso this fac is wholl 
absent. We have entered the of chainiet 
and are su and crucibles, tests and rc- 


rrounded by retorts 

agents, where the work done is a careful analysis of all ex- 
isting things, to find what are their constituents and their 
qualities. Poetry philosophy takes to pieces and 
examines. 

'  **]f Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to give any satisfactory reason for his con- 
 cealmentof that p. He bad much pride, nt to 
say vanity, in being known as an author. 


‘(On the other hand, there would be nothing surprising in 
the fact of Shakespeare’s laying no claim to credit for hav- 
ing assisted in composition of the ‘Advancement of 
Learning.’.- Shakespeare was 


creates, 


a vefl is drawn over the poet’s personality 


We read in them his inmost sentiments, but they tellus ab- . 


solutely nothing ofthe events of his life, or the facts of his 
position. And if, as we assume, he was one among seve - 
al who helped Lord Bacon, though he might have done the 
most, there is no special reas.n. why he should proclaim 
that fact.” 


Both Judge Holmes and Dr. Clarke 
show in their presentation that Shakes- 
peare and Bacon are one, or that the 
plays and philosophy originated in the 
same mind. They arrive at the same 
- conclusion by different methods, that is 
all. They both find the fundamental 
- harmony between the ideas and mental 
tendencies. of Shakespeare and Bacon. 


Their philosophy of man and of life was 


the same. So great is their harmony of 
ideas and methods that Judge Holmes af- 
firms it to be equal to proof of an absol- 
ute identity as a single mind and Dr. 
Clarke, on his side, we think, helps the 
solution. 
might well have written all Bacon’s phil- 
osophical works. He was quite equal to 
_ the task. Coleridge and all the critics 
ought long ago to have come to this con- 
clusion. | 

Let us now withdraw the argument fot 
awhile from Bacon, and take the Shakes- 


peare thus developed. Shakespeare, then, | 


possessed genius almost infinite, coupled 
withalmost boundless learning and knowl- 
edge. This we may discover in the plays 
and poems,—histories, tragedies, com- 
edies and sonnets. _ 

Take first his historical dramas begin- 
ning with King John. The Shakespeare 
who wrote them knew the whole history 
of England up to his own times, not by 
mere memory as a school boy, .but as one 
who incarnated England in his own life 
and knowledge, with her whole history, 
people, customs, traditions, ideas and 
language. This, too, was just at the 
period when English written history be- 
gan. ‘True, he had Holinshed’s and 


Stowe’s chronicles to draw from and the 
MSS of Cavendish. But the author 
of those plays must have been familiar 


s by nature as reticent and © 
modestas Bacon was egotistical and ostentatious. What | 
in his’ sonnets! 


The writer of Shakespeare 


actions. 


with the whole traditional history of his 
nation and people from the earliest times, 
apart from those works. Look at the 


** casts of those plays for example. They 


signify that he Anew the biographies of all 
the great personages of Europe from King 
John to Henry VIII., besides of his min- 
or characters, giving their names and 
action, taking the whole range of history 
from the King to the keeper of a gate. 
He thus dared to challenge the great 
nobles of his own age with the history of 
their. houses, and the types and action of 
the chief personages of their families. 
His Plantagenets were real Plantagenets. 
Richard III. is said not to be strictly his- 
torical ; but Gloster, in the play, is su- 
premely Plantagenet, as well typed as he 
had been by his father, Richard of York. 


‘True, this may be the triumph of genius, 
not learning. But this connected history 


of a nation. given in dramatic form, with 
the types, manners and customs of the 
people for many generations, is learning 
and knowledge. Had we nothing of 
English history down to the period of 
Elizabeth but Shakespeare’s plays, not 
much would have been lost, while but for 
the familiarity of the English people of 
modern times with the performances of 
those plays, they would know next to 
nothing of the English people of the 
olden times, in their types, manners and 
Now Bacon was the only man 
of his age capable of all this, if we except 
this ‘‘ Shakespeare.’” We do know that - 
Bacon was equal to the task, and so he 


could have éxecuted this much .of the 


Shakespearian work. 

But this is not all that ‘‘ Shakespeare”’ 
illustrates—not nearly the whole in the 
mere execution of his matchless works. | 
There is design and foreknowledge of 
that which he was doing for the then 
present and all coming ages—what he was 
doing, in fact, in the creation of an 
English civilization. Hitherto, the cri- 
tics have not sufficiently emphasized /hzs 
Shakespearian design seen everywhere in 
these glorious plays. The reason of this 
is that he has been considered too purely 
in hissuperhuman genius, and not enough 
in his Auman accomplishments. He is 
made to do all his marvelous works with 
a sublime (absurd would be more strict) 
unconsciousness of having done anything 
at all. Now Bacon knew all that he ever 


| did. He accomplished nothing that he 


did not design. Whatever part he per- 
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formed in the creation of the English:civ-— 
ilization, which was wrought out in the 
Elizabethan age, he started out to ac- 
complish. So did ‘‘ Shakespeare.” We 
shall never understand him till we con- 
fess as much. ‘To overlook this igs not 
only to mis-present him, but also to over- 
look one half of what he really was. 

Dr. Clark has labored to show the dif- 
ference in this respect between Shakes- 
peare and Bacon. ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ he 
says, ‘* was by natureas reticent and mod- 

is ample intellect was full of 
the i ideas which took form in those works ; 
and he: was just the person neither to 
claim any credit for lending such assis- 
tance nor to desire it.’’ In like manner 
‘* Shakespeare’”” has placed the whole hu- 
man race in his debt with the most supreme 
indifference. Where is consistency in 
this? It makes him a god and an idiot 
in one. It was this misconception of 
him that made Coleridge exclaim, 
What ! are we to have miracles in sport? 
Does God choose idiots by whom tocon- | 
vey divine truthstoman?”’ But we willlet 
_ Shakespeare reveal himself in the se//- 

consciousness of Richard III. 


play the as as Nestor 
I can add hee t> the 
Can I do this, and 
Tut! were it further off, I'l pluck irdown.” 
Of course this is not Shakespeare’s des- . 
cription of himself. But was there ever : 
more self-consciousness put into a drama- | 
tic character? Shakespeare was the 
Proteus 1 in Gloster, and he knew it. Aud : 
so in all his characters there is this self- ; 
consciousness, not excepting Hamlet; | 
and all his plays areendowed with splen- 
egotism. Yhis is Bacon-like. As 
Bacon ‘* Shakespeare ’’ is not concealed. | 
Test Shakespeare next as a master of 
dramatic art. He knew as much of it as’ 
Aristotle. ‘The play of Macbeth will af-' 
ford perhaps the best example. It is an | 
epic play, proving that Shakespeare per- ; 
fectly comprehended what an epic sub- | 
ject meant and that he was thorough | 
master of the art of its construction and. 
treatment. Here I am tempted to re-. 
produce a few passages from 
of the Supernatural Characters of Shakes- 


| is most fascinating to genius. In the 


review 


published in this Magazine. 
ject of the tragedy of 
Macbet the illustration of the evil 
agencies of the world working out their 
dramas among mortals. This is an epic 
theme. In it we have something more 
than a gorgeous dramatic portraiture of 
character ; and it is this epic subject, so 
perfectly ‘handled, that constitutes the 
play before us a masterpiece. 
It is not Macbeth ; it is the supernatu- 
ral agencies that hold the drama. This 
shows the epic quality and method; a 
play superior in its essence and theme to 
the character and action of its chief hu- 
man personages! The evil agencies of 
the world leading a soul, great in its 
twinship of good and evil, to its ruin 
through ambition —a ruling passion in 
great men—was the theme that Shakes. 
peare was about to illustrate when he 
gave his supernatural powers the opening 
of the play, and made them call up 
Macbeth into the body of their drama. 
But this is not all. The subject has a 
vast bearing beyond the individual 
Macbeth. It takes in all mankind; and 
we have a grand illustration of the 
mighty theme of supernatural powers 
working out their dramas among nations 
and mortals in general. 
The subject of supernatural beings 
manifesting themselves in human affairs 


grand epic poems of the ancients, the 
human and superhuman divide the field ; 
Milton made the action of his celestial 
and infernal powers the very body of his 
immortal poem ; and even our atheistic 
Shelleys and our Byrons can not keep 
out of the charmed circle. The subject 
of the metaphysical agencies of the world 
—the and. evil—incarnating them- 
selves in the action of human life; gives 
_to the poet at once such a vast field for 
his capacities, and such a unique charac 
ter to his work. Hence it is a favorite 
with genius; but it requires the greatest 
‘masters to handle it, or it will fall into 
contempt. And it is vastly more diffi- 
cult to give the supernatural an —- 
treatment in an acfing drama than it 
the epic poem. 

, Shakespeare, in. several of his plays, 
such as Hamlet, trod on the boundaries 
.of the metaphysical world and introduced 
a ghost. He also in the Tempest” 
“still made further: inroads upon it, and 


introduced. the magician, Prospero, with 
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his familiar spirit, Ariel, and ‘others of 


drama of magic on an uninhabited is- 
land. Even Shakespeare did not fully 
succeed in reaching the great epic theme 
of supernatural powers manifesting them- 
selves in the affairs of nations, until he 
embodied them in his play of Macbeth, 
which, as a dramatic composition is his 
masterpiece. 

Macbeth is Shakespeare’s Saul, who, 
finding himself outside the circle of the 
Power of Good, seeks unto As Witches 
of Endor to know his destiny, and they 
call up spirits, not like the faithful Samu- 


el, who will rebuke him, _ those who 
*‘Palter with us in 


Shakespeare’s witches are not mere 
hags, but supernatural beings; yet the 
subject is so nicely managed that these 
unreal things not only originate the theme 
and shape the action, but they themselves 
form so much of the body of the play. 
_ They are as much realities upon the stage 
_as Macbeth aud Banquo. Thus our dra- 


matist has brought into palpable relation, | 


performing before-the audience, the be- 
ings of two worlds. Herein is Shakes- 
peare’s triumph, that he has given his 
spirits a dramatic substance. 
_. The witches melt into thin air, yet we 
have sudstance in effects. Between its 
supernatural beings and action and our 
own spiritual essence and drama of life, 
there is both a metaphysical and common 
harmony. ‘The audience has almost as 
intense a relation with the superhuman 
of the play as Macbeth himself. In it, 
we have the souls of evil incarnating 
themselves in the drama of human af- 
fairs, and the duplex subject held between 


the beings of two worlds move together 


in the unity of a common action. They 
are not far removed from our own race, 
but seem like the spirits of evil beings 
_.who once were mortals, now continuing 
their wicked parts in the other world, 
manifesting themselves through the me- 


diums of this. They are still taking part 


with us on earth; and there is a fiendish 
attachment in them towards mortal ex- 
istence and acts, as though the drama of 
this life was also theirs in its relations 
and issues. They are neither the off- 
spring of heaven nor hell, but as the in- 
corporeal evil powers of the earth. — 

In thus giving his supernatural beings 
a semi them 


the spirit class; but this was only a 


not have tealized such 


_ master of composition. 


so intensely a part, though the evil part, 
of the spiritual agencies of our own world 
—in making them so tangibly related to 
our witches of Endor, and surrounding 
them with so, much reference to our the- 
ology and superstition, our great poethas - 
been most happy. 

But this happy choice of subject and 
typing of his superhuman powers would 
reat and mani- 
fold effects, both dramaticand metaphysi- 
cal, had not Shakespeare, in his play of 
Macbeth, given all its weird one and 
tangibility 1” effects, at the same time so © 
masterly weaving the action of supernat- _ 
ural beings in the unity ofa literal drama. 
There is more dramatic science unfolded 
by Shakespeare in his play of Macbeth 
than in any other of his.works. Meta-. 
physical methods wonderfully abound in 
this play, and its dramatic machinery is 
most elaborate and well fitted. As a mus- 
ical theorist testing the Afessiah can see 
in it not only Handel’s power of genius, 
but also his profound knowledge of coun- 


_ terpoint, so the critic can see in Macbeth 


that Shakespeare has put there all the 
might of his genius and all his dramatic 
science and skill. Here is the master as 
well as the matchless mind. All the ef- 
fects which Shakespeare has put in this 
play he has done with design, and his 
methods are traceable. 

Coleridge, in his essay on method, 
proves that Shakespeare’s works abound 
with method. He affirms that those 
critics who find fault with Shakespeare 
for his violation of dramatic methods are 
in error. Setting aside inferior methods, 
Shakespeare introduced higher and finer 
ones. Hecreated a newdramatic system. 
He set aside the Greek forms and became 
the Father of the English drama, as Bacon 
was the Father of a new system of Eng- 
lish philosophy. But Coleridge did not 
affirm that Shakespeare did all this by 
design, and because he was the learned 
How like Bacon 
was our poet in this respect. His chap- 
lain and biographer, Dr. Rawley, says of 

n: 

‘« While he was commorant in the uni- 
versity, about sixteen years of age, (as 
his lordship hath been pleased to impart 
unto myself), he first fell into the dislike 
of the philosophy of Aristotle ; not for the 
wc rthlessness of the author, to whom ‘he- 
would ever ascribe all high attributes, 
but for the uafruitfulness of the way ; 
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being a philosophy (as his lordship used 


to say) only strong for disputations and 
contentions, but barren of the produc- 


tion of works for the benefit of the life of | 


man ; in which mind he continued to his 


dying day.” 


And Shakespeare did something very 
similar to this in his work. He set 
aside the Greek construction and created 


all things anew in an English form. And | 
this was not because of ‘‘ the worthless-— 
ness of the author,’’ or the poverty of | 


Greek art, which. wrought construction 
to a state of perfection and fashioned 
language into such strict harmonic forms 
that art grew almost into defect ; but ‘‘for 
the unfruitfulness of the way,’ being 
‘* barren for the production of works for 
the benefit of the life of man."’ Had Shake- 


Speare written a review of his new system 


of the English drama and the philosophy 
of his methods, he could not have better 
expounded himself. Here again, then, 
we see this harmony of ideas between 
Shakespeare and Bacon. : 


We may pass now from the Baconian | 
masterpiece of art theory, discovered in | 
these matchless English plays, to review | 
‘the authorship of. Shylock in its race- 
typings. What we have to say of this 


rare and peculiar dramatic work—pecu- 
liar as everything of Hebrew cast and tone 
must be—is'that the William Shakespeare 
born at Stratford-on-Avon was not. its 
author, but that Bacon might have been ; 


| and for the sake of a clear point suppose 


we adopt the method allowed in the 


North American Review, now in the re- 


verse form, and affirm that Shakespeare 
Qe not write Shylock and that Bacon 

_ First : In the reign of Elizabeth the Jew 
was not known in England. The whole 


oe race was banished by the edict | 
of 


he first Edward of the Norman dyn- 
asty. Between three and four centuries 
had now elapsed since the Jew was known 
in the land. Hence we have in Shylock 
the Jew of Venice, there being no such a 
character as the Jew. of London during 
Shakespeare’s lifetime. Something of 
this, in view of the orthodox biography 
of our dramatist, has: been appreciated 
by his commentators, and some have 
explained that he visited Italy. Here 
is a passage from them : 
‘‘The Venice of Shakespeare’s own time, 


and the manners of that city, are wr, 


eated with matchless accuracy in this 


drama; so mych so as to convince 
Messrs. Brown, Knight and other critics, 
that Shakespeare had visited Italy. Mr. 
Brown has observed that the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice’ is a merchant of no other 


| place in the world.” 


Now, this is very true of the cast of 
the play, but not true of William Shakes- 
peare’s life. -Could he have visited 
Italy, and been gone from his native 
Jand at least a year, studying the people 


of Venice and the Jew of Venice, with- 


out Ben Jonson and the rest of his con- 
temporary dramatists talking much about 
it? Had he visited Venice for such a 
purpose, it would have formed a marked 
episode in the Shakesperian biography. 
But substitute Bacon and the whole is 
consistent. He knew Venice and was 
familiar with the Jew of Venice. True, 
he never visited Venice in person ; but 
(says his chaplain and _biographer,) 
‘‘ After he had passed the circle of the 
liberal arts, his father thought fit to 


1 frame and mould him for the arts of 


state; and for that end sent him over 
into France with Sir Amyas Paulet, then 
employed Ambassador Lieger into France; — 
by whom he was after: awhile held fit 
to be entrusted with some message or 
advertisement to the queen ;. which hav- 
ing performed with great approbation, 
he returned back to France again, with 
the intention to continue for some 

No better place, than France of that 
period, could have been chosen where 
Francis Bacon might study all the na- 
tionalities of Europe. There he might 
have met not only .the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’’ but also the Jew of Venice, 
and Jews from all parts of the continent. 
The text of his.life was, ‘‘ 7 have taken 


all knowledge asmy province and *‘the 
_ knowledge of human nature”’ was as the 


very heart of his ‘‘ province’’ and his 
chief love. . Indeed, accepting Bacon as 
the real Shakespeare, and that hackneyed 
phrase of ‘*Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
human nature” is most pithy and full of 
circumstance; while, applied to the son 
of ‘‘ John Shakespeare, ’’ it is but stupid 
cant into which the critics have fallen by 
habit, they not being able.to expose, 
with any critical wording, the universal 


* knowledge of the race met.in the plays, 


—and met, too, not merely in the ag- 


| gregate of the “‘ knowledge of human 
‘nature,’’. but in its every variety and 
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its every type. Throwing away, for the 
moment, the deification of William 
Shakespeare’s name, bringing him to the 
ordinary rule of mortals, and then let 
the modern:man of the world, who has 
travelled round the globe within the 
year, and seen ‘‘everybody” and ‘‘every- 
thing,’’answer what that man of the Globe 
Theatre could have known of ‘‘ every- 
body” and ‘‘everything’’ in the year 
1600? Charles Dickens Asew, by ob- 
servation, a thousand times more about 
London and its people than William 
Shakespeare could possibly have known. 
But Charles Dickens did not roam 
around London, taking notes ot ‘‘human 
nature ’’ for his novels, more than Fran- 
cis Bacon roamed:-over the whole world 
taking notes for a similar purpose. Hence 
the ‘*knowledge of human nature’”’ 
everywhere met in the Shakesperian 
plays, which gives to them their distinct 
genus and cast. And, it may be further 
observed, that Anthony Bacon, the be- 
loved elder brother of this master of all 
‘‘ knowledge of human nature, was for 
ten years a traveller on the continent. 
Dr. Rawley, (Bacon’s chaplain) speaks 
of the inheritance of the famous manor 
of Gorhambury, ‘‘by the death of his 
dearest brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, a 
gentleman equal to him in height of wit, 
though inferior to him in the endow- 
ments of learning and knowledge; unto 
whom he was most nearly conjoined in 
affection, they two being the sole male 
issue of-a second venter.’’ What won- 
drous mutual studies and correspondence 
must there not have been concerning. the 
peoples of the great globe, between 
these two brothers of kindred souls,.dur- 
ing Anthony Bacon’s Jong sojourning 
abroad! Furthermore, at that very 
period when Bacon was the ripest intel- 
lect of Europe, while William Shakes- 
peare, green in learning and in ‘‘ the 
knowledge of human nature,’’ was but 
newly arrived in London from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the heroes of Elizabeth’s 
court—Raleigh, Essex, Sidney, Leicester, 
and many others of the foremost men and 
_§* wits”? of the times, had served long in 
the wars in the Netherlands. These were 


all Bacon’s daily associates at court, and 


their conversations upon things abroad 
must have been to him familiar as house- 
hold words, and Europe and her various 
national characters and types like a map 
well marked and spread out beiore him 


for his all-searching studies. At this 
time, then, William Shakespeare was at 
the Globe Theatre, a mere tyro in knowl- 
edge of the human race, and a novice 
even to the surroundings of London. 
Nor would his association with Ben Jon- 
son, who was also home from the wars in 
the- Low Countries, expound much in 
his favor, for what were such as these 
players of the Globe Theatre compared 


with the galaxy of Elizabeth’s court, as 


classical observers of the human race and 
of the affairs of nations ? | 

But, returning from the wide sweep of 
discovery to find the expounding of the 
vastness of ‘‘the knowledge of human 
nature’? met everywhere in the plays, 
which,: we think, goes far to test who . 
was their real'author, we come again 
close to Venice and the Jew of Venice: 
The reputed Shakespeare, we affirm, did 
not £now Shylock from acquaintanceship 
nor deep historical and ethnological 
studies, neither could he have developed 
him out of his pure un-complex Saxon self. 
But suppose it were granted that his 
genius could have created the type, the 
difficulty is scarcely lessened ; for this 
Shylock is such a-marvel of Jewish idio- | 
syncrasies, that his own race could no 
more obliterate him than the English > 
historian could obliterate Richard III. 
The Hebrews might not choose to con- 
fess a love for Shylock, yet such a kin- 
ship of nature do they hold to him, that 
they hug him secretly in their closet and 
mentally applaud him at the theatre. 


- Moreover, this Jew is not drawn from 


the Bible, but taken up at Venice and 
his whole nature read there by some mar- 
velous observer of character. 

Again critics trace the story of 
the Jew and of the play to foreign and an- 
cient authorities. Collier says, ‘‘The two 
plots of the Merchant of Venice are found 
as distinict novels in various ancient for-. 
eign authorities, but no English original 
of either of them, of the age of Shakes- 
peare, has been discovered.’’ Here 
again we need Bacon’s almost universal 
knowledge to explain the authorship of © 
the play. But we are struck more with 
the type of Shylock than with the story 
and plot. And the critics, we think, 
have overlooked some of the best points 
of the dramatic master in this work, 
while the audience applaud the parts. 
that Shakespeare (or Bacon) did not:* 
For instance, Shylock, not the Merchant 
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of Venice, was the character that he 
treated with dramatic love. He was in 
sympathy with Shylock and justified 
him. The famous speech of the trial 
scene by Portia on ‘‘mercy’’ the au- 
dience always applaud with enthusiasm ; 
but Shylock is oblivious; he stands for 
‘¢justice ’’ with, so to express it, Jewish 
conscientiousness, 
I stand for judgment: answer; shall I have it? 
What a large knowledge of Jewish his- 
tory, and deep insight into Jewish char- 


_ acter, does this play reveal! Mercy is 


the Christian’s supreme attribute ; justice 
the Jew’s. Herein is the very difference 
of the two economies—the Judaic and 
the Christian. Again, in another part 
of the play : ‘‘ Sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe.’’ The Jew has come down 
through the ages demanding ‘‘ jus ce; ”’ 
he never asked for ‘‘mercy.”’ ‘‘ Suf- 
ferance ’’ is the law of his race till justice 
shall be done him. . The pound of flesh 
is his due. It is the anticipation of the 
final recompense to his whole race. And 
this pound of flesh suggestion of the final 
recompense had something deeper in the 
’s mind than a story of Jewish mal- 
ice. The play, in: fact, shows a won- 
drous comprehension of the whole Jew- . 
ish subject, just as Bacon would under- . 
stand it, rather than from the playhouse 
plane of thought. 
There is an immensity of race subject, 


as well as general dramatic work, to be 


reviewed in this play, but we are not at- 


tempting its review, farther than to dis- . 


cover the author. ‘Several other points 
of Jewish subject, however, may be in- 
stanced. Take the scene between Shy- 


Jock and Antonio in their discussion of | 


Usury. 
Shy: When Jacob grar’d his uncle Laban’s sheep, 
Ths Jacob fom our holy Abraham wa 
(As wise mother in his 
The third a was the third 


ty: No not take interest; as would s: 


The scene and subject are well known, 
and need only the mere suggestion. Look 


now, we have here discussed the system |-. 


and éntuitions (to so speak) of Jewish us- 
ury. And, by the way, it may be ob- 
served that Bacon has an essay on usury 
very much in keeping ‘with this scene. 
Shakespeare also thoroughly understands 
it, and he goes at once into the instincts 
and intuitions which have made the Jews | 


nation of usurers. There is an essential! 
race difference between a Christian usurer 


and a Jew usurer. With the one it is a 
debasing trade; with the other almost a 


religion. Antonio is disgusted with Shy- 
lock’s example of Jacob's trade with 
| so is every Christian audience. 
Can t 


Devil quote Scripturé?’’ is 


| their question. But Shylock gives the 


example in no such a spirit. He is sac- 
red over Jacob; and his great father’s 
example is the Bible text whereby to 
measure the rightness of his own life. 
How comes Shakespeare, who knew not 
the Jew, yet to know him better than the 
London critic to-day, when London is 
the modern Jerusalem? It was nothing 
less than a Bacon’s knowledge and a 
Bacon’s deep insight into Jewish nature ! 

Again, in the trial scene, when not 


even a mountain of gold could tempt him. 


an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 


Shy: Anoath 

This the audience take as Shylock’s 
malice and hypocrisy. It is rather Jew- 
ish righteousness exacting recompense for - 
ages of wrongs—the exact law of Jewish 
economy,—** An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth ’’—and a Jewish oath that 
Jeptha dared not break even to save his 
daughter from the sacrifice. 

Take another example of the play, at 
the opening, and we shall see that the 
subject is the awful hates between the two 
races—the Hebrew and the Christian— 
and not a drama designed merely to 
illustrate implacable Jewish malice. 

He lends out gratis, and bricgs down 


Take next that great character speech 
which the Keans and Booths have made 

Ant: Weil, 


| | 
4 
4 | 
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iB 
Le rate of usance with usin Venice. 
BH i If I can catch him-once upon the hip, 
By I will feed fat the ancient grudge J] bear him. 
Hf He hates cur sacred nation; and he raiis, 
BH it Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my and my well-won thrift, 
an i. Which he calls ursed be my tribe, 
He Ant: And what of him? Did he take interest? 
4 
ik 
my my usances: 
it Still have I it with a patient shrug; 
oH f For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe: 
PH i You call me—misbeliever, cut-throat dog, | 
And all for use is mine own. 
ve Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 
ee | Shylock, we would have monies; You say 0; 
LE | You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
TE | Over your threshold; monies is your suit. } 
ia What shall I say to you? Shodid 1 nok aay, 
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Hath a money; is it possible, - 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? or 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 

With "bated breath, and whispering h 
Say this,— 

Fatr sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 

You spurn’d me such a day; another time 

You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 

Pil lend you thus much monies? 

Ant: lamas like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

Antonio is the representative of the 
race hates on his side, and, also, of 
Christian injustice towards the Jew. Shy- 
lock has the better cause, and in this part 

of the play the sympathy of even a Chris- 
tian audience goes out towards him. 
Finally let us pass to the great subject and 
prophecy of the reconciliation of these 
two races. 

The beautiful picture of Lorenzo and 
Jessica, closing the play, the reader may 
consult ; but here is @ culminating pas- 
sage : 

Lor: 'Howsweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sound of 

Creep 1m our ears; soft stillness, and the night, 

Kecome the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright old; 

There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 

t in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 


But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 


All this race subject and forecasting of 


aaa 


events take an origin not in the play 


house. Not even will ‘* Shakespeare’s 
genius,’’ as a mere dramatist, expound 
this Hebraic cast and theme. We even 
learn how the reconciliation of these races 
is to be accomplished. It is by Chris- 
tian ‘nobles marrying Hebrew daughters. 
What we have seen in the example of the 
marriage of Hannah Rothschild with an 
English Earl this play prophecies. Such 
thoughts and‘‘Anticipations” originated in 
a Baconian mind, not in the Play house 
mind. How, we ask, did the reputed 
Shakespeare know so well Jewish history, 
the finest points of Jewish. nature, give 
the. exact race justifications of Jewish 
motives and intuitions and show an in- 
finitely deeper comprehension of the es- 
sential difference between the two econ- 
omies—the Judaic and the Christian— 
than might be given by any of our Chris- 
tian divines even of to-day? It must be 
confessed, however, that Marlow’s 
‘*Jew of Malta” proves that other dram- 
atists of the time attempted Jewish sub- 
ject, but there is a vast difference between 
a play unknown in our times and this 
Shylock who isas imperishable as his race. 
Finally, then, as Shakespeare knew 
—— of the Jew of Venice from his 


own observation and insight, without 
which he could not have produced such a 
masterpiece, nor was familiar with the 
whole range of Jewisi: subject in a learned 
sense as_was Bacon, we think it more 


consistent to-ascribe the authorship of the. 


play to Bacon who knew Venice and the 
Jew. 7 
May it not, reasonably, be assumed, in 
consideration of these stupendous werks 
of human knowledge, combined with 
their supreme mastership of art and 


learning, that the real Shakespeare of the . 


plays was like his own Posthumus Leona- 
tus—one who took his knowledge ‘‘as we 
do air, fast as ’t was ministered, and in 
his spring: became a harvest.’’ The 
Shakespeare of the Globe theatre had not 
such a childhood nor ‘‘ zz his spring be- 
came a harvest.” 


three, carrying with him a small stock of 
learning, and attached himself to the 
theatre in quite a menial capacity. From 
such a starting it would have taken a full 
life-time to have acquired the vast know- 
ledge and learning discovered in the 
plays ascribed to Shakespeare, granting 
to him the full measure of his extraordin- 


ary genius. All self taught men know . 


how arduous is the task to acquire vast 
learning after their maturity has found 
them with an unstored mind; but com- 
mencing life as did Bacon, in the very 
hot-bed of all the ‘‘learnings’’ and 
knowledge of his times, the offspring, too, 
of such a mother and father, he is quite 
a natural prodigy even as the author of 
those plays. We have similar examples 
among musical composers. Mozart was 
a composer at the age of eight years; he 
might have been a Mozart at forty had 
his musical genius started‘ at twenty. 
Bacgn was more than three years the 
elder of Shakespeare, was about twenty- 
seven when Shakespeare arrived in Lon- 


_ don to take a menial place in a theatre, 


was ripe in his glorious intellect, a human 
treasure-house of universal knowledge, 
and we may fairly conclude already 
equal to the production of the works that 
bear the name of the Shakespearian 
drama. | 

As for Dr. Clarke’s assertion that Bacon, 


- overwhelmed in the ambitions and intri- 


gues of the court, had no time to write 
the plays, while Shakespeare had to pro- 
duce both them and the Baconian system 


He was a married — 
man before he left his native place; he ~ 
went up to London at the age of twenty- 
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of philosophy, it is the height of extrava-- 
gance and a bald falsification of what all 
Europe £new of Bacon in his life-time. 


= Indeed, being what he was, better qualified 


him for just the casting and execution of 
this same Shakespearian work, considet- 
ing that those plays are so eminently 
courtly and imperial. His life and fam- 
iliarity with the history of the great per- 
sonages of the realm filled his mind with 
the elements of these imperial dramas, 
while the playhous2 and the life of Shakes- 
peare give no sufficient explanation for 
the vast achievement. 

Dr. Clarke also confidently assumes the 
absence of all evidence that Bacon was a 
a poet: ‘* There is no evidence that Ba- 
con was a poet.”’ But, not to cite the 
high authority of ‘‘the brilliant French- 
man,’’ M. Taine, who affirms for Bacon 
the very method of the poets and seers, 
nor the still more cogent testimony of 
Mr. Spedding himself who declares his 
conviction that if the genius of Bacon had 
taken that direction-it would have carried 


him to a high place among poets, we | 


shall note in Bacon’s correspondence 
several pointed and not-to-be-set-aside 
suggestions that he wa: actually a poet 
as well asa philosopher. For example, 
as early as 1595, and just upon the ap- 
ance of ‘* Venus and Adonis”’ and 
‘‘ The Rape of Lucrece,’’ we find this 
clearly self-referring expression in a letter 
of Bacon to Essex: ‘‘ For the waters of 
Parnassus are not like the waters of the 
Spa, which give a stomach, -but rather 
they quench appetite and desires.’’ In 
1595, (at the age of 35) Bacon was un- 
known as a writer in philosophy. His 
first little book, the Essays, eight or ten 
in number, appeared, surreptitiously, in 
1597. We now know that Bacon was a 
philosopher even when in his boy’s jacket. 
Knowing, too, the subtle Ce/arius he was, 
it would have been quite in his character 
of Natural Magician to have concealed his 
singing robes beneath his philosopher’s 
gown. 
Of Bacon, Macauley says: 

‘* Bacon performed what he promised. 
In truth Fletcher would not have dared 
to make Arbaces promise, in his wildest 
fits of excitement, the tithe of what the 
Bacomian philosophy has performed. 


Closely connected with this peculiarity 
of Bacon’s temper was a striking pecul- 
iarity of his understanding. With great 


| 


minuteness of observation he had an am- 
plitude of comprehension such as_ has 
never yet been vouchsafed to any other 
human being. The small fine mind of 
Labruyere had not a more delicate tact 
than the large intellect of Bacon. The 
essays contain abundant proofs that no 
nice feature of character, no peculiarity 
in the ordering of a house, a garden, or 
a court masque, could escape the notice 
of one whose mind was capable of taking 
in the whole world of knowledge. His 
understanding resembled the tent which 
the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it; and it seemed a toy 
for the hand of a lady. Spread it; 
and the armies of powerful Sultans might 
repose beneath its shade. 

In keenness of observation he has been 
equalled, though perhaps never surpassed. 
But the largeness of his mind was all his | 
own. The glance with which he surveyed 
the intellectual universé resembled that 
which the Archangel, from the golden 
threshold of heaven, darted down into 
the new creation. 


Round hg surveyed,—and well might where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended s ,—from eastern point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy star which 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas - 

Beyond the horizon. 


Why what a description of a dramatist 


is this? And yet Macauley never de- 


signed it for the dramatist. It came as 


_by impulse from this great word-painter 


of historical characters because it so fit- 
ted Bacon. He is fullof dramatic ‘* dus- 
imess,’’ could superintend the setting of 
even a moderrf stage or manage a play- 
house. ‘** Wo nice feature of character, 
no peculiarity in the ordering of a house, 
@ garden, or a court-masque’’ could es- 
cape his notice.’’ 

Next take Macauley’s portraiture of his 
poetic genius; 

The ical f werful in Bacon’s mind, but 
not, like his wit, so ‘as occasional to the 
place of his reason, and to tyrannize over the whole man. 
No imagination was ever at once so strong and so thoroughly 
subjugated. Jt never stirred but at a s from ae 
sense Its at the first check from sense. Yet, 


noble proofs 


that, if his words sank deep into 
would produce effects such as su 


loved to picture to himself the world as it 
his phil y shouid, in his own noble phrase, ‘‘ have en- 
larged the of human empire.’’ 


Pass now to Ben Jonson’s Eulogy on — 
the. Lord Chancellor, Francis Bacon: 
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‘Yet there in m¢ time one noble speaker, who 
was full of gravity in his speaking. His tanguage, where 
he could spare, or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No 
man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily. 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of hs sp ech but consisted of his own graces. 
His h a ers could not ccugh or lvok aside from him with- 
out loss. He Commanded when he spuke, and had his 
judges angry and pleased at his discretion. No man had 
their affections more in his power. The fear of every man 
who heard him was, lest h» shoutd make an end. 

“Cicero is said to be the only wit that the people of Rome 
had equalled to theirempirc. Jngenium par imperio. We 
have had many, and in their several ag-s {to take in but 
the former secudum) Sir Thomas Moore, the elder Wiat, 
Henry eartof Surrey, Chal ner Smith, Eliot 8. Gardiner, 
were for their times admirable ; and the more becau e they 
began eloquence with us. Sir Nic. Bacon was sR 
and almost atone. in the begining of Queen Eliz.beth’s 
time, Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in different 
matter) grew great masters of wit andzlanguage, and in 
whom of inveution and of met, 
The earl of Essex, noble and high, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
not to be contemued, either for judgment or stile. Sir 
Henry Savile, grave and truly le.tered; Sir Edwin Sandys, 
excellent in both ; Lord Egerton, a grave and great orator, 
and best when he was provoked, Suit kis learned and 
able (but unfortunate) successor ts he, that hath filled up 
allnumbers,and performed that in our tongue, which 


may be compared and preferred either to insolent Greece 


or haughty Keme. In short, within his view, and about his 
times, were all the wits born, that couli honor a language, 
or help study. Now things daily fa'l: wits grow downward, 
and eloquence grows backward; so that he may be named, 
and stand as the mark and acme of our language.” 

As Judge Holmes very pertinently in- 
sists, this Eulogy on Bacon is substantially 
identical with Ben Jonson’s Eulogy on 
Shakespeare, and that the pointed personal 
passage—‘‘ he thathath filled up all num- 


bers, and performed that in our tongue, 


which may be compared and preferred 


either.to insolent Greece or haughty Rome,” 
is a transcript of a similar passage in his 
Eulogy on Shakespeare : 


but call forth thund’:ing Aschilus, 
Euripidies, and Sophocles to us, a 
Pecuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 
To live again, to hear thy Buskin tread 
And shake a stage: Or when thy Socks 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison, 
Of alt, that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
nt forth, or since did from thetr ashes come.”’ 
Judge Holmes emphasis the singular 
fact that in Ben Jonson’s array of the 
supreme names of the Elizabethan age 
Shakespeare is not found among them, 
and he thinks it is not a sufficient ex- 
planation that the discourse runs more 


upon orators than poets nor ‘‘ that the 


were on, 


writer may have forgotten what he had 


said before on the poet Shakespeare.’’ 
Judge Holmes might also have noticed 
the very pertinent historical point of 
our literature that, in the great revival 
of English poetry, this same Henry Earl 
of Surrey with Sir Thomas Wyatt stands 
at the head of the lists of poets after 
Chaucer ; that to Surrey is ascribed the 
honor of having been the first to introduce 
our existing system of rhythm into the 
- language ; and that both Sir Philip Sidney 
and Sir Walter Raleigh are of Surrey’s 


class—heroes and authors of the age— | 


rather than of the list of orators.  Evid- 
ently Ben Jonson intended to give the 
array of supreme names of the age with 
whom Bacon classed, crowning him as 
their monarch, and challenging his name 
against those of ‘‘ insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome,” and that too as ‘‘ he 
that hath filled up all numbers, and per- 
formed that in our tongue,’’ which no 
other mortal might have done. 


Sir Tobie Matthew—he who was the 
bosom confidant of all the Baconian se- 


crets—in his Address to the Reader of 
his Collection, says: 


We have also rare compositions of minds amongst us, 
which look so many fair ways at once that I doubt it wil: go 


near to pese any other nation of Europe to muster out in 


any age four men, who, inso many respects, should excel 
four such as we are able to show—Cardinal Wolsey, Sir 


- Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Francis Bacon; 


for they were all a kind of monsters in their several ways. 
a * * * 


The fourth was a creature of incomparable abilities of 
mind, of a‘sharp and catching apprehension, large and 
faithtul memory, plentiful and sprouting invention, deep ard 
solid judgment for as much as m ght concern the under- 
standing part:—-a man so rare in knowledge, of so many 
several kinds, indued with the tacility and felicity of ex- 
pressing it all, in so elegant, significant, so abundant and 
yet so choice and ravishing a way of words, of metaphors, 


and allusions, as perhaps the world has not teen siice it 


was a world, 

I know this may seem a great hyperbole and strange 
kind of riotous excess of speech; but the best means of put- 
ting me to shame will be for you to place any man of yours 
by this of mine. And in the meantime, even this little 
wakes a shift to shew that the Genius of England is still not 
only eminent, but predominant, for the assembling great 
variety of those rare parts, in some single man, which 
to be incompatible anywhere else. ‘ 


A very kindred passage is this to Ben 
Jonson’s Eulogy on Bacon. That Sir To- 
bie as well as Jonson knew that Bacon was 
Shakespeare is the conclusion. Had he 
not been the same, the answer to his 
challenge—‘‘ Place any man of yours by 
th’s of mine,”’ as the ‘‘Genius of Eng- 
land,’’ might quickly have been an- 
swered by ‘‘ Rare Ben’’ Jonson himself ; 
but, both being alike in the secret that 
Shakespeare and Bacon were one, they 
are agreed upon the point and their eulo- 
gies reconciled. 

There is.a singular postscript of a let- 
ter of Sir Tobie Matthew to Lord Bacon 
which may be a pointed record of the 
secret. Here is the 


P.S. ‘The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of m 
nation, and of this side of the sea, is of your Lordship’s 
name, though he be known by auother. 


Judge Holmes argues that the descrip- 


tion—‘ ‘prodigious wit’’—could not have 


signified a rare philosophical intellect, 
which Bacon was under his own name, 
but signified what he was under another 
name—the creator of a Falstaff and the 
Shakesperian clowns. Shakespeare as 
‘¢ the most prodigious wit ”’ of the Erg- 
lish race has ever been the marvel of his 
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critics. In him was blended the sense 
of infinite humor with the insight of in- 
finite philosophy, and from this double 
nature he developed his dramatic charac- 
ters. Just such a personage was Bacon 
to Sir Tobie Matthew, who, it would 
seem, knew him under two names, each 
the full equivalent of the other. And 
Macauley’s historical portraiture of Ba- 
con as the ‘‘most prodigious wit’’ is 
quite as noticeable as the postscript of 
Sir Tobie Matthew, but the historian 
could not supplement the secret. He 
**is of your Lordship’s name, though he 
be known by another!"’ 

There is a very marked tracing ofiden- 
tity also between Shakespeare’s historical 
plays and Bacon’s histories. William 
Henry Smith, who converted Lord Palm- 
erston to his opinion, in his ‘‘ Bacon and 
Shakespeare, ’’ says: 


“In Shakespeare’s plays there is a dramatic series of 
historical events from the deposition of Richard II to the 
birth of Elizabeth But in this series there is one curious 
uvaccounted for hiatus. ‘The poet,’ says Charles Knight, 
‘has not chosen to exhibit the establishment of law and or- 
derin the astute government of Henry VI!.’ In Bacon’s 
works there are sundry fragments of a history of England. 
‘They are but mere hints,at once the token that the idea of 
a history had been present in Bacon’s mind, and the evi- 
dence that it had not been worked out upon paper—at 
least in this way. But one reign is not a fragment, it is a 
history—the History of Henry Vi/—the missing portion 
of the dramatic series; and the exhibition of the ‘estab- 
lishment of law and order, wanting to complete /the unity 
of the dramatic series, is out in Lofd Bacon's 
book. The History of Henry V//, by Bacon, |completes 
the series of Shakespeare’s histories from Richard II to 
Henry VIII. It takes up the story, too, fromm the very 
place where, in Shakespeare, itis dropped. Richard III 
ends with worth Field with the coronation of Rich- 


~ mond, and the order forthe decent interment of the dead. 


Bacon's history begins with an ‘after‘’ as if it was a con- 


tinuation. And so it is—a continuation of the drama, tak- 
ing up the h story ‘immediately after the victory,’ as Ba- 
con writes in his second sentence. Not a word about 
Henry VII as Earl of Richmond, nothing about the 
events which preceded the Hattle of Bosworth—a story 
oe a beginning; the beginning of itis found in the 
rama.’’ 


But there remains a field in this inves- 
tigation almost untouched. Turn up the 
crusted soil of the Elizabethan age itself 
and what wondrous discoveries may we 
not make of this Shakespeare! Let the 
critics give sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why did not Shakespeare write 


Elisabeth of England?” As her age was 


as the crown of all the ages, so would a 
Shakesperian drama of her reign have 


been the sovereign of all the plays. To 


doubt this would be to doubt the Shakes- 
perian genius itself. The question could 
be easily answered why Bacon did not: 


‘He dared not even attempt a series of 


historical plays dramatically swecping 
the whole period of her reign! Eliza- 
beth and Mary, Queen of Scots, would 


have been the rival queens with the 


headsman between them ; James of Scot- 


land and Philip of Spain; and all the 
famous characters of those times would 
have been exposed in the dramatic treat- 


‘ment and action. A triumph of author- 


ships in such a work would have led Ba — 
con to the block, for his compeers would 

surely have tracked him; but, had there 
been only the man of Stratford-on-Avon 
concerned, he might have bequeathed to 


his nation such a series of plays, though 


none of them had seen the light of the 
stage till after his death. It would be 
the height of presumption, however, to 
assume as a finality that Bacon and 
Shakespeare are one. Such a final de- 
cision can only be made by the almost 
unanimons verdict of the whole brother- 
hood of Shakesperian critics, which may 


scarcely be hoped for in our time. But, 


in any view of the case, this discussion 
cannot be other -than profitable, for it 
may withdraw the critics from their vain 
expoundings of Shakespeare’s superhuman 
genius to a scientific expounding of his 
human acccomplishments! 


THE OLD HISTORY OF “OULD 
IRELAND.” | 


F we take a survey of an ordinary 
map of the world, large tracts of 
land, continents and peninsulas attract 
our attention. Russia, China and Africa 
could not be passed by carelessly; for 
from their greatness in size we might ex- 
pect important power and influence. to 
mould the history. of the world. It 
would be pardonable in us to overlook 
two small Islands as insignificant, Great 
Britain and Ireland, and more than an 
incidental glance would be required to 
incite due notice and demand considera- 
tion. And yet these two Islands have ex- 
erted a wonderful influence in the world 
in modern times, and played an import- 
ant part in their history. In looking at 
Russia we might expect remarkable 
events of peculiar importance; and from 
the vastness of the Empire of China, the 
world should apprehend great expecta- 
tions. From Africa we should hope, 
from its appearance, climate and advan- 
es, that it would produce grand 
achievements. But until recently, Rus- 
sia was in a state of barbarism, and is 
even now the most despotic of all civil- 
ized. nations. China with its pig-tailed 
heads, curious old customs and opinions, 
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a ind splendid pagodas has done very lit- 
tle for humanity at large. Africa is dark 

and unprogressive, and known but little 
beyond what the stronger and intelligent 
races have brought it into notoriety by 
the servility of its people. — 

But much more important to mankind 
than Russia, and China and Africa are 
those little green specks in the sea, Great 
Britain and Ireland. England has a name 
wide as the world ; her ships sail freely 


over all seas, her flag is honored in all. 


lands, her commercial enterprises per- 


meate all countries, and the sun never 


sets on her realm. Her sister, Ireland, 
is also of no mean consideration. 


Fair, —— Erin rising *mid the wave, 

Isle, whose rough shores Atlantic’s waters lave, 
isa grand country. The words uttered 
by Lord Bacon, more than two centuries 
and a half agone, are true of her still: 
Ireland was endowed with so many dow- 
ries of nature, considering the fruitful- 
ness of the soil, the ports, the rivers, the 
fishings, the quarries, the woods and 
other materials, but especially the race 
and generation of men, valiant, 
and active, it is not easy, no, not upon 
the continent to find such confluence of 
commodities, if the hand of man did 
join with the hand of nature. 

It is of Old Ireland, however, its legen- 
dary history and traditional life we would 
essay to offer a little tribute for the bene- 
fit of readers, who, so absorbed in the 

activities of the present, seldom have 
time to think of the olden times, ‘‘ ere 
antiquity began.’’ 

So far back does the history stretch 


itself that the dark pastis deeply penetrat- 
ed, and so surrounded with the dim mys- 


terious dawnings of fancy and fact run- 
ning through each other, that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain where the one begins 
and the other ends. 

We are informed by the old Irish min- 
strel bards, of marvelous deeds achieved, 
in a wonderful ancient time, by the most 
marvelous of men; that at the tread of 
these great men the earth quaked and 
the very heavens quivered. So power- 
ful were these giants in war, and com- 
mitted so many atrocious deeds that they 
were deemed the heroes and champions 
of the earth—semi-gods that would — 

e 


have stories of fierce battles, of miyster- 
ious necromancers, of subtile powers 
which governed land and oceans, woven 


hard } 


into and making up its ancient history. 
Some of these monstrous giants were 
huge as mountains, and possessed un- 
limited prowess. They sat in consulta- 
tion,after visiting and examining the va- 
rious works’of wonder of man on the 
earth, pyramids, temples, castles and 
columns, and in one night they threwto- 
gether that vast work called the Giants’ 
Causeway in County Antrim, which still 
exists a monument, mocking the greatest 
labor of man. We are told of giants of 
such .stature and proportions that they 
must have felt Ireland to be a narrow 
lodging place. They seemed to be al- 
ways in quarrels with each other—never 
spoiling for a fight committing © 


_ disastrous pranks “with pugilistic fists as 


large as the Hillof Howth, and equally 
powerful. 

Not ony were there giants marauding 
the earth} there were also beautiful fairies 
abroad in the land whose hiding~places 
were under the heather, lurking beneath 
the blades of grass, sleeping in the cow- 
slips, and riding on the tufts of gossa- 
mer, gliding gracefully in the gilded air. 
Sweetly they sang, and merrily they 
danced their gay canzonets, and gave 
to the milkmaids those fairy rings that 
rustics and children gaze at with delight 
or surprise to this day. ‘They were gen- 
erous and friendly to all who would not 
annoy them by curious intrusion, or in- 


_terference; but unpleasant and danger- 


ous foes to those who unnecessarily in- 
terrupted or sneered at their games and 
pastimes. 

Banshees, also, visited with lamenta- 
tions the grounds and abodes of those 
families to which they seemed attached 
when sickness or death were about to 
visit any of the members. These were 
kind and sympathetic sprites that loved 
mortals and mourned their misfortunes. 
Then we are led in wonder at the mystic 
beings, half heroes and half gods, of 
whom the bards sang with rapture and 
awe, but which only existed in the im- 
aginations of the venerated minstrels. 
These subjects of legend and weird and 
tradition take us back to the childhood of 
Time, 

*-Ere Adam delved and Eve span.’’ 

But despite these wonderful and strange 
stories, true. history claims for old, Hiber- 
nia a hoary antiquity. 

Greece imported lead from Ireland 


| thirteen centuries before the Christ trod 
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with weary steps the land of Palestine, 
which precious enterprise was celebrated 
by the institution of the Isthurian games. 
When the wisdom of Solomon was at- 


tracting the attention of Eastern sages,. 


and. the splendid temple at Jerusalem 


was drawing the wondering eyes of the 


civilized world, the traders and specula- 
tors of Phoenicea organized colonies on 
Ireland’s shores, and her bonanzas were 
enriching the adventurers on the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and no doubt 
Ireland's metals adorned the gorgeous 
Hebrew structure. Instead of creating an 
“excitement” at the discovery of her rich 
mines, and causing a ‘‘rush’’ to the ‘‘dig- 
gings,’’ the merchants who discovered 
the secret wealth that lay in her generous 
bosom, attempted to hide the secret, 
and misrepresented the Irish people,even 
worse than they are sometimes spoken of 
now-a-days. They sent afloat all kinds 
of stories about the ancient inhabitants 
on that distant Isle; that they were 
vicious and inhospitable, desperately 
wicked, and greedy canniba’s. This 
last trait prevented many ‘‘ prospectors’’ 
from venturing on the perilous voyage 


- and looking for ‘‘claims” in such a land. 


For although, in those distant times, 
rough, hardy men did not much fear to 
strike and be struck on the heads like 
beeves, they had no hankering to be 
eaten up afterwards like beef. 

Ireland is mentioned, in a very old 
Greek poem as Iernis; and in a work by 
Aristotle, entitled ‘* The World,’’ dedi- 
cated to Alexander the Great, Britain 
and Ireland are spoken of, the former as 
Albion, the latter as Ierne. It is, of 
course, a subject of great doubt by whora 
Ireland was first peopled; probably by 
the same Celtic stock that populated or 
colonized France, Britain and Spain. 


Some think the first settlers were from. 


Britain, others suppose they went from 
Spain. The mixed character of the 
Irish language would rather show that 
it was made up of citizens of many na- 
tions, as it includes ish, Scandina- 
vian, German and Celtic,—the last,how- 
ever, the greatest. A colony from Car- 
thage, Africa, settled on the Irish coast. 
Multitudes from the north of a different 
race pcured into the country. From 
England, the land of green hills, the is- 
land of honey, a numerous throng of 
hardy fugitives poured in, and followed 
hunting for means of sustenance, train- 


ing wild-cats and foxes for the chase in- 
stead of dogs. These not only settled 
in Ierne or Erin, but they scattered and 


) inhabited the Western Isles. But the 


race called Scoti or Scots finally ob- 


tained the supremacy in Ireland. These 


also formed colonies on the coast of 
Caledonia, which they named Scotia, 
which gave the name of Scotland to the 
whole of that country afterwards. 

The men of ancient Ireland were a 


fine, dark-haired, handsome race of men, 


endowed with strong minds. ‘I hey loved 
intensely, and hated deeply, of strong 
pa*sions, daring, confident and reckless, 
yet of a social disposition. Fitful, wild 
and fearless as the mountain blasts at 
times, and gentle as the fragrant breath 
of the morning. They were a rural peo- 
ple, their chief wealth consisting of flocks 
and herds. They had very little money, 
although ring money, such as is now in 
circulation in Africa was commonly used. 
Wheat and other cereals were cultivated 
there, but only sufficient to meet the 
wants of the inhabitants, as agriculture 
was but imperfectly understood by them. 

The Druidical system of religion was 
firmly founded among them, as the stone 
circles, holy wells, sacred groves, tomb- 
altars and unhewn pillars fully show. 
Their religion being that of the Druids, 
the whole country was under the rule of 
a large and well-organized priesthood. 


On the first of May, a fire festival in 


honor of Baal was celebrated, and human 
sacrifices were offered up on the altars. 
To this day there remain many monu- 
ments of their old religion. On viewing 
the rough. stones and broken altars, tre 
mind recurs to the dim past, and brings 
up from the oblivious depths such scenes 
as were once in the verdant vales of Tip- 
erary, and the Blackwater of Munster. 
In vision we can gaze upon the stately 
procession of the white-robed singers, 
and hear the solemn chants of Druid 
priests and poets, as they commence the 


| strange rites of their peculiar faith. As 


we view the vast congregation convened 
at the service, we notice the devotional 
expression which rests on every face; we 
see the odd costume, the curious weapons 
and‘ the strange language; but chiefly we 
note the sacrifice upon the altar, and as 
we gaze, not at the calf, or geat, or 
sheep, we see man, God’s image, bleed- 
ing there, we listen and the song of the 


| Druid dies away and we hear the old 
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scriptural dirge, ‘‘ The ‘ioc places of 
the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” 

Tho@gh the ancient people of other 
lands generally dreaded to approach its 
shores, and feared its inhabitants, yet 
Ireland was believed to be and was called 
the Isle of the Blessed, a very paradise, the 
home of goodness and virtue, and the 
mysterious place of unalloyed pleasure 
and immortal youth. Britain was sub- 
dued by the Romans, but no haughty 
centurion ever trod on Ireland’s sod, and 


never had she to confess, ‘* We have no- 


king but Ceesar.’’ There is a story that a 
renegade Irish-Chief fled to Rome, and 
requested Agricola,the Emperor, to invade 
Ireland, stating that a single legion would 
conquer it. Agricola consented to 
the request, and prepared for it, but from 


* gome unknown cause it was never at- 


tempted. This account of the Irish Chief 
reminds us that the people were divided 
into clans, governed by their various 
chiefs. In some olden time the country 
was divided into five kingdoms, namely, 
Leinster, Ulster, Munster, Connaught 
and Meath, all under the control of 
Meath. The kingdoms were sub-divided 
into other’ sovereignties. 

Ptolemy, in the year 120, in his geo- 
graphical tables, gave a sketch of Ire- 
land, which, for that time, was very cor- 
rect, describing its rivers and harbors, 
giving hames to the numerous tribes then 
existing, and the situations of the prin- 
cipal towns, then mostly on the eastern 
part of the Island. In a geographical 
poem by Festus Avienus, Ireland is again 


described. ‘The manners and customs, 


and the religion of the people were like 
that of the ancient Britons. Bards were 
honored next to kings,and poets were their 
lawgivers. An earnest,simpl2-hearte race 
were they of old Ireland ; a nation so an- 
tique that no moanment ‘exists of its ori- 
gin. 

Ere Christianity spread its influence 
over the Isle, it is recorded that thirty- 
two had reigned 


Or bed 


and the of time presents 
a. horrible picture of its violence and 
murder. It appears that the plan 
adopted for the line of succession, was 
that most likely to end in murder. 
Though the sovereignty was hereditary 
in blood, yet the son did not y right 


succeed the father ; out it was elective in 
person, and any of the male branches of 
certain royal families might be elected 
king, so that any of the royal blood 


. might aspire,to the throne. As the heir 


to the crown was chosen when the sove- 
reign himself was elected, it made matters 
much worse, for the heir elect soon in- 
vented means and found occasion to rid 
himself of his predecessor. In conse- 
quence of this state of things, but three 
out of these thirty-two kings died a na- 
tural death, the others were poisoned, 
strangled or stabbed, by those succeeding 
them, these also suffering the same cruel 
death. 

The great majority of the people were 
serfs or slaves, sold with the land, and 
without the power to protect themselves. 


.They lived in mud cabins or hovels, the 


victims of unkind and harsh rule. Ever 

fellow who could command a handful of 
retainers, half-clad and not well fed, was 
a petty lord, and he, having the disposi- 
tion, exerted himself to encroach upon 


his neighbor’s domain ; and many a turf- . 


built sheeling was pulled down to the 
ground, and fields of golden grain made 
bare and useless in those struggles. There 


was no peace and security, and cities and 


towns were little better than encampments. 


Yet with all their trials and sacrifices they 


soon forgot these evils in their natural 
light-heartedness, their manly exercises 
and faction-fights ; for, afcer all, many of 
those old struggl«s, of which the poetssang 
so loftily, were little else than ‘‘ a fight 
at Donnybrook fair.’ 

There are some historians who -warmly 
affirm that, prior to the time when Ire- 
land was best known to Europe, she had 
risen to an eminent degree of civilization, 
but had fallen from her ancient honor. 
It was said that, at Ballycastle, mining 

operations had been extensive ; but they 


-are not recorded in any ancient annals., 


Still, many discoveries have been made, 


and monuments exist that are matters of | 
| study and wonder toantiquaries. Costly 


dresses, ornaments of gold and silver, 
brazen swords of very old style and _pat- 
tern, have been discovered in the fields 


and bogs, and, also, what are more re- 


markable, in this connection, are the won- 
derful round towers, and the monuments 
of architecture. Other historians hold 
that the settlers from Phoenicia, engaged 


in mining, would account fully for the 
skill shown in — mining works ; and 
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that the discoveries alluded to in the bogs 
and fields, may not have been the works 
of native artists, but prove that after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, many of the 
best class of minds and means retired to 
Ireland. The round towers may be sup- 
posed to be of christian origin ; and that 
the watch-tower, and beacons, supposed 
to be erected by the Fire worshippers of 
the East, had nothing whatever to do 
with that religion, or those distant times. 
Whatever may be the truth in the spec- 
ulations of those historians, it is very cer- 
tain that history, on which we can de- 
pend, carries us far back into the past 
ages. The scenes therein depicted are of 
a painful character, and deplorable, when 
we learn that that ‘‘ flower of the ocean 
and gem of the sea,” that fair and beauti- 
ful country, at so early a period in his- 
tory was rent asunder by vicious, ambi- 
tious and conflicting parties. 

So far have we discoursed a pagan Ire- 
land. Christianity now is first promulged 
from the holy lips of its Founder. The 
Apostles were out on the first mission to 
dispense its light. Rome listened to the 
teaching of the Apostle of the Gentiles; 
England received the word gladly, and 
Paul in one of his epistles speaks of the 
noble British lady, Claudia. But Ire- 
land had not, as yet, seen the true light, 
nor heard the regenerating principles of 
the gospel; yet, a curious legend obtained 


among them, that a certain beautiful 


young lady, who had come under the 
power of a magician, by his incantations, 
assumed the form of a swan, to continue 
so until the sounds of a bell on the hills 
and in the valleys of Ireland should sum- 
mon the hearers to christian worship : 


Sadly.O Moy, to thy winter wave weeping, 
Fate bids me ish long ages away; . 
But still in her darkness does Erin lie sleeping, 
Still doth the pure light its dawning delay. 


The first of May dawned beautifully on 
the land of Erin, clothed in her garb of 
green, bedecked with the fairest flowers, 
shedding their life-giving fragrance 
around. To one particular sacred spot, 
crowds gather together to celebrate this 
day sacred to the heathen god, Baal. 


Chiefs, lords, ladies, high, and low and 


serfs assembled. Druids sang their sol- 
emn anthems, the altars were stained 
with blood, andall hearts deeply engaged 
in the service, when a small band of 


_ christian preachersappeared among them, 


led by the good Patrick, afterwards chos- 
en as Ireland’s tutelar saint. To kings, 


priests and people, he declared the pur- 
pose of his coming, and though it was not 
the first time they had heard christianity, 
he spoke to. them of Christ and® com- 
mended them to the glorious spiritual re- 
ligion he professed. The christianity 
of Patrick did much for Ireland. No long- 
er human sacrifices were offered, and the 
state of slavery in which christianity found 
them was greatly ameliorated. Patrick 
acted cautiously that he might gain the 
affections of the people, and showed him- 
self very much ofa diplomatist. His teach- 
ing differed considerably from the first 
preachers of the cross. They denounced 
what was wrong ; Patrick conciliated by 
adopting the forms of paganism and as- 
sociating them with the teachings of his 
religion. He found that their feasts of 


_Sambin occurred near Easter time, and he 


retained them, in memory of the resur- 
rection. The pagan Irish went to the 
hill-tops to kindle fires to welcome in 
summer ; he encouraged the work, but to 
honor St. John. He engraved the name 
of Jesus on the Druidical stones, and 
consecrated the religion, the sacred 
groves and holy wells; the order of 

Druidesses, he changed to the nuns of St. 
Bridget, and the sacred misletoe to the 
wondrous oak of Kildare. Thus he gained 
the attention of the rulers by his milder 
and persuasive cunduct ; the Druids for- 
got revenges, and the ladies were attracted 
by the white robes of the christian teach- 
ers, and the ancient idolatrous religion 
began to be superceded by the sweet re- 
ligion of the Man of Nazareth. A new 
era, and a new history then opened on the 
shores and in the hearts of the sons and 


daughters of ‘¢ Ould Ireland.”’ 
WM. GILL MILLIS. 


AN ExTRAORDINARY MAN is eight men, 
not one man; he has as much witas if he 
had no sense, and as much sense as. if he 
had no wit ; his conduct is as judiciousas 
if he were the dullest of human beings, 
and his imagination as brilliant as if he 
were irretrievably ruined. ', But when wit 
is combined with sense and-information, 
when it is softened by benevolence and 
restrained by principle,—when it is in 
the hands of a man who can use it and 
despise, it who can be witty and somc- 
thing more than witty, who loves honor, 
justice, decency, good-nature, morality 
and religion, ten thousand times better 
than wit,—wit is then a beautiful and de- 
lightful part of our nature. Sidney Smith. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


HE massacre of the Knights of the 
Covenant was overshadowed by an 
event which stirred all England. It was 
the outburst of the last and greatest of 
England’s revolutions, in which the reg- 
ular line of the Stuarts lost for ever the 
British throne. 
It isa revolution, then, that we have 
to deal with in the culmination of our 


story—a revolution in which Sir Judah 


of Nassau and his sister, the Lady Hadas- 


_ sah, took an active and a superlative 


part—a revolution that brought both 
England and the Jews from under the 
curse 7 

The event which led immediately to 

the crisis was the arrest and committal to 
the Tower of Archbishop Sancroft, the 
Primate of the English Protestant Church, 
_ with six of his suffragans—Lloyd, Bishop 
of St. Asaph; Turner, Bishop of Ely ; 
Lake, Bishop of Chichester; Ken, Bish- 
op of Bath and Wells ;. White, Bishop of 
Peterborough ; and Sir John Trg@awney, 
Bishop of Bristol. Compton, Bishop of 
London, had some time previously been 
suspended from the exercise of his spirit- 
ual functions, by that monstrous and un- 
constitutional Ecclesiastical Court which 
the Papist king had constructed to regu- 
late the Protestant State Church, and to 
act as an inquisitorial High Commission 
upon the general spiritual affairs of the 
realm. 

That we may comprehend this great 
revolution, with which our story has now 
to deal, and whose characters and swell- 
ing circumstances become so identified 
with the action of the house of Nassau, 
of which Sir Judah of Nassau was a mem- 
ber, and William, Prince of Orange, the 
chief, we must give a digested chapter of 
the rule of James II., as. the Papist king, 
up to the point of the arrest of the Bish- 
ops, where our story resumes the action. 
And in this chapter the author will be 
indebted to Macaulay, whose accom- 
plished pen has made the period of James 


and William live in the history of Eng- 


land like a romance of the times. | 

‘« The king early put the loyalty of his 
Protestant friends to the proof. While 
he was a subject he had bate in the habit 
of mass with closed in a 


small oratory which had been fitted up 
for his wife.. He now ordered the doors 
to be thrown open, in order that all who 
came to pay their duty to him might see 
the ceremony. When the host was ele- 
vated there was a strange confusion in 
the antechamber. The Roman Catholics 
fell on their knees: the Protestants hur- 
ried out of the room. Soon a new pul- 
pit was erected in the palace; and dur- 
ing Lent, series of sermons were 
preached there by Popish divines, to the 
great discomposure of zealous churchmen. 

A more serious innovation followed. 


| Passion Week came; and the king de- 


termined to hear mass with the same 
pomp with which his predecessors had 
been surrounded when they repaired to 
the temples of the established religion. 
* * * All the great civil dignities 
were ordered to be at their posts on 


Easter Sunday. The rites of the Church | 
| of Rome were once more after an inter- 
‘val of a hundred and twenty-seven years, 


performed at- Westminster with regal 
splendor. The guards were drawn out, 
the Knights of the Garter wore their col- 
lars. The Duke of Somerset, second in 
rank among the temporal nobles of the 
realm, carried the sword of state. A 
long train of great lords accompanied 
the king to his seat.’’ 

Thus James II. began his career to 
subvert the Protestant kingdom, and to 


overthrow the church which Elizabeth 
the Great established, and for which 


Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Rogers, and 
a host of Protestant martyrs had burned 
at the stake. But we must here leap a 
volume of ‘history to come to the supreme 
enorinities of his reign. 

In the month of April, 1686, James 
resolved to create a new Court of High 
Commission. It was the revival of that 
terrible Ecclesiastical inquisition which 


| was established by Archbishop Laud, un- 


der Charles I. In July, London was 
alarmed with the news that the king had, 
in direct defiance of two acts of parlia- 
ment drawn in the strongest terms, in- 
trusted the whole government of the 
church to seven commissioners. All col- 
leges and grammar schools, even those 
founded by the liberality of private bene- 
factors, were placed under the authority 
of the new board. All who depended 
for bread on situations in the church or 
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in academical institutions, from the pri- 
mate to the youngest curate, from the 
vice-chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge 
to the humblest were at the royal mercy. 
The chief commissioner was the chancel- 
lor. The ehancellor was the infamous 
Jeffreys. The first victim of this ecclesi- 
astical inquisition was Compton, Bishop 
of London, whom it suspended from his 
office. 

On the fourth of April of the year 1687 
—the year before the revolution—James 
issued his famous ‘‘ Declaration of Indul- 
gence.”” Concerning it the hisgorian 
says: 

‘ That the Declaration of Indulgence 
was unconstitutional is a point on which 
both of the great English parties have al- 


ways been entirely agreed. Every per-_ 


son capable of reasoning on a political 
question must perceive that a monarch 
who is competent to issue such a declara- 
tion is nothing less than an absolute 
monarch. Nor is it possible to urge in 
defence of this act of James those pleas 
by -which many arbitrary acts of the 
Stuarts have been vindicated or excused. 
It cannot be said that he mistook the 
bounds of his prerogative because they 
had not been accurately ascertained. For 
the truth is, that he trespassed with a re- 
cent landmark full in his view. Fifteen 
years before that time, a Declaration of 
Indulgence had been put forth by his 
brother with the advice of the Cabal. 
That declaration, when compared with 
the declaration of James, might be called 
modest and cautious. The declaration 
of Charles dispensed only with penal 
laws. The declaration of James dis- 


. pensed also with all religious tests. The 


declaration of Charles permitted the 
Roman Catholics to celebrate their wor- 
ship only in private dwellings. Under 
the declaration of James they might 
build and decorate temples, and even 
walk in procession along Fleet Street 
with crosses, 1 and .censers. Yet 
the declaration of Charles had been pro- 
nounced illegal in the most formal man- 
ner. The Commons had resolved that 
the king had no power to dispense with 
statutes in matters ecclesiastical. Charles 
had ordered the obnoxious instrument to 
be cancelled in his presence, had torn off 


the seal with his own hand, and had, 


both by message under his sign manual, 
and with his own lips from his throne 


in full. parliament, distinctly promised 


the two houses that the step which had 
given so much offence should never be 
drawn into precedent. The two house s 
had then, without one dissentient voice, 
joined in thanking him for this compli- 
ance with their-wishes. No constitutional 
question had ever been decided more de- 


_liberately, more clearly, or with 


harmonious consent.’ 

_ There was some fear at the onset that 
the Protestant Dissenters would be se- 
duced by the false pretences of James 
that the aim of his ‘‘ dispensing power ’”’ 


was to establish equal religious liberties 


for his subjects. Had this really been 
the case, all England must have suppor- 
ted him and even had the King’s ‘‘dis- 
pensing power ’’ in ecclesiastical affairs 
not been allowed, doubtless the Parlia- 
ment would have accomplished the King’s 
reforms by regular constitutional acts. 
This proved to be the exact case under 
William and Mary! for that Protestant 
Prince his reign by the pas- 
sage of acts of Parliament removing the 
disabilities from the Dissenters. But the 


| real design of the Papist King was to over- 


throw the Protestant Church, and reset 
up in it stead in England the Church of 


. Rome. 


At this crisis appeared a series of 
pamphlets in which the cause ofthe Court 
and the cause of the Church was anxiously 
pleaded before the Puritan, who was 
now, by a strange turn of fortune, the 
arbiter of the fate of the established state 
Church. One of these was a ‘‘ Letter to 
a Dissenter.’’ It was a masterly tract 
which wrought consternation with the 
King and his ministers, while among the 
Dissenters it produced a tremendous ef- 
fect in every part of the Kingdom. This 
little tract did much to save the Estab- 
lished Church. The letter was signed 
‘«T. W.”’, and was thought by many to 
be from the pen of Sir William Temple, 
who has figured in the earlier part of our 
story. Macaulay, however, traces the — 
authorship to another personage in whom 
we are interested. He says: 

‘*But in truth that amplitude and 
acuteness of intellect, that vivacity of 


' fancy, that terse and energetic style, that 


placid dignity, half courtly, half philosoph- 
ical, which the utmost excitement of con- 
flict could not for a moment derange, 


belonged to Halifax, and to Halifax 


alone. 
The King and his Jesuitical cabal 
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adopted every conceivable artifice and 
enticing snare of the royal favor, to in- 


duce the Dissenters to express gratitude . 


for the royal dispensing power which 
offered to’secure for them equal religious 
right. Says the historian : 

-‘The great body of Protestant Non- 
conformists, firmly attached to ‘civil lib- 


erty, and distrusting the promises of the. 


King and of the Jesuits, steadily 1efused 
to return thanks for a favor, which it 
might well be suspected concealed a 


snare. This was the temper of all the 


- most illustrious chiefs of the party. One 
of these was Baxter. He had, as we 
have seen, been brutally insulted by Jef- 
freys, and had been convicted by a jury, 
such as the courtly sheriffs of those times 
were in the habit of selecting. Baxter 
_ had been about a year anda half in prison 
when the court began to think seriously 
of gaining the Non-conformists. He was 
not only set at liberty, but was informed 
that if he chose to reside in London he 
might do so without fearing that the Five 


Mile Act would be enforced against him. — 


The Government probably hoped that the 
recollection of past sufferings and the 
-sens¢ of present ease would produce the 
same effect on him as on Rosewell and 
Lobb. The hope was disappointed. Bax- 
ter was neither to be corrupted nor de- 
ceived. He refused to join in any ad- 
dress of thanks for the Indulgence, and 


exerted all his influence to promote good 
feeling between the Church and the 


Presbyterians.”’ 


John Howe, another of the most illus- 
trious chiefs of the Protestant Dissenters, | 


proved equally incorruptible; and the 
famous John Punyan and William Kiffin, 
the two men whose authority with the 
Baptists was all-potent, also withstood 
the temptations of the king ; Bunyan de- 
clined an interview with the king to 
_ which he was invited, and the noble old 
Kiffin resisted even the personal tempt- 
Ings of the king. The Quaker, William 


Penn, was an exception to the rule. He 


was used by James to seduce his illustrious 
compeers—the leaders of other branches 
of Dissenters ; and the part that he played 
for the king with the fellows of the Ox- 
ford colleges has somewhat tarnished the 
bright fame of the noble Quaker. The 

urity of his motives alone stands justified 


in history, but not his conduct in this 


great controversy between the Catholic 
and Protestant powers. 


‘The king next attempted to subdue the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to his 
will, and to place his creatures, the Pap- 
ists, in professors’ chairs. Doctor John 


Pechell, the, vice-chancellor of the uni- 


versity of Cambridge was, with eight dis- 
tinguished academicians, summoned to 
appear before that formidable tribunal— 
the Ecclesiastical Commission: One of 
those eight was the great Sir Isaac New- 
ton. They were treated most brutally 
by Jeffreys. The following is the histor- 
ian’s picture of the king in person deal- 
ing with the fellows of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Oxford : 

‘* When they appeared before him, he 
treated them with an insolence, such as 
had never been shown to their predeces- 
sors by the Puritan visitors. ‘ You have 
not dealt with me like gentlemen,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ You have been unmanner- 
ly as well as undutiful.’ They fell on 
their knees and tendered a petition. He 
would not look at it. ‘Is this your 
Church of England loyalty? I could 
not have believed that so many clergy- 
men of the Church of England would 
have been concerned in such a business. 
Go home. Get you gone. I am king. 
I will be obeyed. Go to your chapel 
this instant ; and admit the Bishop of 
Oxford. Let those who refuse look 
to it. They shall feel the whole weight 
of my hand. They shall know what it 


is to incur the displeasure of their sove- 


reign.’ The fellows, still kneeling be- 
fore him, again offered him their petition. 
He angrily flung it down. ‘Get you 


gone, I tell you. I will receive nothing 


from you til you have admitted the bish- 
op.’ 

They retired and instantly assembled 
in their chapel.. The question was pro- 
pounded whether they would comply 
with his majesty’s command. Smith was 
absent. Charnock alone answered in the 
affrmative.: The other fellows who were 


at the meeting declared that in all things | 


lawful they were ready to obey their king, 
but they would not violate their statutes 
and their oaths.” 

James was rapidly approaching the 


‘brink of revolution. He sought now to 


put the temporal affairs of the whole king- 
dom under a board of Regulators,’ as he 
had the affairs spiritual under his unlaw- 
ful Ecclesiastical Court. To effect this he 


relied on his lord lieutenants. They 
were to summon before them all their de- 
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puties and justices of the peace and to 
extort from them answers of obedience to 
the king’s will ; and they were to furnish 
a list of such Roman Catholics, and such 
Protestant dissenters, as might be best 
qualified for the bench and for com- 
mands in the militia. He was also toex- 
amine into the state of all the boroughs 
in the counties, and to make such reports 
as might be necessary to guide the opera- 
tions of the board of regulators. 

Half the lords lieutenants of England 
peremptorily refused to stoop to the 
odious service which was required of 
them. Every one of them was dismissed. 
They were the noblest peers in the realm, 


and of the most ancient of the aristoc- | 


racy. Among them was Aubrey de Vere, 
twentieth and last of the old Earls of Ox- 
ford; Charles Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
lord ‘lieutenant of Staffordshire ; Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset and lord lieuten- 
ant of Sussex, a rare character whom we 
‘hall again meet in our story. The Duke 
of Somerset was turned out of the lord 
lieutenancy of the East Riding of York- 


shire ; the North Riding was taken from_ 


Viscount Fauconberg ; Shropshire from 
Viscount Newark ; Lancashire from the 
Earl of Derby; Wiltshire from the Earl 
of Pembroke; Leicestershire from the 
Earl of RutJand; Buckinghamshire from 
the Earl of Bridgewater ; ; Cumberland 
from the Earl of Thanet ; Warwickshire 
from the Earl of Northampton ; Oxford- 
shire from the Earl of Abingdon ; Derby- 
shire from the Earl of Scarsdale ; Hamp- 
shire from the Earl of Gainsborough. 
There is not in the whole history of 
Europe such an exhibit of a king’s fatal- 
ity as seen in the above. For a mon- 
arch to thus sweep away the lord lieuten- 
ents of the kingdom was absolute insan- 
ity. It was revolution begun by the king 
himself. But even the. above was sur- 
passed by James Stuart’s crowning act of 
madness, which now follows quickly, in 


_ his sending the primate of the Church of | 


England to the Tower with six of his 
brethren, the bishops. 

On the twenty-seventh of April, 1688, 
the king put forth a second Declaration 
of Indulgence. On the fourth of May 
he made an order in council that his de- 
claration should be read, on two succes- 
sive Sundays, at the time of divine service, 
by the officiating ministers of all the 
churches and chapels in the kingdom. 
In London and in the suburbs, the read- 


ing was to take place on the twentieth 
and twenty-seventh of May ; in the other 
parts of England on the third and tenth 
of June. The bishops were directed to 
distribute copies of the Declaration. 
through their respective dioceses. _ 
Would or would not the clergy of ‘the 
Protestant Established Church obey the 


mandate of the Papist king? This was 


the all-prevailing question of the hour. 
With this skeleton of the acts of the 
reign of James before us, we resume our 
story in which its characters culminate 
their action in this, the last and the 
greatest of England’s revolutions. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


IN THE CLOSET WITH THE PRIESTS. 


SIRE, they yield ! ’’ 

‘* Think you so, Father Petre ?” 

They-must, sire.’? | 

‘¢ They must, Father, it is my will!’’ 

‘*And the will of Holy Church!’’ 
added the priest: the king understood 
this gentle reproof of the Church. 

‘*I pray her grace, father,” said James, 
humbly. ‘‘ The will of Holy Church is 
above even the will of the king.”’ 

‘« Sire,she owns you as her most faithful 
servant. Lewis of France, by his haughti- 
ness in her presence, has lost her confid- 
ing love. But James of England she has 
taken to her heart as first among earthly 
sovereigns. The Holy Father has bid- 
den me tell him so, and in his stead to 
bless this James of England as the most 
dutiful son of our Mother Church.’’ 

** Did the Pope so specially enjoin you 
with blessings for our unworthy head ?”’ 
enquired James, with much emotion. 

- ‘Sire, he did in his saat epistle to 
me.’ | 7 
‘¢ And in terms of supreme favor, too 
Did the Pope, indeed, so name me and 
Lewis of France—the one a vessel of honor 

and that one our unworthy self ?’’ 

‘*Sire, here is the Holy Father’s epis- 
tle to-me. “Read it before your next de- 
votions. i will leavethe sacred epistle 
with you.”’ 

The king took the pope’s letter to 
Father Petre and reverently kissed it, and 
a tear rolled down his cheek which he 
sought not to hide from his confessor. 
He who’was so despotic and implacable, 
even when dealing with the fathers and 
Primate of the English Established 
Church of the realm, was as humble and © 
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submissive as any poor Catholic peasant 
. in the august presence of the Church of 
Rome. And here, by the way, it may 


be observed, that the historical reader 


will find as’a very singular feature of this 
_ religious-revolution, for such it was, that 
both in his despotic controversy with the 
colleges and with the Bishops and their 
_ Primate, James invariably spoke to them 
of the English Established Church as 
‘your Church!’’ Lewisle Grand might 
have treated his own church very much 
as James did the English Church, which, 
in fact, Lewis at length did, but James 
Stuart was, indeed, a faithful and devoted 
son of the Church of Rome. It was the 
virtue of his great- grandmother, Mary 
_ Stuart, who paid a martyr’s head for her 
devotion to ker church, as James, her 
descendant, did for his throne. 

Father Petre had accomplished his pur- 
pose with the king that day and was sat- 
isfied that James was more than ever the 
servant of Rome. 

<« Sire, they will yield at last.’’ 

‘‘ They shall, Father.”’ 

‘“My son, Mother Church will be 
triumphant, triumphant! And through 
your tribulation and fidelity she will re- 
gain her universal supremacy.’ 

‘‘God be praised!’’ exclaimed the 
king, devoutly. ‘‘ Your benediction, father. 
Leave me now to my devotions. My 

eyes are longing to read the epistle con- 
cerning me from God's vicegerent.”’ 

The father confessor gave his benedic- 
tion to the king and left him to his de- 
votions and his exultation at the thought 
that, through his faithfulness, Mother 
~ Church would gain universal sway upon 
earth. What wonder that with such 
thoughts James Stuart played the part he 
did and lost his‘throne. It isduetohim 
to confess that, with all his faults, he was 
sincere in his religion and faithful.«n his 
service to the Church of Rome. In this 
respect, James was immeasurably above 


his brother Charles, and even above his | 


father, ‘‘the royal martyr.”’ 

From the closet of the king to the 
closet of the king’s confessor—the Fath- 
er-General of the Order of Jesuits. 

‘* Aye, they shall yield—the lords tem- 
poral and the lords spiritual—priests and 
people alike of this rival church ;—they 


shail all yield or I will make tnem eat 


dirt, the vilest and most loathsome of all 
dirt. I wonder if Francis has returned 


from his reconnoitre in the city.”’ 


Father Petre rang his little bell thrice, 
and presently the young _— Francis 
appeared. 

‘* How goes the battle, my son?” 

So far against us, your Reverence,”’ 
replied the young Jesuit with that direct- 
ness which so characterized the daring 
and ambitious protege of the Father-Gen- 
eral of the Jesuit Order. 

‘‘How now, my son, against us? 
Thou hast surely forgotten ? ’’ 

‘No, father, [have not forgotten that 
the Catholics hold the ruling places 
throughout the realm.—not forgotten, sir, 
that we have forced our priests into the 
colleges of Oxford anc Cambridge,—not 
forgotten that under your advice the 
king has really exercised the dispensing 
power in numerous ways and instances ; 
but in this formal promulgation of the . 
king’s dispensing power the battle goes 
against us.”” 

‘‘Well, Francis, would you have usgive 
up the battle and confess ourselves beat- 
en?”’ 

‘* Has my plainess offended your Rev- 
erence?”’ 

‘* Why do you ask sucha question, my 
son?” 

‘*Or does your Reverence mock me?” 

‘* Francis, your training under this Jew 
of Nassau has made you bold, or you 
would not dare ask your superior if he 
mocked you. And yet I like your meth- 
ods and your thoughts. They support me 


in my purposes. But why did you ask if 


you had offended or that I mocked you?” 

‘‘Did not your Reverence ask me if we 
should give up the battle ? ”’ 

‘‘My son, did not your words and 
manner imply that in promulgating the 
dispensing power of the king we had com® 
mitted an error?’”’ 

‘* Almost as great an error, father, as 
it would be for the king to confess the © 
the error or to retreat from his purpose.”’ 

‘>I Jike that, myson. I never confess 
an error myself and never give up. my 


purposes, nor shall the king while I-guide 


his barque.”’ 
Did not your Reverence, then, mock - 
me?” said the young Jesuit, with a 
smile. 

You have beaten me, Francis; 1’ll 
confess for once to an error. Well my 
son, you mean that we must continue ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Father, though allthe Protes- 


tant clergy in the land refuse to read 


the king’ s declaration. ” 
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‘*Think you they will, my son?’’ 
Yes, to a certainty.” 

Well, my son ?” 

7 After to morrow, Father, it is rev- 


olution in the land. ’”’ 


‘« Then, Francis, we will crush this 
revolution beneath our heel,’’ observed 
Father Petre, with a might of priestly 


will marked in the lines of his face and 


the setting of his mouth that showed him 
to be a fitting head of the Jesuit Order. 

Father-——”’ 

‘* Pause not my son, speak freely thy 
thoughts, be they never so bold, they shall 
not offend 

“‘ Father, is James Stuart great enough 
for this mighty issue between our Mother 
Church and her Protestant offspring?”’ 

‘*Her legitimate offspring ! Rome’ 5 
child ?”’ 

You frown, father.’’ 

‘*T am not offended with thee, my 
son. But call this Church of England— 


. this offspring of Harry VIII.—bastard if 


thou wilt, as-was his daughter, but speak 
not of her as Rome’s true issue.’’ 

*¢ Your pardon, sir; but the Church of 
Rome is England’s true issue. When 
Mother Church owns her as such she will 
regain her lost child.’’ 

: Francis, ’’ said Father Petre, repress- 
ing a partial disapprobation, notwith- 
standing he had bidden the young lieu- 
tenant of his order to speak freely,— 

‘* Francis, since thy tutelage under this 
Jew of Nassau thou art ever wording th 
thoughts strangely. Thou art a Jesuit 
indeed in thy fidelity ; and I know none, 
not even myself, who would dare more 
for the supremacy of Rome than Francis 
Fitzallen, but 
e ‘‘I pray you, father, ‘but’ me not,”’ 
interrupted the lieutenant of the Father- 
General of the Jesuits, who seemed to 
have acquired his influence over Father 
Petre by that peculiar method of dissent 
mixed with profound reyerence which is 
so fascinating to our superiors, but which 
only men of rare intellects and the most 
subtle independence of character are ca- 


pable of sustaining in their intercourse’ | 


with ruling men. 

‘** Well, I will not ‘ but’ thee, my son. 
Without reservation, I repeat that not 
even myself would dare more for the su- 
premacy of Rome than Francis Fitz- 
allen.” 

**T would myself burn at the stake to 
make her the Dictator of Christen- 


a 


when you bade me s 


dom as in the days of Gregory VII.” 
The young Fitzallen. replied, not with 


the fire ot an enthusiast, but with that 


deep.and terrible inborn purpose ofa su- 


preme dominant mind which sweeps 


away all obstacles from its path to reach 
the heights of ambition, yet would not 
shrink from martyrdom itself to reach 
the pinnacle of power. When such a 
man is a king, his ambition means not 
his abstract individual self, which is the 
least in — minds, but his kingdom, 
of which he as king is the head; when 
a churchman of Rome, his ambition sig- 
nifies the universal supremacy of the 
church, and himself as the Pope who has _- 


wrought out this glory and dominion for 


her. Such a churchman was. Gregory 
VII. ; such an one was Cardinal Wolsey; 


- and each an one was Francis Fitzallen. 


In this respect the Father-General of the - 
Jesuits was in accord with his lieutenant. 
He smiled, observing: 

‘*Qught you not to have named an- 
other, my son, rather than Gregory as 

‘*Whom mean you, father ?’ 

‘* Wolsey. Oh, I forget not, Francis, 
your conversation ‘with Sir Judah of Nas- 
sau upon this very subject. Since you 


would have this Church of England re- _ 


claimed as a legitimate though wayward 
daughter of Mother Church, thou shalt 
play, my son, the Wolsey of our times.” 

And thou the Gregory before 

Father Petre smiled. He liked the 
classing. 

‘Yet let us return to the question, 
your Reverence. Is James Stuart great 
enough for the issue? ”’ 

‘* Say, rather, my son, is old Gregory 
great enough with young | Wolsey as his 
staff? 

‘‘ Father, if we would win the issue, 
we must, by and by, come to English 
methods. The Stuarts have never under- 
stood the English people, as did the 
Plantagenets and the Tudors.’’ 

‘‘Ah! now, my son, you need that I 
should caution you)’ 

‘* And so,- father;~ I paused just now 
freely 
thoughts. The question was: is_ the 
Stuart mighty enough for the work of 
Mother Church; but behind the ques- | 
tion was the motive and the cause.” 

‘*What mean you, Francis?’’ 

‘*That I had not asked you such a 
question had a Plantagenet or a Tudor 
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were true English in their royal breed, 
and so much were they the lion in their 
nature, that their mightiness made war 
on Rome.’ 

‘* So much, then, is the Stuart better 


than the Tudor for the service of Mother | 


Church.”’ 

‘‘What, your Reverence, being so 
much weaker, when so much strength is 
to be. subdued? Is the Stuart better 
than the Tudor for being impotent to 
serve the church?” 

‘The question is not well put, Fran- 
_ cis: James is not impotent.’’ 

“Tfhe be not strong enough to re- 
conquer England for the church, then Is 
he impotent though he were Hercules.”’ 

‘‘You were right, my son. I yield 
the point. But James Stuart is faithful 
to Mother Church.”’ 


‘*So were the Plantagenets and the 


_ Tudors once, and strong as faithful. 

‘‘James is dutiful; but so was not 
Henry VIII., nor was his daughter, 
Elizabeth.”? said the father- confessor, 
argumentativel y. 

‘So much the better, then, your Rev- 
erence, had the Church of Rome either 
Henry or his daughter, Elizabeth, on 
her side to-day. Then would England 
be with Rome to-morrow, instead of to- 
morrow in revolution with all at stake.” 

‘‘ Francis, your words alarm me. There 
is English depth in your thoughts, I am 
right conscious of the fact that, England 
being the stake for which we play, Eng- 
lish thoughts and methods will count 
mu 

“ Was it wise, father, for James Stuart 
to place himself at issue with the Church 
of England ?” queried the young Jesuit. 

** How else, my son?” 

‘Henry VIII. fathered that same 
church, and Elizabeth mothered it. Re- 
member, your Reverence, the Church of 
“England has been both Catholic and 
Protestant.’”' 


Why, Francis, that is the thought 


which is constantly uppermost in the 
king’s mind. Myself and the king both 


aim for the transposition again. The 
_ change next is to the Catholic. With 
Catholic bishops once more, Eng- 


land is the footstool of Rome.”’ 

‘* That will England never be! I pray 
the pardon of vour Reverence; the 
methods of the king a:e un-English.” 

am~almost with thee, Fran- 


been on the English throne, for they | 


/ must soon take a part. 


cis; for I perceive you censure your su- 
perior, as well as dissent from the course 
of the king.”’ | 

‘¢ Father, you bade me speak plainly.” 

did.” 

Shall I speak farther ?”’ 

Yes; for your views enlighten me. 


We have both the same aim and you are 


my helpmate, my son.’ 

‘‘ As England should be to the See of 
Rome. -Or as [ would make England— 
her faithful daughter, not Rome’s foot- 
stool."’ 

‘“So let her be Rone’ s daughter, if 
she be penitent.” 

England is proud and mighty, ’’ re- 
plied this haughty scion of the house of 
Fitzallen ; ‘‘ and the proud and mighty 
are never penitent unless self-convicted.. 
England is conscientious. She must not 
“i humbled. If we humble her we lose 

er.’’ 

‘‘ Francis, your words trouble me.”’ 

‘‘ That is because the king has both 
humbled and provoked England. Was 
it wise of him to un-make his lord lieu- 
tenants? Their ancestors were Catholic 
earls when a Fitzallen was primate of 
England. One of the ancestors of Au- 
brey de Vere held high command at 
Hastings; another marched with God- 


_frey and Tancred to the Holy Sepulchre. 


The first earl of Oxford was minister of 
Henry Beauclerc. The third earl was 
among the barons who extorted the 
Great Charter from John. The Talbots 


also have been peers of the realm ever 


since the reign of Edward the Third. 
John Talbot commanded the English 
against the Maid of Orleans. Are such 
the men whom the Stuart kings should 
humble, whose ancestors were as princes 
when the Stuarts were of little weight in 
Christendom !”’ 

‘«T will check the king, or we may in- 
deed lose all,’’ observed Father Petre, 
after a few moments troubled reflection, 
for the conversation with Francis, this 
morning, had greatly alarmed him. 

‘¢ My son, what would you advise?” 

Fo jet this revolution burst!’’ re- 
plied the daring Fitzallen. ‘‘ We have 

rovoked the fury, and we must master 
it. I confess that an overturning is the 
quickest ‘ end-all’ to this mighty con- 
troversy in which William of Orange 
If James can be 
brought to declare war with Holland, 
Lewis of France will be with him ! and 
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together they would dominate in war 


both in wag Netherlands and here in 


England. A French army landed on our 
shores, to help the King to regulate his 
realm and to forestall a Dutch invasion, 


will secure James Stuart on his throne 


and give the triumph to Mother Church. ’’ 
ae rancis, our thoughts now please 
me much,’ Father Petre, his eye light- 
ing up with an unusual excitement. ‘I 
will urge the King to war with Holland. ”’ 
‘‘ Then are we indeed strong enough, 
and the day will be ours!’’ exclaimed 


Francis Fitzallen, with the exultation of | 


one who had just accomplished some dar- 
ling purpose of hisdaring ambition. 

War with Holland was the great aim 
and policy of the young Priest who was 
aspiring to the Papal throne ! 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Tue WAR BETWEEN THE BisHoPs AND 
KING. 


RANCIS the Jesuit was correct. On 
the morrow, there was revolution in 

the land; but it was that deep and al- 
most silent revolution so characteristic in 
the history of the English Commonwealth 
and so different from that of France. 
The Protestant Dissenters of London 
boldly declared that they would stand by 
the Bishops of the Established Church in 
the great crisis, ‘‘ exhorting them, placed 


as oe were in the van of this great 
t 


fight, to play the men for the liberties of 
England and for the faith delivered to 
the Saints.”’ 

The clergy of the Established Church 
in their turn gave noble answer. They 
straightway held a grand council at which 
fifteen doctors of divinity were present. 
Tillotson, Dean of Canterbury, the most 


celebrated preacher of the age, came 


thither from asick bed. Others, equally 
eminent as representatives of the Protes- 
tant Church, came also. At one mo- 
ment the fate of England and the world 
eemed to hang as on 2 hair, for the dis- 
pute had waxed warm. At this supreme 
moment, Doctor Edward Fowler, Vicar 
of St. Giles’ s, Cripplegate, arose : 

| must be plain,’’ he said, the 
question is so simple that argument can 
throw no new light on it and can only 
beget heat. Let every man say, Yes or 
No. But I cannot be bound by the vote 
of the majority. I shall be sorry to 
cause a breach of eye 


But this dec- 


ancle, Maurice o 
resolved to tarry awhile longer to witness 


laration I cannot in conscience read.” 
Tillotson, Patrick, Sherlock and Still- 
ingfleet declared that ‘they, also, could not 
in conscience obey the mandate of the 
king. 
A moment before, the great globe 


seemed to be going out of its orbit, but 
| the Voice brought it back again. 
_well for the race that this Voice Divine 


It is 


tarries in the world to speak in these sup- 
reme moments of human destiny. 
‘* Let every man say; Yes or No; but 


I cannot be bound by the vote of the 


majority! ”’ 
The Voice of. divine authority, which 


thus spoke through Doctur Edward Fow- 


ler, was at first in the minority, but ‘‘the 
majority,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ yielded 


to the authority of a minority so respect- 
able. 


This council of English divines drew 


-upa formal resolution against the ‘‘ De- 
_claration of Indulgence,’’ which the king 
_had commanded to be read in every 


church and chapel in the land. They 
pledged themselves to one another not to 


read the King’s mandate in the sanctuaries 
where they were wont to read the man- 


date of God only ; for such preachers as 


‘Tillotson had already weaned -English- 
men from kingcraft in the house of God. 
This was just the lesson which the royal 
_James was about to be taught. 
Dean of Peterborough and rector of St. 
Paul’s, was the first to set his hand to 
‘the resolution, Fowler was the second. 


Patrick, 


And when this little band of the pulpit 


chivalry had perfected their instruments 
for the protection of English liberties, — 
‘they sent the paper round the city and 


speedily eighty-five incumbents subscribed. 


to the resolution not to obey the king’ ‘a 


mandate, it being against their con- 
science. 

This noble conduct of the clergy of 
England stirred Sir Judah of Nassau to 
admiration. Notwithstanding his father, 


Prince David, was a prisoner in the 


Tower and that his original intention was 
to have hastened to Holland to inform 
his prince of the tragedy which had be- 
fallen the ancient/comrades of his great 
assau, Sir Judah was 


the further development of the British 
revolution which he as well as Francis 


the Jesuit perceived had already begun. 


He had this morning been preparing 


dispatches to William ‘He 
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had given. instructions to his servant that 
he was at home, to no ore but the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, whom he was expecting 
every minute. Some of the dispatches 
were from_certain English statesmen who 
- were in correspondence with William. 
‘lo each of these he added his own notes 
of observation and advice to his prince 
and then followed avery complete and 
statesman-like letter from himself on 
English affairs. He had hastened with 
his work and ended it a few moments 
before the Marquis of Halifax was ush- 
ered into his cabinet by Reuben Ben 
Levi who was about to retire without ad- 


dressing Sir Judah, leaving the statesmen ) 


to their business. 

Stay, Reuben.” 

‘¢ My prince ?’’ 

‘ «¢ Be on the way to Holland with these 
dispatches within the hour.” 

Reuben Ben Levi took the dispatches, 
clasped the hand of his prince as a bro- 
ther, and was gone. 

‘Friend Halifax, Reuben would en- 
dure the torture of the rack as did tue 
son of Caleb. rT hose dispatches are s:fe 
in his keeping.’’ 


*¢T doubt him not, Sir Judah; I have 


observed $tubborn courage and fidelity in 
your servant. 

‘* My brother, not my servant. 
ben was my playmate. 
Marquis.” 

‘‘ Well, Sir Judah, Archbishop Sancroft 
has invited us both to the council of the 
prelates. We have barely time to be pres- 
ent. The Bishops move with circum- 
spection.’ 

‘Yet are resolved to play a worthy 
part to save the Church and England. 
I; it not so, Lord Halifax?’’ 

**So are they resolved. England will 
have cause to. bless them. | 

‘* And the Lord of Halifax?’’ 

‘Oh, I will not fail dear England. 
Be assured of that, Sir Judah.’’ 

‘*T am ready, my lord. Let us be 
gone at once.”’ 

When Sir Judah of Nassau and the 
Marquis of Halifax arrived at the palace 
of the Archbishop, at Lambeth, they 
found a grave and learned company as- 
sembled, Compton, Bishop of I.ondon, 
Turner, Bishop of Ely, White, Bishop of 
Peterborough, and Tennison, rector of 
St Martin’s parish were among the guests. 


Reu- 
But to business. 


- The Earl of Clarendon, a zealous and un- 


friend of the hurch, had 


j 


been invited, as ales had my Lord of 


| Halifax and Sir Judah of Nassau; but 


the invitation to the latter had come late 
as we have seen, for the circumspect pri- 
mate of the church, was not prepared as 
yet for the calling in of William of 
Orange to settle English affairs. : 

Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, intru- 
ded himself on the meeting as a spy of 
the king. While he remained, no con- 
fidential communication could take place; 
but after his departure the great question 
of the hour was freely discussed. The 
opinion prevailed that the king’s declar- 
ation ought not to be read. It was re- 
solved to write letters to the bishops gen- 


_ erally throughout the kingdom, entreating 


them to come up to London without de- 
lay. A second and more decisive meet- 
ing was appointed to take place on the 
arrival of a competent council of prelates 
and divines to represent the minds of 
the entire Church of England. 

Both Sir Judah and Halifax were grati- 
fied. with the preparatory results of that 
day. 
‘Friend Halifax,’’ observed Sir Judah, 
‘¢ your English Church will stand fire.’ 

‘‘ Aye, sir, or I much mistake the 
temper of English mettle.”’ 
The second Council of prelates and 
other eminent divines was held at Lam- . 
beth on the eighteenth of May. Pray- 
ers were solemnly read before the con- 
sultation began, and after long delibera- 
tion, a petition to the king, embodying | 
the general sense, was written by the arch- 
bishop with his own hand. All disloy- 
alty, all intolerance, was earnestly dis- 
claimed. The king was assured that the 
Church was, as she had ever been, faith- 
ful to the throne. He was assured also 
that the bishops would, in proper place 
and time, as lords of parliament and 
members of the Upper House of convo- 
cation, show that they by no means 
wanted tenderness for the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters. But parliament 
had, both in the late and in the present 
reign, declared that the sovereign was © 
not constitutionally competent to dis- 
pense with statutes in matters ecclesias- 
tical. The declaration was, therefore, il- 
legal,and the petitioners could not,in pru- 
dence, honor, or conscience, be parties 
tothe solemn publication of an illegal 
declaration in the house of God, and du- 

ring the time of divine service. 

The paper was signed by archbishop 
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Sancroft; Lloyd, Bishop of St. haanihe Tur- 
ner, Bishop. of Ely ; Lake, Bishop of 
Chichesier; Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; White, Bishop of Peterborough ; 
and Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol. 


CHAPTER L. . 


THE BISHOPS BEFORE THE KING. 


In THE kings own palace, Sir Judah 
of Nassau was closeted with Sunder- 
land, the prime minister © The part 
which this too much trusted minister 
played in the revolution which changed 
the dynasty of England, has been an en- 
igma to statesmen and historians alike. 
Sunderland had turned Catholic to more 
completely ingratiate himself into the 
heart of his royal master ; no minister of 
the crown had held such a sway in the 
affairs of the realm as he since the tim; 
of the Earl of Strafford, the prime min- 
ister of Charles I., whom that monarch 
made almost absolute, and then in his 
weakness signed the death warrant for 
the execution of his favurite. But Sun- 
derland was made of different stuff to that 
of my lord of Strafford. He was not 
the sort of prime minister to allow him- 
self to be betrayed by his royal master, 
but rather the one to sell his king on 
his forcasting of events in which he saw 
that the king’s cause was about to be lost. 
In fine, Sunderland ‘betrayed James 
Stuart and prepared the way for the ad- 
vent of William of Orange. 

Such is the meaning of Sir Judah of 


-Nassau’s presence to day in the closet of 


the prime minister of England. Both 
the Prince of Orange and the Jew States. 

man had need of him, so were using him, 
but trusting in themselves and in such of 
the British statesmen who were liké the 
Marquis of Halifax. 

The private matters of the prime min- 
ister and the Dutch envoy were suddenly 
interrupted by a tremulous knock at the 
closet door, as though he who sought an 
answer feared the displeasure of those 
within, yet was under some imperative 
command to knock. 

‘‘It must be a matter of surprising im- 
portance, Sir Judah,”’ observed the prime 
minister, ‘‘or a message from the king 
himself.’’ 

Sunderland went to the door and ad- 
mitted his secr 2 

My lord,” said the secretary, ‘‘I 
had not intruded on your conference, 


but Bishop Lloyd, in the name of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and six of the 
Bishops, ask to see your lordship.’ | 

‘* Tell his lordship I will be with them 
presently.” 

The secretary bowed to his chief, and 
carried word to the bishops that the min- 
ister of the king was honored by their 
lordships, presence and in a moment 
would be with them. 

‘‘Sir Judah, a fate is in the wind to. 


day or ‘the Church would not be at my 


doors.”’ 

‘Then, my lord, set not your face 
against the wind of fate, but blow with it.’’ 

‘* You were wisely right, Sir Judah. 
England already is if revolution. ‘This 
is why the Church knocksat my closet. 
The Archbishop has long been forbid- 
den the Court and now seeks me to open 
his way to the king. I hear as much from 
Bishop Cartwright.’? 

‘¢ Sunderland, make no mistakes; Wil- 
liam will not pardon blunders in any of 
us. The stakes of the game are too high 
to be lost, and already you are too deeply 
committed to retrace your steps.”’ 

‘* Oh, Sir Envoy, suspend not the 


sword of Damocles above my head.” 


‘Such was not the design my lord, 
but simple plainess. You said yourself 
a fate was in the wind to day. Be wise, 
therefore, my lord, and deal with it as 
fate.”’ 

Sunderland left Sir Judah dean for a- 
while. 

The bishop of St Asaph explained to 
the minister that he and his brethren had 
come to Whitehall to obtain an interview 
with the king. As the minister knew, 
their primate was forbidden the Court, 
and he was, moreover, sick at Lambeth ; 
so the petition which they had to pre- 
sent to the king was committed to him- 
self, Bishop Lloyd, for the presentation. 


: Lloyd of St Asaph then begged the min- 


ister to read the petition and ascertain 
when the king would be willing to re 
ceive It. 

‘¢ Your pardon, my lord bishop,’’ re 
plied Sunderland, ‘‘ but, without secs 
to you or his Grace of Carterbury, I 
much prefer to in in utter innocence 
of eho in this matter. It will pleas- 
ure me much, however, to acquaint the 
king with your lordships’ desires for an 
interview.”’ 

The bishop of the Church, perceiving 
that the minister was afraid to compro- 
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mise himself, at once accepted the min- 
ister’s Offer. 

Having returned to Sir Judah of Nas- ‘ 
sau for a moment, to acquaint him with 


the affair -which he perceived was about 


to have startling results, Sunderland went 
immediately to the closet of the king. 
Lloyd of St Asaph left his five brethren, 
at the house of Lord Dartmouth in the 
vicinity of the palace, where they waited 
his return to learn the pleasure cf the king. 
When the king heard of the request of 
the bishopsto be ushered into his gracious 
presence, he smiled with exceeding good 
humor. Sunderland had cunningly in- 
formed his Majesty that if he had properly 


gathered the sense of their lordships’ pe- 


tition, the bishops were disposed to obey 


the royal mandate ; but that they wished 


some modification a form and so were 


near by, waiting his majesty’s pleasure to | 


present an humble petition to that effect 


His Majesty, the Pope’s servant, is in 
good humor at the conceit of how well 
the Holy Father of Rome and the king are 


becoming possessed of the goodly spoilof | 


bonny England. The bishops are ush- 
ered into his Majesty’s presence and 
kneel before the king. The sovereign, 
who isin very good humor, graciously 
bids the Fathers of the English Church 
to rise. Then James took the paper from 
Lloyd of St, Asaph. . 

‘This is my lord of Canterbury’s 
hand,” said the king. 

" Yes, sir, hisown hand,’’ replied Lloyd 
of St. Asaph. 

The king read the petition ; he folded 
it up ; and his countenance grew dark. 

‘* This is a great surprise to me,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I did not expect this from your 
church, especially from some of you. 
This is 'astandard of rebellion.’ 

The bishops broke out into passionate 
professions of loyalty. But the Stuarts 
never did understand English loyalty and 
English liberties as cast into one mould— 
never from the days of Mary Stuart, the 
rival of Elizabeth Tudor—Mary, the 
dearest child of romance ;—frotn her to 
her great-grandson, James,they never un- 
derstood that the free will of mighty 
England was more sovereign than their 
own despotic will or royal arrogance. 
The English bishops were right. They 
were loyal! And they so conceived their 


case without hypocrisy, for they were 


Englishmen. 


‘‘T tell you, this is a standard of re- 
bellion! I tell you this is a standard of 
rebellion ! ’’ 

The king, as though beside himself with 
astonishment and wrath, repeated the 
same words Over and over. 

‘* I tell you, this is a standard of re- 
bellion ! ”’ 

Rebellion !”’ eried Trelawney, Bishop 
of Bristol, in anguish, falling on his knees. 
‘* For God’s sake, str, do not say so 
hard a thing of us. No Trelawney can 
be a rebel. Remember that my family 
has fought for the crown. Remember how 
I served your majesty when Monmouth 
was in the west.”’ 

‘* We put down the last rebellion! ’’ 
said Lake, Bishop.of Chichester. ‘* We 
shall not raise another.’’ 

‘‘We rebel !’’ exclaimed Turner, Bish- 
op of Ely ; ay we are ready to die at your 
majesty’s fect.’ 

Sir,” Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, with admirable dignity, ‘I hope 


_you will grant to us that liberty of con- 


science which you grant to all mankind.”’ 

_ ** This is rebellion ! ’’ persisted the king, 
who in his royal insanity could not even 
give variety to his words. 

‘* This is a standard ‘of rebellion Did 
ever a good Churchman. question the dis 
pensing power before? Have not some of 
you preached for it, and written for it ? 
It is a standard of rebellion. I will have 
my declaration published.’’ | 

‘* We have two duties to perform,”’ an- - 
swered Bishop Ken, nobly; ‘‘our duty 
to God, and our duty to your majesty. 
We honor you; but we fear God.” 

‘* Havel deserved this ? ’’said the king, 
more and more angry, ‘‘I, who have 
been such a friend to yourchurch! I did | 
not expect this from seme of you. I will 
be obeyed. My declaration shall be pub- 
lished. You are trumpeters of sedition. 


_What do you here? Go to your dioceses 


and see that I am obeved. I will keep 
this paper. -I will not part from it. I will | 
remember you that have signed it.’’ 

‘*God’s will be done!’’ responded 
Bishop Ken, with exalted submission. 

‘*God has given me-the dispensing 
power,”’ retorted the king furiously, ‘‘ and 
I will maintain it. [ tell you there are 
still seven thousand of your church who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.”’ 

The bishops respectfully retired from 
the king’s presence. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Tue FATE OF THE PETITION. 


Tue king committed the petition of 
the bishops and their primate to his 
prime minister in waose keeping he im- 
agined it would be safe. So thought his 
majesty, not dreaming for a moment that 
London that night would be disturbed 
by this ‘‘standard of rebellion”? which 
had been raised. in his closet that day. 

Sir Judah still waited in the prime 
minister’s closet the return of the keeper 
of the king’s affairs. But little dreamt 
the king that Sir Judah of Nassau was 
even in his palace. Little dreamt Fran- 
cis the Jesuit, either, that the master 
statesman who had educated him in State 
policy was in the prime minister’s closet, 
forestalling the anticipated declaration of 
war with Holland—making war, in fact, 
upon his enemy under the king’s own 
nose. 

‘¢ Sir Judah of Nassau,’’ said Sunder- 
land, greatly agitated, ‘‘I may pay for 
this with my head, but here is the peti- 
tion. -.*Twasa stormy interview, as I ex- 
pected. This document must be copied. 
The original must be returned to the king 
to-night after I have carefully digested it 
to give advice to be laid before the 
council. 

He of Nassau seized the pen and rap- 
idly copied the petition, handing the or- 
iginal to its keeper on the completion of 
the task. 

‘* My lord of Sunderland, I shall in- 
form William of this great service.” — 

‘“‘Do so, Sir Judah, and tell him ’tis 
but the alpha of my service to his. High- 
ness. I confess to a desire tostand well 
with William. He will be king of Eng- 


land before the year hath closed. ”’ 


In vain had the king kept the seditious 
document, as hestyled it. The same night 
it appeared word for word in print. It 
was laid on the tables of the coffee-houses. 
It was cried about the streets. Every- 
where the people rose from their beds 
and came out to stop the hawkers. 

-The day after the publication of the 
bishop’s manifesto to the king,a letter was 
also in circulation, written, it is said, 


‘* with great power of argument and lan- 


guage.’’ It was printed secretly and cir- 
culated through the post and by the com- 
mon carriers. A copy was sent to every 
clergyman in the kingdom. 


‘* If we read the declaration ae 


writer, ‘* we fall to rise no more. We 
_ fall unpitied and despised. We fall amidst 


P the curses of a nation whom our compli- 


ance will have ruined !’’ 

Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, who was 
a principal agent in distributing this pa- 
per, believed it to be the work of the 
Marquis of Halifax. 

The king was in furious wrath over the 
publication of the petition, and the king’s 
ministers were in consternation —especi- 
ally my lord President of the council, 
Sunderland. Atleast,Sunderland affected 
to be in consternation, and the other 
members of the Council certainly were 
alarmed. But the prime minister had no 
real cause to fear discovery and the loss of 
his head nor imprisonment in the Tower; 
fur Sir Judah of Nassau was not the man 
to blunders On his side, Francis the 
Jesuit was not alarmed, but pleased with 
the event. He, like Sir Judah, as we 
have seen, was aiming to bring the af- 
fairs not only of England but of Europe — 
to a supreme crisis. The one was plot- 
ting to work James Stuart up to a rage 
royal enough to declare war with Hol- 
land worthy of a king of England; the 
other for the advent of William to redeem 


England from the rule of the Papist king 


and prevent the overthrow of the chief 
Protestant power in Europe. 7 


CHAPTER LII. 


SENT TO THE TOWER, 


THE Sunday arrived on which the 
king’s Declaration of Indulgence had 
to be read in every church and chapel 
in England. 

In London there were a hundred par- 
ish churches. In only four of them was 
the king’s mandate obeyed. At Saint 
Gregory’s, as soon as the minister uttered 
the first words, the whole congregation 
arose and withdrew. Other. ministers 
who attempted to comply were similarly 
treated by their congregations. Samuel | 
Wesley, the father of John and Charles 
Wesley, a curate of London, took for 
his text the answer of the three Jews to 
the Chaldean monarch. 

_ ** Be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship 
golden image which ‘thou hast set 


"Po wonder that from such an English 
father sprung the founders of the Metho- 
dist Church! 
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«¢ Never,’’ says the historian,’’ had 
the church been so-dear to the nation as 
01 the afternoon of thatday. The spirit 
of dissent seemed to be extinct. Baxter, 
from his pulpit, pronounced an eulogium 
on the bishops and pirochial clergy. The 
. Dutch minister, a.few hours later, wrote 
to inform the States-General that the 
Anglican priesthood had risen in the esti- 
mation to an incredible degree. The 
- universal cry of the non-conformists, he 
said, was, that they would rather con- 
tinue to be under the penal statutes than 
separate their cause from that of the pre- 
lates.” 

But James Stuart sought vengeance, 
and Jeffreys maintained that the gov- 
ernment would be disgraced if the bish- 
ops were not prosecuted; so it was re- 

solved by the king and his chief justice 
that the archbishop and his six compeers 
should be brought before the Court of 
King’s Bench on the charge of seditious 
libel. 
On the evening of the eighth of June, 
the year 1688, the seven prelates stood 
in the council chamber before the king. 

‘‘Is this the paper which your Grace 
wrote, and which the six bishops present 
delivered to his majesty ?’’ enquired the 
chancellor, taking the petition from the 
table and showing it to the archbishop. 

The latter looked at the paper, and 
turned to the king. 

‘Sir, ” he said, ‘‘ I stand here a cul- 
prit. I never was so before. Once I 
little thought that I ever should be so. 
Least of all could I think that I should 
be charged with any offence against my 
king; but, since I am so unhappy as to 
be in this situation, your majesty will 
not be offended if I avail. myself of my 
lawful right to decline saying anything 
which will criminate me.’ 

‘This is mere chicanery, ” replied the 
tyrant. ‘‘I hope your Grace will not do 

so ill a thing as to deny your own hand.”’ 


**Sire,"’ said Lloyd, ‘‘all divines— 


agree that a person situated as we are 
may refuse to answer such a question.” 

This made the tyrant angry. 

‘* Sire,’’ added the archbishop, meet- 
ing the king half way ; ‘‘I am not bound 
to accuse myself. Nevertheless, if your 
majesty positively commands me to an- 
swer, I will do so in confidence that a 
just and generous prince will not suffer 
what I say in obedience to his orders to 

be brought in evidence against me.” 


“* You must not capitulate with your 
sovereign,’’ said the chancellor. 

‘No, ” added the king; ‘‘I will not 
give any such command. If you choose 


to deny your:own hands, I have nothing | | 


more to say to you.’’ 
The bishops! were sent out into the 
antechamber. The king consulted with 


the chancellor, and the prelates one - 


with the other. The bishops were called 


back into the council-room; again and 


again were they sent out and. recalled. 
These suspensions of the action in the 
drama under performance. between the 
king and the bishops were as intervals 
arranged for the trial of Protestant resist- 


ance to the king’s force. But the bish- | 


ops bore the trial and maintained their 


integrity, yet with that profound respect 
for the throne which is so characteristic 


of the Englishman, even in his supremest 
maintainance of his coastitutional rights 
and liberties. At length, the king com- 
manded them to answer; when Arch- 
bishop Sancroft acknowledged his hand- 
writing, and his brethren followed his 
example. Whereupon the king signified 
to the chancellor that he should instruct 


tae arraigned prelates. 


‘¢ Sirs, ’’ said the chancellor, ‘‘ a crim- 
inal information for libel will be exhibit- 
ed against you in the Court of King’s 
Bench. You will, therefore, sirs, pyeane 
to enter into recognizances. si 


such your majesty’s command?” | 


enquired the primate, Sancroft, in a 
tone of protest. 

‘‘You must answer, sirs, for your 
work. You are trumpeters of sedition. 
You are required to enter into recogniz- 
ances—all of you.”’ 

‘*Which we refuse to do,’’ said the 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, with his noble 


boldness; ‘* Yet it grieves us to speak 
our mind so plainly to the king. 

** You refuse! I will send you all to 
the Tower. Refuse to obey your king! 
Yes, sirs, to the Tower with you all this 
very day, or obedience to your sover- 
eign. You shall fear me if you persist 
in disobeying me. Will you or not en- 
ter into recognizances?’’ 

‘The wrath of the king was quite ex- 
plosive, and, as he closed his outburst, 
he fixed his eye threateningly on the 


archbishop as looking to him for the 


final answer. 
‘‘Your majesty,” replied Archbishop 


-Sancroft, respectfully but. with’ un- 
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mistakable firmness; ‘‘ we do refase. 


We are peers of the realm. We have 


been advised by the best lawyers in 
Westminster. Hall that no peer can be 
required to enter into a recognizance in 
a case of libel.’’ 

‘‘Which means, my lord of Canter-" 
bury, that you refuse to obey your king?” 
observed the tyrant, his countenance 
flushed darkly with cholor and mortifica- 
tion. 

‘Your pardon, sire, but we do not, 
as peers of the realm, deem ourselves 
justified in relinquishing the privileges 
of our order.”’ 

‘*T take your answer, Archbishop San- 
croft, as a personal affront. Look well 
to it lest the Ecclesiastical Commission 
deprive you all of your sees.’’ 

“6 Sire, the House of Lords would as- 
suredly treat the sentence of deprivation 
as a nullity, ’’ replied the primate. 

‘‘Look to it, I say,’’ thundered 
James, ‘‘ the Ecclesiastical Commission 
shall deal with you. My lord of Canter- 
bury, I. will make you an example for 
the rest; and you also, my lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells,’’ he added, as his 
glance met the indignant eye of ‘Bishop 
Ken. ‘‘ Look to it, my lord bishops or 
the Ecclesiastical Commission shall de- 
prive you of all your sees.”’ 

‘¢ Pause, sire,’’ interposed Lloyd of 
St. Asaph, who was known’ to be as 
learned in constitutional] law and the de- 
fined methods of parliament as he was 
in divinity,—‘‘ pause, sire, my brother 
of Canterbury has told you but the plain 
truth. The House of Lords will certain- 
ly treat the sentence of deprivation as a 
nullity and will summon us to parliament 
to answer before a jury of our peers. 
Furthermore, sire, the lords will refuse 
to acknowledge a new Archbishop of 
Canterbury or a new Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Reconsider, your majesty, I be- 
seech you. Give not this extraordinar 
suit against the primate of the cael 
and six of its bishops to an irregular Ec- 
clesiastical Commission which neither 
the church nor parhament would recog- 
nize in an action depriving us of our 
sees. Pause, sire, or arses 

What, rebel ?”’ broke in James, car- 
ried away by passion. 

‘‘Or, sire, you will make every loyal 
Englishman a rebel!” answered Lloyd 
of St. Asaph, severely. - 

The bishops by this time were indig- 


nant with the king for his frequent ap- 
plication to them of the words ‘* rebel, ”’ 
‘* rebellion ’’ and sedition.’ 

The primate of the English Church 
and six of his Episcopal brethren—Lloyd 
of St. Asaph, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, 
White of Peterborough, and Trelawney 
of Bristol—were finally committed to 
the Tower. A warrant was made out 
directing the lieutenant of the Tower to 
keep them in safe custody. 

Meantime, while this noble scene was 
being performed before the king’s coun- 
cil, in which seven of the fathers of the 
English Church maintained the Protest- 
ant integrity of the realm— for. such was 
the significance of that inquisitorial trial 
of their courage before the _king—all 
London was in a condition of supreme 
anxiety. 

A great multitude of the citizens filled 
the courts of Whitehall ; and neighbor- 
ing streets were packed with the anxious 
people. Some in groups discussed the 
momentous questions of the hour, all of 
which were now centered around the 


_fathers of the Protestant Established 


Church. 
Among the groups of citizens was Sir 


Judah of Nassau. His presence and his 


purpose may be easily understood. He 
mixed with the citizens this evening to 
watch the event and to sound the depth 
of the people’s resolve. He was also 
waiting some one from the palace. It 
was my lord of Halifax, who was on the 
gui vive in the interest of the bishops. 

Suddenly there was a great murmur in 
the courts of Whitehall. The Marquis 
of Halifax was communicating the news 
to the people that the fathers of the Pro- 
testant Church had been committed to 
the Tower and that a barge was ordered 
to be manned to convey them sown the 
river that evening. 

The news spread like wildfire. The 
Thamés was soon alive with wherries. 
The suspense was awful. The people 
were bordering on open rebellion. Com- 
panies of scldiers were ordered out; but 
they were, in sympathy with the people 
and anything but careful in their expres- 
sions of indignation against the king, 
and loud in their praise of the noble 
conduct of the fathers of their church 
which the officers encouraged rather than 
rebuked. 

When the seven came forth under a 
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ard, the emotions of the people broke 


through all restraint. Thousands fell on 
their knees and prayed aloud for the men 
who had, with the Christian courage of 
Ridley and Latimer, confronted a tyrant 
inflamed with all the bigotry of Mary. 
Many dashed into the stream, and, up to 
their waists in ooze and water, cried to 


the holy fathers to bless them. All down 


the river, from Whitehall to London 
Bridge, the royal barge passed between 
lines of boats, fram which arose a shout 
of ‘*God bless your lordships.’’ The 
king, in great alarm, gave orders that 
the garrison of the Tower should be 
doubled, that the guards should be held 
ready for action, and that two companies 
should be detached from every regiment 
in the kingdom, and sent up to London. 
But the forces on which he relied as the 
means of coercing the people shared all 
the feelings of the populace. 
tinels who were under armsat the Traitor’s 


Gate reverently asked a blessing froin 


the martvrs whom they were to guard. 
Sir Edward Hales was lieutenant of the 
Tower. He was little inclined to treat 
his prisoners with kindness; for he was 


an apostate from that church for which. 


they suffered ; and he held several lucra- 
tive posts by virtue of that dispensing 
power against which they had protested. 
He learned with indignation that his sol- 
diers were drinking the health of the 
bishops, and ordered his officers to see 
that it was done no more. But the offi- 
cers.came back with a report that the 
thing could not be prevented, and that 
no other health was drunk in the garri- 
son. Nor was it only by carousing that 
the troops showed their reverence for the 
fathers of the Church. There was such 
a show of devotion throughout the Tower 
that the pious divines thanked God for 
_ bringing good out of evil, and for making 
the persecution of his faithful servants the 
means uf saving many souls. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Srrk DAVID AND OLD LEVI IN THE TOWER. 


‘‘ Hark thee, Levi! What wondrous 
tumult is that without!’’ exclaimed 
Sir David of. Nassau to his ancient 
comrade. | 


In the solitude of their cell the two. 


old Hebrew Knights had mourned the 
loss of their beloved comrades who had 
- fallen in defence of their, sanctuary and 


The sen- 


their people. They had mourned in si- 
lence. ‘here was no need that they 
should tell to each other their thoughts 
or vent their grief in words. Thus had 
they passed three weeks of imprisonment 
in the Tower, Sir David seldom engaging 
in conversation with his lieutenant. But, 
sometimes, after gazing long upon his 


chief, old Levi would lay his head upon 


the shoulder of his prince and weep for 
their comrades slain. Then the grand 
old prince would throw his arms around 
his lieutenant and console him with the 
hope of Israel in their sons and daugh- 
ters. 

But they had heard the hum of the 
mighty tumult made that evening by the 
gcod people of London at the lodgment 
in the Tower of the fathers of the Pro- 
testant Church. ‘They heard the hum of 
the city’s indignant grief as it came, borne 
upon the winged winds from every quar- 
ter seeking, as it seemed, an entrance to 
that dread fortress itself, to solace with 
sympathy some one there or to mourn 
some popular person’s unjust imprison- 
ment. This indeed, as we know, was 
the significance of a hundred thousand 


voices of the citizens of London who had 


gathered around the Tower toshout their 
consolations to the Bishops within. 

‘*God bless the Fathers of the Protes- 
tant Church!” 

‘‘God bless the Defenders of the Pro- 
testant faith! ’’ 

‘*God bless the Defenders of English 
liberties !”’ 

‘* Our Bishops have given themselves as 
martyrs for us! ”’ 

England will avenge them ! ’’ 

Such were the shouts of the vast multi- 
tude that surrounded the Tower. Noth- 
ing in the history of the revolutions of 
Europe resembles the occasion of the im- 
prisonment of the Bishops of England 
excepting the taking of the Bastile by the 
people of France. That night the citi- 
zens of London felt very much like do- 
ing the same with the British Bastile, and 
had these Sainted Stuarts continued an.- 
other generation on the English throne 
to have repeated the example, the Tower 
of London would have been stormed and 
destroyed long before the fall of the 
French Bastile. The Bishops in the 
Tower heard the mighty tumult and 
comprehended it. David and Levi, in 


the solitude of.their cell heard it but 


comprehended it not; yet it awoke them 


~ 
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up from their profound mourning, and the 
voice of David the Prince once more gave 
the freedom of speech to his Lieutenant 
and only surviving comrade, 

What does it mean, Levi? ”’ 

"Tis a strange tumult, my prince ; 
cannot conjecture its meaning.’ 

«Surely it is not Judah returned so 
soon with the prince of Orange. ‘‘’Tis 
not so long as three months since our 
comrades feil, is it my Levi? ’Tis surely 
not so long as three moons ago since 


Caleb started on his journey to see our. 


fathers ?’’ 
Nay, my Prince, I think notso long. I 


have counted but seven days and nights 


thrice told. Yet it seems an age ago 
since Caleb left us with his troop.” 

‘¢T would Caleb and his troop had re- 
turned to us or that we were going ere 
another’s sun where they have gone. 
What say you, dear Levi? Art not 
weary of this garrisoned life of mortals ?” 

‘¢ Ay, my prince, weary and sick of it, 
since Caleb and our comrades left us two 
alone to bear it.”’ 

‘*Ha! The tumult but increases. ’Tis 
surely not Judahand William landed with 
an army. Nay, three moons must pass 
ere that could be. I have not quite for- 
gotten a soldier’s reckoning for the needs 


of war. *Twould be three months, at 


least, ere William could land in England. 
And thou said’st ’tis but seven days and 
nights thrice told since Caleb and our 
comrades left us.” 

‘I would, my prince, as thou didst 


say, that we had gone with them.’ 


‘* Nay, Levi, "tis best we tarry till Ju- 
dah comes and William with him to de- 
liver our people. The Prince of Orange 
is our Cyrus.’’ 


CHAPTER LIV. 


DEATH BUT NOT DISHONOR. of 


ALL THE next day, coaches and liveries 
of the first nobles of England were seen 
round the prison gates. Thousands of 
humble spectators ‘constantly covered 
Tower Hill. But among the marks of 
public’ respect and sympathy which the 
prelates received, there was one which 
more than all the rest alarmed the king. 
He learned that a deputation of ten non- 
conformist ministers had visited the Tow- 
er. He sent for four of these persons, 
and himself upbraided them. They 
courageously answered that they thought 


| it their duty to forget their past quarrels, 


and to stand by the men who had stood 


_by the Protestant religio 


Among those who had visited the bish- 
ops that day were the Marquis of Hali- 
fax, Sir Judah of Nassau, his sister, Had- 
assah, and her husband, Baron De Leon. 
It was near dusk when. the children of * 
Sir David came ; for the principal object 
of their visit was to see their father and _ 
old Levi. ‘They were received by the 
the lieutenant of the Tower and the prime 
minister, Sunderland. 

Sunderland drew Sir Judah and Baron 
De Leon aside, leaving the lady Hadassah 
and Halifax in conversation with the lieu- 
tenant. 

‘¢ Sir Judah,’’ said the prime minister, 
‘* you and lord De Leon must be on your 
way to Holland before the morning. 
The king has issued his warrant from the 
privy council for the committal of both 
of you to the Tower to-morrow. I drewup 
the warrant myself but have not deliver- 
ed it to the officer for execution. You 
must escape to-night.’’ 

*““My lord of Sunderland,’’ repiied 

Baron De Leon, ‘‘my yacht is at anchor — 
in the Thames, but manned and ready for 
sea.”’ 
Most timely, Baron. Then well. 
You will escape. Remember me duti- 
fully to your prince, Sir Judah, and say 
that Sunderland counts the days of his 
coming.”’ 

‘*T will, my lord of Sunderland. We 
will escape ; yet I thought not that James 
would arrest the cousin of William? but 
his act yesterday, in committing the bish- 
ops, is proof that he will pause at noth. 
ing most fatal to himself.’’ ! 

‘¢ Sir Judah, this is not altogether the 
king’s doings.” 

‘* Whose, then, my lord ?”’ 

‘‘ This young Jesuit—your late secre- 
tary—Francis Fitzallen.’ 

‘‘Ah! Is itso? That youth, Sunder- 
land, will dare—dare anything to reach 
his ends. I know him well. If he ad- 
vises, there is method in the king’s mad- 
ness. 

‘<I was forced to confess as much my- 
self, Sir\Judah, when he laid his reasons 
before the council.” | 

‘* What reasons did he urge, my 
lord ? ”’ 

‘« That Sir Judah of Nassau was sur- 
plying William with Jewish gold for an 
invasion. And he said, ‘moreover, that 
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if yo you were left at large in England in 

this crisis you would seduce half the king’s 

friends with the houndless wealth of your 
ople.’ 

yt late secretary has learned his les- 
_sons well.”’ 

‘¢ But what astonished me most was the 
young Jesuit’s urging the king to declare 
war with Holland.” 

‘« By Heaven! my lord of Sunderland, 


boy is right ! ”’ 


‘¢ So I thought, myself, Sir Judah, and 


- would have backed him but for the most 


potent reason, that i have given my al- 
legiance to William’ 
‘¢Sunderland, war with Holland is 


James’ only solid hope. All else will fail | 


him.”’ 

‘¢ Fitzallen also said that if Baron De 
Leon were left at large, at the first onset of 
invasion, he would raise the standard of 
William in the west of England. 

‘« My exact intention! ’’ observed De 
Leon, admiringly. 

‘‘ Which I myself surmised and won- 
deted how well the young Jesuit divined 


our plans.”’ 


«My lord of Sunderland, beware of 
young Fitzallen,” cautioned the Jew states- 
man ; ‘¢ or he will divine you to the bot- 
tom, and doing so, will show to the king 


_ the need of war with Holand.’’ 


‘*T perceive it and am afraid of him ; 
yet to day I treated the ibilitv of in- 
vasion with stern English scorn, which, 


sit, I really felt ; for were it not that Eng- 


land is inviting William, i invasion were a 


thought preposterous, The king perceived 


my warmth and the soundness of my 
counter-arguments, and so the thought 
of war with Holland was overruled. 
But I dared not more, and therefore 
joined in consent for your arrest as proper 


precaution.”’ 


‘* You did well, lord Sunderland. Yet 
Tower I have written to William, ask - 
ing him to demand his release as a prince 
of the House of Nassau.”’ 

_ Sir Judah, your father must go to 
Holland with you. The king may exe- 
cute him when he learns that the Prince 
of Orange is indeed at war with him and 


with your people’s gold the sinews of his. 


expedition. ’’ 


a Brother,” observed Baron De Leon,’’ 
‘¢ Sunderland counsels wisely. Our fath- : 


er and Hadassah and also Levi, must go 


to Holland with us. The voyage at this. 


- hife. 


_ Open. 


season of the year will be more pleasant 
than imprisonment in the Tower. I pre- 
sume my lord of Sunderland has arranged 


for his freedom, seeing he has advised 
course.” 


‘‘ Right, baron. I have so arranged it 
with the lieutenant of the Tower. He 
owes his place to me and 1s well disposed 
to serve me. Moreover, Sir Judah, I © 


promised in your name a tempting ran- 


som. Was I right, sir ?*’ 

‘ Aye, my lord, to promise a King- 
dom’s price for his ransom, were there 
need of 

The door of Sir David’s cell opened 
and two men entered. 

‘Levi! Levi! ’’ exclaimed the He- 
brew Knight. ‘‘ See Levi! ‘ Tis Judah ! 
The Prince of Orange has landed with 
his force !’’ 

Sir David, aroused to new life, hastened 
to meet his son and the Marquis of Hali- 
fax, who was with him. 

‘¢ Nay, my father, ’’ said Sir Judah, as 
he embraced his sire, ‘‘the Prince of 
Orange has not landed, nor have I been 
able yet to leave these shores.” 

‘*Ha! Judah; thou art a prisoner also, 
and the noble Halifax is with thee inthe 
Tower for aiding us. I see, this is the 


cause of the tumult that reigns without.” 


‘Not so, my father. We are at large. 
Sunderland and the lieutenant of the 
Tower are our friends.” 

Sir Judah then hastily told his father 
of the arrest of the ~—— of England 
and added : 

‘*My father, I must not now leave 
England while you and Ben Levi are 
prisoners in the Tower. This king, who 
has dared in the face of England’s wrath 
to imprison the bishops, will take your 
Should he hold you as hostages 
awhile, which I think he will, yet, as 
Sunderland has warned us, when he hears 
that the Prince of Orange has embarked 
with a Dutch army, he will launch his 
vengeance against me on my father’s 
head. No, my father, I must not leave 
you a prisone: in the Tower, exposed to 
James Stuart’s vengeance.” | 
_ Sir David, ’’ joined in Lord Halifax, 
‘‘ your son hath spoken wisely. You and 
Ben Levi must escape. The doors are 
The events of to-day favor our 


enterprise. All is commotion. The 


imprisonment of the bishops commands 
everybody’s thoughts. I believe the peo- 
ple of London at this moment would fain 


“* 
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raze the walls of this fortress and let every 
prisoner out. The moment is auspicious. 


To-morrow the spies of Father Petre will 


be on the watch in, but to-day the 
Jesuits themselves hide from the enraged 
populace. Sir.David, you and Ben Levi 
must escape from the ‘Tower to- -night.’’ 

During this explanation and friendly 
importunity from the Marquis of Hali- 
fax, Sir David of Nassau seemed to re- 
cover all his ancient loftiness of soul, and 
with that august pride of his sacred de- 
scent which throughout his long life had 
been so noticeable in him, even to the aw- 
ing of crowned heads, the Hebrew prince 
replied: 

“*If my deliverance had come in such 
a form that David might with honor own, 
then would I forth to light of all men’s 


_ eyes acquitted of this charge which Chris- 


tian malice did invent against my peo- 
ple and myself. If I dare meet the Ma- 
jesty of Heaven as face to face amid the 
multitude, not shrinking from the blessed 


sun; if I may stand before the upright 
man and hear his tongue pronounce the 


Jew worthy of life, then will I forth : 
but if again to shun the eye of man, or 


hide for fear my stealthy steps should 


whispers make, and lest the cry go up to 
heaven, ‘The Jew is out to-day !—the 
Jew’s abroad to-night! Beware the mur- 
derous Jew!’ Then will I bide witbin 
my gloomy cell, till death shall end the 
chapter of my woes 

The Marquis of Halifax was much 
moved by Sir. David’s reply, and bowed 
his head as in veneration and approval, 


but presently he said : 


‘*Sir David of Nassau, in Holland you 
would thus lift your head in honor. The 
Prince of Orange will welcome you as 
his kinsman and the heroic companion- 
in-arms of his uncle, Maurice. You must 
fly to Holland with your son.” 

The old knight shook his head. 

‘« Sir David, let one who venerates you 
persuade you now against your will. Fly 
to Holland with your son.” 

‘* What, fly dishonored? Fly 
the Christian's ban ? Have it said it was 
my gold that turned the locks to let me 
out? I will not so, friend Halifax. I 
can mount the scaffold, but not bring 
shame upon our sacred name by flight. I 


would not for the ‘crown my ancestors 


wore be tempted to thy kind intent.” 
‘¢ Sir David, the doors are — See, 
you are free.’’. 


. the throne. 


‘* Then be they open till my hour of 
doom. There need no locks or bolts to 
keep David. within his dungeon ene. 
His honor bars the door!” 

During this time, Sir Judah had gone 
out. Presently he returned with his sis- 
ter, Hadassah, her children and Lord 
De Leon. 

God of my fathers exclaimed the 
old prince, ‘‘I thank thee for the sight 
of them again!” 

He kissed his daughter, and took his 


grandson in his arms and caressed him, 


while little Hadassah lovingly 
around him. 

‘« My father, these go with me to Fiol- 
land !”’ 

‘Judah, thou too temptest me? Ha- 
dassah! Ay, she shall answer for me.”’ 

My father!” 

‘* Hadassah! °’ 

Speak on, my father.”’ 

“‘ Hadassah, my daughter! Shall it 
be dishonor or shall it be death ?”’ 

‘‘ Death, my father! Death, a thou- 
sand times ! Death to us all; but not 


dishonor! ”’ 


‘« Judah, answer thou for me;’’ said 
the prince, with lofty Severity. 

‘* Halifax, it is my sire’s rebuke. Death, 
my prince and father,’’ the son added, 
bending his knee, reverently. ‘ Death 
even to thee, my most revered father ; 
but not dishonor! ” 

‘¢Still, Sir David,’’ said Halifax, 
much moved by the scene, ‘‘I would 
that you had yielded to our importuni- 
ties, for I have a strong presentiment that 


the king will aim against your life.’’ 


<« What is my life weighed against my 
nation’s shame? My people have out- 
lived. a thousand dooms. My lord of 


| Halifax, David’s trust is in the God of 


Israel! 
CHAPTER LV. 
HADASSAH TAKES PART IN THE 
TION. 


THE -BisHOPS were acquitted. Eng- 
land held a jubilee over the event. But 
the king had also found his consolation: 
it was in the birth of the heir apparent of 
William of Orange was now 
no longer next in the line of succession. 
He had inherited from his mother, the 
daughter of Charles I., while his wife 
was before him in the line of succession 


_as the eldest daughter of James ; byt the 
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birth of a son by the new queen setaside 
at once the claims of William of Orange 
to the throne of England, and also the 
daughters of James by his former queen. 
There was clearly now no chance for 
- William. except in a British revolution. 


James felt himself invincible in the birth — 


of his son and he grew more vindictive 
and absolute. He was often heard: to 
exclaim, ‘‘It shall be the worse for them!’’ 
Meaning the bishops, the people, and all 
who resisted his will. 

The king had now directed the Lord 
Chief Justice Jeffreys to proceed with the 
trial of Sir David of Nassau. The charge 
presented before the privy council wasof 
a Jewish plot between, Sir David and his 
son to induce William, Prince of Orange, 
to invade England and dethrone the law- 
ful king; and it was claimed that vast 
sums of Jewish gold had been sent to 
Holland for this purpose, and further- 
more that the Jew bankers of Europe 
were concerned in the conspiracy. Fran- 
cis Fitzallen was the chief witness in the 
prosecution, but the Bishop of Arundel 
had also laid grave and mysterious charges 


before the Ecclesiastical Commission con-. 


cerning some monstrous covenant entered 
into betwéen his late brother-in-law, old 
Baron De Leon, and Sir David and his 
comrades. It was, however, all bearing 
upon the same case of a long existing 
conspiracy to bring into supreme power 
in Europe the House of Nassau and 
Orange of which Sir David was an adopted 
prince. There was considerable plaus- 
ibility in the charge and groundwork for 
it also; but as we know, su far as Sir 
David and the old De Leon and the com- 
rades were concerned, they were alto- 
gether innocent of such a conspiracy. 


The sensation gave to Hadassah her 


cue of action. She perceived that the 
Jewish cause was the protestant cause— 
she perceived also that the former was 
embodied and concealed in the latter, 
and, with a daring that her brother Sir 
Judah of Nassau might have envied, she 
seized the opportunity for her father’s 
safety and. the aggrandizement of her 
people. She made herself at once the 
Jewish and Protestant heroine. 

Instead of resigning herself to despair, 
she threw open her grand saloon and more 
than ever invited the intellectual and 
political leaders of the Whig party and 
patriots. She became, in fact, for the 
time and purpose, almost a political fe- 


male demagogue among the foremost 
people of the realm who were lcoking to 
William of Orange. Hersaloon had quite | 


| a political character. The Jew in her 
become a factor in European poli- 


tics. Sir Judah was not making him 
more so than she was. At her grand as- 

semblies were to be constantly met my 
lords of Halifax,- Danby, Lady Church- 
ill, Lord Churchill, the Princess Anne of 
England and her husband George, Prince 


of Denmark, the Earls of Shrewsbury, 


Devonshire and Dorset, the friends of 
Lord William -Russell and the disciples 
and compeers of Algernon Sidney. 

The great political questions of the 
day were fully discussed in the saloon of 
the Princess Hadassah. The danger of Pro- 
testant Lingland, the plots of the Jesuits, 
the arrest of the bishops, the fatal policy 
of James in attempting to reduce the. 
English people to his savage despotism, 
and especially his attempt to betray the 
nation into the hands of the Papal power, 
after England, by a century and a half of 
Protestant reforms and a Republican re- 
volution, had expressed her everlasting 
will—these and kindred topics were as 
freely discussed as at a political club. 
Nor was the court scandal of those times 
without a voice in that brilliant saloon, 
for scandal in this case was of a political 
and national character and of the greatest 
moment. It was nothing less than the 
birth of the young Pretender. In this 
part of the topics of conversation, the 
Princess Anne and my Lady Churchill 
were strongly pronounced. Indeed, this 
was the most serious subject of all at that 
moment to the English mind—the birth 
of that boy—who was destined to bear 
the name of the ‘‘ Pretender ’* during his 
whole ill-fated life and never to be known 
or spoken of as any other in English his- 
tory. 

It must not be thought, however, thac 


the Lady Hadassah suffered nothing con- 


cerning her noble father’s imprisonment 
in the Tower, or that her Jewish heart 
had forgotten its mourning over the mas- 
sacre of her father’s heroic comrades. It 
was the depth and intensity of her feel- 
ings over these subjects that determined 
her audacious conduct and gave her 
strength to carry out that which she had 
laid down in her plans. We have seen 


from her very girlhood (in her first ex- 


periences with my lord Bishop of Arun- 
del) that to bring Hadassah to a supreme 


| 
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trial of a sapreme subject was to arouse 


in her an extraordinary character strength | 


equal thereunto, as well as to inspire a 
genius naturally as audacious as it was 

rare in quality. It led her at first to a 
grand comprehension of her people's des- 
tiny and to seek her people,—boldly in- 
voking upon her own head the curse of 
ages. So now she made herself the head 
: t issues, both of her 
people and of England ; and there was a 
general sense among the brilliant men of 
London that she was in her place as the 
soul and eentre of a political galaxy re- 
presenting England’s coming revolution; 
for these sagacious men around her knew 
that such a revolution was at the door of 
events and in all men’s thoughts. 

The Lady Hadassah was no longer the 
mere Jewess, but a peeress of the British 
,realm. She was the wife of a British 
‘Peer,—she was the mother of English 
sons and daughters who would in time 
take their place among the English aris- 
toctacy,—she was Baroness De Leon,— 
the honorary title of the Princess Had- 
assah was no longer borne. Her hus- 
band, Lord De Leon, was a refugee in 
Holland. He had not been attainted ; 
no treason had been proved against him, 


and it was doubtful even to James if he 


could fasten treason upon Lord De Leon, 
and certainly his peers on a trial before 


them would not have attainted him as a 


traitor to the Crown and Commonwealth. 
As the case stood, the Lady Hadassah 
was fortified in her husband’s place. 

Had not events so shaped it, Lady De 
Leon would have remained in her simple 
character as the Jewess wife of a British 
nobleman and the munificent patroness 
of men of learning and talent. But events 
had made her a political factor. She 
boldly declared that the hope of consti- 
tutional England was in William of 
Orange, and she knew that her brother, 
Judah, had thrown aside his reservations 
as a statesman and that he was urging 
his Prince to come over to England with 
an army to settle the questions of the realm. 
In all this she was so fortified by the 
leading statesmen of the realm and by 
the presence of the Princess Anne that 
not even James t been able to 
reach her upon political grounds. | 

The saloon of Lady De Leon to-night 
was unusually crowded. The Princess 
_Anne and her husband, George of Den- 


mark, were present. The conversation | 


. fore. 


to re-open t 


high and bold. Its was the 
birth of the young Pretender three days be- 
Presently, there was a lull in the 
conversation, followed by a sensation 
caused by the entrance of two personages. 
They were in disguise, but they were evi- 
dently known bysome. The personages 
were none other than the king and Fa- 
ther Petre. 

Lady Hadassah,” | whispered the 
“be on your guard. Itis 
my father and the Jesuit.” 

For a moment Lady De Leon trem- 
bled, but not with fear. ‘Then her eye 
flashed upon the king who had sent her 
father to the Tower, and next passed with 
a glance of fierce anger to Father Petre. 
The Priest saw it and scowled darkly. It 
was the mutual hate of Jerusalem and 
Rome meeting and confessing the hate. 
But in a moment Lady Hadassah was in 


-repose, and with much tact she quickly 
led the conversation up to its former tone. 


Halifax and Danby, who had detected 
the king, wondered at the daring of the 
Jewess thus in the king’s presence, while 
those who were ignorant of that presence 


.were lured by her audacity to a contin- 


uance of their political utterances. 

James had been drawn to the Lady 
Hadassah’s saloon by the. ‘reports of his 
spies. He was resolved, if possible, to 
break up this nest of treason breeders, as 
he said to his Father confessor when they 
entered. He saw his daughter Anne whis- 
per to their hostess and from the glance 
of her eye concluded that he was known. 
He also wondered at the lady’s daring to 
thus provoke free speech in his ce ; 
but he and the confessor quickly hid 
themselves in the circle of company, yet 
near enough to the centre of conversa- 
tion to hear all that was said. 

The conversation soon turned upon a 


_ great constitutional question led by Henry 


Sidney, the brother of the Republican 
martyr, Algernon Sidney. 

‘* Gentlemen,’ said the brother of the 
patriot, ‘* be assured we shall never again 
have a settled England, nor good-will be- — 
tween the king and the people, until the 
sovereign formally acknowledges the or- 
iginal compact existing between the king 
and the people.”’ 

‘¢ That, my bold innovator, would be 
controversy of the com- 
monwealth,’’ observed Lord Halifax. 

le | know it. And allow. me to add, 


my Lord of Halifax, that George Sack- 
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ville ieanee:s at this moment as well as my 
martyred Republican brother, Algernon, 
_ knew, when he stood upon the scaffold, 


that thissame controversy of the common- 


wealth must be re-opened ere England be 
once more a constitutional kingdom.’’ 
‘*T grant thee, Harry Sidney, ere Eng- 
land decomes a constitutional kingdom.’’ 
‘¢ My Lord of Halifax also knows that 
England Aas been a constitutional mon- 
archy these thousand years, since Alfred 
the Great founded her.”’ 
_ 4* King Charles denied it at his trial, 
good friend Sidney.”’ 


fax, that when the High Court brought 


the king to trial upon the original compact. 
him with treason against 


and charged 
England, of which he was the elected 
king, he answerd his judges, ‘I deny that 


England is an elective monarchy ; Eng- | 
land has been an heredi ex kingdom these. 


thousand years. , 

Well, sir? 

“ And his judges bade him hold his 
peace and afterwards condemned him for 
treason.” 


‘* Well, sir, to thee again. Come to 


thy point.” 

.*© Tis clear, my lord ; James must ac- 
knowledge the original : compact or——”’ 

Thou hadst better leave thy thought 
unspoken, Harry Sidney.” 

‘* Nay, my lord, it shall have speech : 
Or James will violate that compact and 
England will judge him for it as she did his 
father. 

-¢ Beware !” thundered a stern implac- 
able voice,‘ lest a Sidney again stand up- 
on the scaffold !”’ 

All eyes sought the personage ‘oii had 
thundered the threat, but he had hid him- 
self from sight. 

‘¢ Harry,” whispered Halifax to the bro- 
ther of the patriot. ‘‘ Tis the king. Be- 
ware as he hath warned thee.” 

‘¢T know it is the king, my lord, and 
therefore have I spoken. Unless England 
speaks quickly, she will lose the tenure 
of her liberties. Be it the scaffold if it 
must be so. I should be unworthy my 
brother’s memory cid I hold my peace.’’ 

But my Lord Halifax knew that this 
political daring had gone far enough, 
and he adroitly changed the conversation 
to Sir David of Nassau, and began the 
story of the night of the burning of the 

ew’s palace. _Thestory had been expec- 
ted of him, and he took this opportunity 


to tell it in {the hearing of the king, in 
hope of softening the king’s malice and 
protecting the Jew by popular sympathy 
in ‘the forthcoming trial. He told how, 
being invited by Sir David to enter-his 
dwelling to assure the misguided popu- 
lace that no unholy work was within, 
the palace was quickly fired. How, ‘find- 


ing escape cut off without, he, with the | 


Jews, had retreated to the chambers of 
the tomb ; how he had remained with 


| them several days ; that he saw nothing | 


more than a sacred sepulchre and a sanc- 


| tuary for service. He had himself advised 
‘¢ We all remember, my lord of Hali- 


Sir David and his comrades to remain there 


awhile in their refuge. . ‘he horrible ru- - 


mors of the crucifixion of Christians were 
wicked fabrications; and this he closed 
with an indignant ‘denunciation of the 
subsequent massacre of the Jews. 

At this point, James of York, discover- 
ing himself, pushed his way into the cir- 
cle, while the company fell back amid 
exclamations of, ‘‘ The king!” 

‘* Aye, it is the king, my lord of Hali- 
fax, ’’ said James, ‘‘ who hath overheard 
to night your treasonable speeches. This 
shall be seen to. Our brother, Charles, 
hath harbored the Jewish tribe to hatch 
us treason. It is our royal intent to ban- 
ish them forthwith.” 

king, ‘tis Heaven’s intent that my 
people abide in England,” exclaimed Ha- 
dassah, boldly confronting James. ‘‘Spain 
did once banish the Jews and Heaven’s 
displeasure fellupon her. But England’s 
just people will not permit the execution 
of thy threat. I tell thee, presumptious 
king, our people shall forever here abide 
in England,” 

Sorceress and conspirator, how know- 
est thou that thy accursed tribe will for- 
ever abide in this land ?”’ 

‘¢ The angel who did lead our fathers 
out of Egypt hath led them hither !” 

‘Twas the voice of a prophetess. The 
brilliant company in wonder and awe 
gathered around her. 7 

James had not expected such an an- 


‘swer, nor to be met in such a lofty spirit, 


But Hadassah, for the moment, was her 


Hebrew self again. The king was both 


confounded and awed ; and thus abashed, 
he presently retired with his Father con- 
fessor. 

But the startling denouement which the 
king had made broke up the company. 
The Princess Anne with Prince George 
of Dena and Lady Churchill left im- 
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mediately after her father. None re- 
mained except the political chiefs. 


For several hours, one had been wait-_ 


ing in impatience for the dispersion of 
the company. “It was a messenger from 
Holland ; and that messenger was Reu- 
ben, the son of Levi Ben Levi. 

‘* What, my uncle, Reuben? I knew 
not of your arrival. When came you?”’ 

‘* Three hours ago.”’ 

** Why did you not seek me at once, 
uncle?’’ 

‘* With these dispatches for the public 
gaze ? 

‘From my brother, Judah ?’’ 

‘From your brother, our prince.”’ 

How is it with Judah?” 

** Your brother is well. You have his 
letters. I need not answer farther. They 
are addressed to the friends of William. 
I must not attract attention as a messen- 
ger from Holland. £0, good-night.’’ 

** Good night to thee, uncle 

As soon as he was gone, Hadassah 
joined the knot of pclitical chiefs who 
had remained, and held a brief consulta- 
tion with them. 

‘‘When shall we meet?’ enquired 
Admiral Russell. 
lady. To-morrow, admiral, ’’ answered the 

At night or day?” 

the evening.”’ 

At our rendezvous ?”’ 

At Lady Place.’’ | 

‘*T shall be there at sundown.”’ 

** So shall I, ’’ said Henry Sidney. 

‘* My lotd of Shrewsbury, you also ?”’ 

‘* Most certainly, Lady De Leon.”’ 

‘** My lord of Danby 

Expect me among the first.” 

‘¢ Shall I bring Dorset ?’’ enquired the 
Earl of Devonshire. 

‘“‘No better man in England for the 
. purpose,’’ answered ex-prime minister, 
Danby. 

‘‘He may not sign with us, ’’ observed 
Devonshire, ‘‘ but Dorset is entirely to 
be trusted.”” 

‘‘Gentlemen, good-night. Let us re- 
member to-morrow for England’s sake.’’ 

‘*On our lives.” 

So say we all!’’ 


CHAPTER LVI. 
nine THE INVITATION TO WILLIAM OF 
ORANGE. 


SECRET meetings of the nobility were 


held ‘throughout the realm to mature .the 
revolution. ‘The:rendezvous most famous 
in history was the old mansion called 
Lady Place, wr Hurley House, which is 
situated on one of the most picturesque 
windings of the Thames, between Maid- 
enhead and: Henley. - 

In this house there is a gloomy Nor- 
man vault, which had once been the 
burying place of the Benedictine friars, 
to whom the house had belonged. There 
the great movers of the Sisscletion held 
their secret consultations and signed the — 
papers transmitted to the Prince of 
Orange, inviting him to come over with 
an army to redeem the nation. The cir- 
cumstance is recorded in an inscription 
on the wall of the vault, which isacurios- | 
ity of history preserved to our own times. 
After mentioning the foundation of the 
monastery of Lady. Place at the time of 
the Norman conquest, the inscription 
goes on to say: 

** Be it also remembered, that in this 
place, six hundred years afterward, the 
Revolution of 1688 was begun. "This 
house was then in the possession of Lord 
Lovelace ; hy whom private meetings of 
the nobility were assembled in the vault : 
and it is said that several consultations 
for calling in the Prince of Orange were 
held in this recess: on which account 
this vault was visited by that powerful 
prince after he had ascended the throne.”’ 

There were present at the rendezvous 
this evening, a number of the most illus- 
trious nobles and statesmen of both Eng- 
land and Scotland. And that we may 
know with whom our heroine is consort- 
ing to-night in thisrevolutionary council, 
held in the ancient burying place of the 
Benedictine friars, we will describe the 
characters present and their importance 
in the realm. 

First shall be naeeed:the Princess Ha- 
dassah, Baroness of De Leon. She was 
seated at a rude table in the centre ofthe © 
circle of lords and statesmen. Before 
her, were the dispatches from Holland 
received by her from her brother, Sir 
Judah, containing the views of his prince, 
with personal communications from him- 
self to the chiefs of the revolution. Ha- 
dassah seemed to sustain the character 
of secretary of the meeting. 

In the chair was the Earl of Danby, 
once prime minister of England, and 
now the head of the revolution. Perhaps 
next: in importance was Henry Compton, 
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Bishop of London, who represented: in 
this council the English Protestant 
Church. The Earl of Manchester sat 
near-Danby. William Cavendish, Earl 


of Devonshire, the friend of the political | 
martyr, Lord William Russell, was in 


earnest conversation with Danby. They 
_had once been great political rivals, but 
had healed the breach by their present 
fellowship in this great cause. Devon- 
shire was now the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the House of Lords. Next was 
Edward Russell, cousin of Lord William 
Russell, the bole, audacious admiral who 
proposed to the Prince of Orange the de- 
scent upon England. With him was 
Arthur Herbert, Rear Admiral of Eng- 
land, who afterwards commanded Wil- 

liam’s fleet in the invasion. There were 
Charles, Viscount Murdaunt, who. ac- 
companied William in his expedition ; 
John Hampdon, grandson of the great 
Hampdon; Henry Sidney, brother of 
Algernon ; Lord Lumley and Lord Love- 


lace; the Earl of Abington, lord-lieuten- 


ant of Oxford; Lord Stair; Lord Drum- 
lanrig, son to the Duke of Queensberry 
and General Douglas, the Duke’s broth- 
er: the three latter being the managers 
of the revolution in behalf of Scotland. 
The old English aristocracy was repre- 
sented by Charles Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and Sir Edward Seymour. Sey- 
mour stood so high in family rank that 
on his joining William, in reply to the 
remark of that prince—‘‘I think, Sir 
Edward, you are of the family of the 
Duke of Somerset, ’’ answered, ‘‘ Pardon 
me, sir, the Duke of Somerset is of my 
family.” 
_ But the most remarkable personage 
present that evening was Charles Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset. -He was a man of 
enius and the patron of men of genius. 
ile was allowed to be the best judge of 
painting, of sculpture, of architecture, of 
ating that the court could show. He 
was, also, an author of rare talent, the 
grandson of Sir Thomas Sackvijle, cousin 
of Queen Elizabeth, and author of the 
first regular tragedy written in the Eng- 
lish language. This Charles Sackville is 
said to be the only man who could have 
stood beside William Shakespeare, but 


the munificent earl was content to be. 


the benefactor of men of genius. 
Such were the men by whom the Lady 
Hadassah was surrounded to-night. _ 
The dispatches from Holland were 


‘read. Sir Judah wrote that his prince 


would not move farther in this business 
unless a sufficient number of the great 
lords of the realm put their names to an 
invitation to him setting forth that it was 


the will of the pzople of England that he — 


should come over with an army to settle 
the existing difficulties between the king 
and his subjects. 

Thereupon, the required invitation 
was drawn up and signed in cipher by 
seven of the chiefs of the revolution— 
the Earls of Shrewsbury, Devonshire and 
Danby ; Compton, Bishop of London ; 
Lord Lumley; Admiral Russell and 
Henry Sidney. Admiral Herbert un- 
dertook to be their messenger. 

Thus was accomplished that most fa- 
mous act that brought in William of 


Orange and made him king of England. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


TRIAL.OF Sir Davip or NASSAU. 


THE GREAT trial of the Jewish prince 
opened amid extraordinary surround- 
ings, both within the court and out in 
the affairs of the nation. The case was 
tried at Westminster Hall before Lord 
Chief Justice Jeffreys. The court was 


densely packed by the citizens, for it was 


understood that the case was of a highly 
political character, and that it had close 
connections with the Prince of Orange. 

It would have seemed to an eye wit- 
ness that half the aristocracy of England 
were present at the trial; for though Sir 


David, Prince of Nassau, was not a peer 


of the British realm, which would have 
entitled him to a hearing before the 


House of Lords, he was recognized as 


one of the aristocracy of Europe, a prince 
of the house of Nassau, so created by 
Maurice the Great. The sympathy of 
the leaders of both political parties was 
also with Sir David, fur the events of the 
times had united Tories and Whigs in the 
common cause. 


‘The king himself was also present at 


the trial, he being resolved to force the 
conviction of the prince and to execute 
him_as an example to awe the lords of 
his own realm. 
‘¢ My lord Chief Justice, ’’ he said to 
Jeffreys, ‘‘ they shall fear me if they do 
not.love me. I will make a terrible ex 
ample of this Jew.” | 
The lord Chief Justice understood 


| what was required of him, and he in his 
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turn resolved: that his royal master should | 
not be disappointed. Sir David was virtu- 
ally doomed ere his trial began. __ 

The savage implacable king who had 
burned a woman, Elizabeth Gaunt, at 
the stake for simply sheltering a political 
fugitive, was quite capable of sending an 
old Jew to the block; while the butcher 
judge who condemned the venerable 
chief of the Puritans, Richard Baxter, to 
a long imprisonment, recommending him 
to be whipped through London streets — 
to murder him, in fact, under the hang- 
man’s lash—was not the man to shrink 
from the judicial murder of Sir David of 
Nassau. » 

The counsel for the defence, realizing 
the dan 4 ag of his client at the opening of 
the t put in a demurrer against the 
prosecution, setting forth that Sir David 
of Nassau was not an English subject and 
that he was, moreover, a prince of a for- 
eign power. But Sir David himself took 
exception to his counsel. 

‘« My lord, "’ he said to the court, ‘the 
Jew is a subject of all nations whither he 
sojourns. vid has led his people to 
England to make with them an abiding 
home in this land. David is a’subject of 
the king. My lord, I submit to your 
jurisdiction.” 

The prosecution proceeded with the 
trial. 

‘On the first day the Bishop of Arundel 
was the witness against Sir David. He 
told the story of the covenant entered 
into between his late brother-in-law and 
a secret Jewish . brotherhood; but he 
- monstrously perverted it—much more 


than he was aware-of.. He made it ap- 


pear that there had been a long existing 
conspiracy to raise the Jews in power in 
Europe, and that at Jength it ‘had re- 
solved itself into a plot to dethrone King 
James and bring in William of Orange. 
It was his belief, also, he said, that this 
secret Jewish order, o which his late 
_ brother-in-law was amember, performed 
unholy rites, and aimed a blow against the 
Christian religion. He then told with 
genuine horror of the scene at the death- 
bed. of Baron De Leon; how he, the 
_ bishop, had adjured his brother-in-law to 
renounce his compact with the Jews by 


_ the awful symbol of the cross; and how 


“ism, had 
ding the 


the dying man, in impious at 
taken the awful crime of she 


blood of our Lord upon his own head. 
At this of the the peo- 


ple in court were appalled. The trial was 
evidently going against Sir David. After 


the close of the of the day, 


the Marquis of Halifax, who was present 


foc ‘the Lady Hadassah, said to 


‘“<T had no conception, my dear Lady, 
of the terrible case that could be made 
out against your noble father. How 
treacherous, oftimes, 1 is the outer form of 
things most innocent ! ’’ 

The Lady Hadassah acquiesced in her 
friend’s view. She was alarmed for her 
father. | 

** I perceive now,’’ continued Halifax, 
‘‘how wise and sublimely courageous 
your princely father was in refusing to 
escape from the Towermaking a flight to 
Holland with your brother and husband. 
It would have been the desertion of his 
people. ‘They would have borne this 
monstrous charge which; perchance, 
might have led to their extermination 


from this country. At the worst, your 


princely father has given himself to save 
his people.”’ 

“Sir,” replied Hadassah, my father 
was fully conscious of the sacrifice that 
he designed for his people, but even you, 
my noble friend, cannot comprehend the 
height and sacredness of his thoughts and | 
motives.’ 

“©] can well believe you, dear lady.’’ 

‘* Sir, as you have learned from our 
family traditions, my father is descended 
from the line of the kings of Israel, and 
you, yourself, were present when my broth- | 
er was installed as the Prince of our Cap- 
tivity. Sir, it is the belief of our people 
that from David's line will yet come the. 
Messiah of the Jews. I need not tell 
you that our people do not accept the 
Christian Hope; but they look for One 


to be borne of David’s house. Sir, my 


father has never dreamt that he was that 
One, yet in hislife, being of David’sline, 
he has stood in his stead awaiting the 

Hope of Israel. Oh, sir;. my father has 


‘a charactemto sustain above that of the 


kings of Europe. Knowing this, lord Hal- 
ifax, how could our prince, my father, 
ield to your entreaties, saving himself 


by his people?” 


adassah, I see the case with 
chasateke new eyes. Though his hon- 
ored head should fall, David, the prince, 
must die as he has lived, worthy his. sa- 


cred. race.’ 


Besides, good lord, my father 
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David led our people to this land in the . 


sublime faith that the Angel of the Cov- 
enant guided our footsteps hither. With 
such a thought prevailing, neither David 
nor his daughter could depart hence. 
Not so, my brother Judah. He is of the 


House of Nassau by birth and a servant | 


of the Prince of Orange.’’ 

‘* Lady ‘Hadassah, I would risk my 
own head to deliver your roya! father 
from this charge. 
prospect of to-morrow.” 

‘‘Oh, sir, and I. My father! My 
father! This king may indeed murder 
him ere the Prince of Orange has time to 
deliver him.’’ . 

‘* Hush, lady ! Let not your hope have 
utterance. But take heart. I will myself 
plead your father’s case to-morrow.’’ 

On the second day of trial, the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, as he promised, plead 
Sir David's case.. He reached hisaim by 
placing himself before the Court asa wit- 
ness. He related his experience with the 

Hebrews in their refuge and his presence at 

service in their sanctuary. It was a fine 
rebuttal of the testimony of the Bishop of 
Arundel, and he ingeniously wove into 
his own ‘testimony an eloquent argument 
for the prince. The Lord Chief Justice 
attempted to prevent his argument, but 
_ Halifax was not to be browbeaten by Jef- 
freys; besides, he made such rapid and 
cunning transitions from testimony to ar- 
gument that Jeffreys was confounded at 
his every attempt to silence the great 
Parliamentary leader.. The king was 
flushed with anger; while the popular 
sympathy turned decidedly in David's 
favor... - 

Francis Fitzallen came to the help of 
the savage tyrant, who smiled upon him 
a grim approval. as the young Jesuit pro- 

ed. 


Francis Fitzalen took an entirely dif- 
ferent tact to that of the Bishop of Arun- 
del in the salient points of the prosecu- 
tion. His was purely political evidence. 
He told the court how he-had been for 
three years in the service of Sir Judah of 
Nassau as his secretary ; that he had be- 
come possessed of the most secret thoughts 
and purposes of the Jew statesman ; that 
he knew fora certainty that Sir Judah 
had long entertained the hope of William 


of Orange becoming king of England ; 


that the Jew had urged his prince to make 

a descent upon England; that he had 

promised to furnish Jewish money to man 
Bo 


~ 


I tremble at the dark | 


his fleet and to sustain his army ; that 
the prisoner at the bar was a party to the 
plot ; and furthermore, that he knew of 
lords and statesmen present in court who 
were concerned in that deep laid conspir- 
acy to invite an invasion, as also to fo- 
ment a revolution in England, and that 
he was prepared to prove their treason at 
a proper time. 

Thetestimony and inuendoes of Fran- 
cis Fitzallen produced a profound and 
thrilling sensation. ‘The sympathy of the 


people was lasting now in the cause of _ 


the Jewish prince, and in their hearts they 
wished all was true as stated by the Jesuit; 
but they also perceived that the young 
Jesuit’s solid and plausible testimony was 
like a death warrant just issued against 
the prisoner. Thus felt also the king and 
the Chief Justice. In their minds, sen- 
tance was already passed. From that 
moment, the trial on their part was a ju- 
dicial farce. 

On the third day came the testimony 


' of Colonel Kirk which set forth that at 


the tomb of David, a troop of Jewish 
soldiers were in their subterrannean bar- 
racks, ready for service. Upon cross- 
examination as to whether he considered 
the Knights of this Hebrew secret order 
to be capable of commanding, troops of 
their people in the event of an invasion, 
Col. Kirk said he believed that every one 
of those old men who had fallen in the 
conflict with his soldiers was capable of 
commanding a troop. This was all the 
prosecuting attorney wishea to know, for, 
as he afterwards observed, in his speech, 
the testimony whieh Col. Kirk had seemed 


to give unwillingly against the prisoner, — 


and in admiration of Sir David of Nassau 
and his comrades, proved, beyond dvubt, 
that a formidable military organization 
existed in England ready to help a foreign 
invasion. 
Lord Hawkley was also called to testify 
against the prisoner. His evidence was 


given to prove that the Jews had taken 


mortgages upon the estates and castles of 
many of the British nobles; that Sir 


David held these noble debtors at his 


mercy, and that he and his son, the Dutch 
Envoy, sought to induce these noblemen 
in question, who could raise troops among 


their tehantry, to muster an English army 


into service on the landing of the Dutch 


~prince. 


The array of evidence and plausibility 


_ of the contemplated invasion and Jewish 
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help at length became so great that king 
James grew pale and shook on his seat 
with realalarm. He hal only designed 
that the prosecution and witnesses should 
construct a death-trap for the Jew when, 
_ lo, he discovered numerous signs of the 
existence of a great conspiracy in Eng: 
land, and an invasion threatened under 
his son-in-law, the Prince of Orange! 
The king looked at the Chief Justice.with 
a dark meaning in his glance and trouble 
and impatience in his manner. The 
Judge understood the silent command to 
hasten and to execute without mercy. 
The eloquent Sergeant-at-law who had 
been retained tor Sir David was perforce, 
by the nature of the case and the evid- 
ence,almost kept out of the action of the 
trial. Lord Halifax was really the only 
valuable witness to be placed on Sir Dav- 
id’s side, and all that could be done 
Halifax: had accomplished. Sir William 
Temple, indeed, testified to the estima- 


tion in -which‘the pzople of the Nether- 


lands held Sir David. But this line of 
evidence merely established the impor- 
tance of the Jewish Prince and bore no 
proof that he’was innocent of the conspir- 
acy as set forth. Indeed, the learned 
Sergeant at-law believed, himself, in the 
existence .of a conspiracy among the 
nobles, in which, doubtless, Sir Judah of 
Nassau was concerned ; and being botha 
Whig and a Protestant he was in full sym- 
pathy with the revolutionary movement. 
He, therefore, made a most powerful 
_ speech in defence of Sir David and stir- 
red the people to a pitch of extraor- 
dinary sympathy for the prisoner. The 


multitude applauded, the lord Chief Jus- 


tice roared for silence, and the king, in 


terrible wrath, arose and rebuked the 


Counsel, declaring that his very speech 
was treasonable and that he, the king, had 
a good mind to send him to the Tower to 
keep the prisoner company till his execu- 
tion. 

Sire,’ retorted the Counsel, courage- 
ously, ‘* you surely cannot mean to ex- 
ecute Sir David of Nassau before the jury 
has found him guilty, as your words sug- 
gest when you speak of Sir David’s coun- 
sel keeping him company till his execu- 
tion. One would think, sire, by your 

aie that you had foredoomed my 
chent.’ 

The king was confounded ; but the 
Chief Justice quickly came to his aid. 

‘*« My learned brother may take assur- 


ance of the Court that the prisoner will 


not be condemned before the jury has 
found him guilty. Furthermore, the 
court will itself protect the prisoner by 
inquiring for witnesses in his behalf. It 
would seemed that our learned brother 
has been unpardonably remiss, for the 
court has heard no witnesses in the prison- 
er’s behalf excepting my lotd Halifax 
and Sir William Temple whose testimony 
the court deems of little value in the case 
under trial. ‘Therefore, the court in its 
consideration and protection, enquires 
itself of the prisoner if he has any wit- 
nesses to present to the court for a hear- 
ing in his behalf.’’ 

All present knew that this was no more 
than Jeffrey’s cruel way of tantalizing and 
playing with his victim before condemn- 
ing him. Sir David, also, so understood 


it, but feeling how terribly the case had 


gone against his people, he took advan- 
tage of the banter of the brutal Judge. 


In his younger days, his speeches had 


often moved the States-General of the 

United Provinces, and once more, for his 

people’s sake, his voice should be heard. 
‘-My Lord Judge, I have witnesses.” 
Sir David of Nassau arose and a mighty — 


+ feeling ran through the audience. 


Jeffreys was astonished and looked sav: 
agely. He seemed to be setting his jaws’ 
to devour Sir David’s witnesses on their 


appearance | 
have, my Lord Judge,—witnesses 
— people’s history, which i: the vol- 
a ages of the past; speaks like the 
awful voice of Sinai of what the Jew hath 
been, what he hath borne.’’ 

The Hebrew prince — for a mom- 
ent. 

Judge,—when: was unto the 
world like some huge rock, just blasted 
from its native bed, the Jews, the super- 
structure of society, reared for their 
savage masters, and did mould this civil- 
ization which ye have to-day. Our law, 
our genius and our wisdom, kept and 
garnered through the ages down, we gave 
as oft our blood—the precious cement of 


this fabric raised. Your cities and your 


marts of trade, aye, the commerce of a> 
world, were first the work of the despised 
Jew. Yet when we dreamt to find our 
homes in lands we made to thrive, our 
everlasting exodus has come, and massa- 
cre on massacre been crowned—till men 
have taken lives most dear to them, in 
their despair,—mothers with their off-_ 
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spring leapt into the sea, or down some 
horrid precipice to escape the human 
monsters who pursued, less merciful than 
death, .. And thus have perished millions 
of my race: And all because the Jew is 
Oft have I heard, even in 
my time, the cry which rang the other 
day : ‘Bring out the Jew!’ Yet hath that 
self same Jew been innocent as I. My 


_ people’s case is mine ; my circumstantial 


crime is theirs ; so I i have called them up 
before tbis judgment seat, my witnesses, 
and their examples make my advocates. 
Now judge ye all, for I am but the Jew, 

ilty or innocent, not in mine act, but 


your finding.”’ 


With this the Hebrew prince sat down. 

‘¢Sire, ’’ broke in the Earl of Dorset, 
impulsively. disregarding the rules of the 
court; ‘‘the noble Hebrew has read to 
Christendom a lesson. I implore your 
majesty to suspend this unjust suit against 
him.’ 

** My Lord of Dorset forgets himself,”’ 
replied the king, angrily. 

** That is true, sir,’’ said the generous 
earl, with scorn,—‘‘I forget that the 
king is relentless. I pray the pardon of 
the coutt.”’ 

**My ‘Lord of Dorset i is corrected. The 
court will consider in its charge to the 


: jury the lesson read to it by the prison- 


er.’ 

Jeffreys made quick work in summing 
up, but he did it with that savage ability 
which often in his most infamous trials 
showed that he possessed some of the 
elements of a great judge coupled with a 
tiger’ Ss nature. 

The jury also made quick work, for 
the subservient sheriffs of the king. had 
packed the jury box with creatures who 


would find the verdict which the king. 


required. The verdict was— 

‘*Guilty!”’ 

The sentence— 

‘¢ Execution by the axe!” 

It was the clemency of the court, the 
chief justice said, in consideration of the 
rank of.the prisoner and the merciful 
presence of the king. 

Sir David, Prince of Nassau, was to 


be executed as a ‘personage of noble 


blood ! 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


_ LANDING OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
On Fripay, October 16th, 1688, 


gentlemen. 


liam, Prince of Orange, embarked at 
Helvoetsluys. There were with him, 
Count Solmes, Count Stoarm, Marshal 
Schomberg, the favorite, Bentinck, Over- 
kirk, SiriJudah of Nassau, with Baron De 
Leon and many other British noblemen 
His ship bore the flag 
of England and his own arms, with this 
motto—‘‘ I will maintain the Protestant 
religion and the liberties of England. e 
The ‘whole fleet weighed anchor during 


the night and stood for the English coast; 


but the winds, which had been so long 
contrary, veered round to the old quarter 
and blew such a hurricane that the im- 
mense fleet was driven from its course. 
Wiiliam put back into Helvoet, and em- 


_ ployed his scouts in collecting the scat- 


tered transports. 

When James received p sitive informa- 
tion from Lewis of France of the intend- 
ed invasion, he had turned pale and 


stood motionless; the letter dropped | 


from his hand and womanly tears from 
his eyes. -At that moment he reproached 
his own folly for not having taken the 
advice of Francis Fitzallen, and declared. 
war in time with Holland—instead of re- 
jecting, as he had done, the offer of 
Lewis to assist him in a war with Hol- 
land, with French troops and French 
ships. 

But now, when news was brought to 
the infatuated tyrant and fanatic that the 
fleet of William had been driven back 
by a storm, he exclaimed devoutly, 

is God’s doings !’’ 

‘‘ Even so, my king ;’’ observed Fath- 
er Petre, who was in that hour of crisis 


constantly with the king as his adviser. 


‘‘It is no wonder, father, that the 
storm arose, since the Host has been ex- 
posed for several days.’’ 

Nor is it a wonder that a king who met 


an invasion with such a pious conceit | 
| should act like a fateful despot in his 


times of power and splendid opportuni- 
ties, and in his moment of danger thank 
God for a change of wind and attribute 
it to the exposing of the Host. After 
all, James is to be pitied by the historian’ 
rather than execrated. 

Father Petre,’? said James, a few 


hours afterwards, ‘*I will sign the war-~ 
rant to-morrow for the execation of the 


Jew, notwithstanding our son in-law has 
threateningly written to us that if we ex- 
ecute his kinsman of Nassau he will judge 
us for the deed.”’ 
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No soonerdid James entertain the con- 
ceit that he was Heaven-delivered than 
he became the cruel impacable tyrant 

again. 

But the éxposing of the Host for several 
days did not save James. There was a 


will of God in the invasion greater than in | 


in the Host in which this most pious and 
most despicable king trusted. 

On the first of November, William put 
to sea.a second time, and reached the 
Straits 2bout ten o’clock in the morning 
of Saturday, the third of November. Wil- 
liam himself, in the Arid/, led the way. 
More than six hundred vessels, with canvas 
spread to a favorable wind, followed in 
his wake. The transports were in the 
centre. The men of war, more than fifty 
in number, formed an outer rampart. The 
squadron which guarded the rear, and 
which if James’ admiral, I .ord Dartmouth, 
had given chase, would have been the first 
to engage, was commanded by Herbert, 
whose squadron was manned principally 
with English sailors. 

‘* Soon after mid-day, William passed 

the Straits His fleet spread to within a 
league of Dover on the North and of Cal- 
ais on the South. The men of war on the 
extreme right and left saluted both for- 
tresses at once. The troops appeared un- 
der arms on the decks. The flourish of 
trumpets, the clash of cymbals, and the 
rolling of drums were distinctly heard at 
- once on the English and French shores. 
An innumerable company of gazers black- 
ened the white beach of Kent. Another 
mighty multitude covered the coast of 
Picardy. The spectacle is described as 
the most magnificent and affecting that 
was ever seen by human-eyes. At sunset 
the armament was off Beachy Head. Then 
the lights were kindled. The sea was in 
a blaze for many miles. But the eyes of 
all the steersmen were fixed throuzhout 
the night on three huge lanterns. which 
flamed on the stern of the &rz//."’ 
' Such is the historian’s picture of the 
strangest invasion which the world hasev- 
er seen, and which a nation welcomed i1- 
stead of rising in wrath to repel it. 

On the fourth of November, William 
came safe to anchor at Torbay ; and on 
his landing he immediately marched his 
army to Exeter. He had about fifteen 
thousand men, of whom some two thous- 
and were English, Scotch, and Irish Pro- 
testants, who had been serving on the 
continent. Then flocked to his “si the 


revolutionary chiefs. and nobles se all 
parts of the land, bringing with them 
their English reinforcements. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Tue Younc KNIGHTS OF THE COVENANT. 


THE GREAT chapel of the sanctuary in 
the Tomb of David is lighted. Knightly 


' service is being held there. 


The cornrades who fought under Mau- 


rice of Nassau to redeem the Netherlands 


from the returning rule of the Spaniard, 

are gro | all sleeping 1 in death. Most of 
them died in peace and old age. 

T'wo score of the heroic Hebrew band 
had fallen in defence of David’s Tomb: 
those who had not been slain in the bat- 
tle, afterwards died of their wounds. 


| Only two of the comrades were left to sus- 


tain a little longer this mortal action in 
life. These were David, the prince, and 
old Levi. A few day hen e, the head of 
the Hebrew prince was to fall at the block; 
for the vengeful king had sworn by the - 
sacred Host that the old Jew should die. 
Old Ben Levi was still at the Tower ; bit 
he was separated from his prince, mourn- 
ing in solitude and waiting for the hour 
of David’s doom to pass, that he might 
gather up his feet and sleep in peace with — 
his departed comrades. 

Yet is there knightly service to-day in 
the great chapel of the Sanctuary. 

The fathers are dead—all dead but 
David and Ben Levi; but their children 


live andthe covenant of their fathers is 


upon them. 
It will be renibubered, in the mystical 
relations of this Hebrew brotherhood, 


that on the death of each comrade his’ 


eldest son was endowed with his father’s 


Jewel and created a knight of their cov- 
-enant; so that, though old Israel was 


dead, young Israel remained. There 
were still five hundred knights of this 
Hebrew order. : 
Five hundred knights were present to- 
day in the great chapel of the sanctuary. - 
Nay, five hundred, lacking one. That 
one was a women, but a women posses- 


sed with a knightly soul. 


- The Princess Hadassah sat in her royal 
father’s seat. Here, among her tribe, 
she must be named asa princess of David’s 
line, rather than asthe Baroness De Leon. 
At her side was her uncle Reuben, now 
the senior lieutenant of the order, for he 
was acting in the stead of his father, Ben 
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Levi. oo a left .was a youth in age 
about twenty-one. He was also a liev- 
tenant. The youth was the son of Ben 
- Caleb. who was broken on the wheel. 
His grandsire had been slain in the de- 
_ fence of the sanctuary. ‘The youth sat 
_ in his grandsire’s place and on his breast 
was the old knight’s jewel. 

The comrades wore the soldier’s dress 
as did their sires in their youth in the 
Netherlands. They were in the uniform 
of a regiment of the Prince of Orange. 

_ The Princess Hadassah arose to address 
the comrades. | 

‘¢ Men of Israel,’’ she said, ‘‘ the day 
of action has come for the children of the 
fathers ; the day of vengeance, also, for 
the fathers slain. As our sires, in their 
youth, flew to the standard of Maurice 
to aid him in delivering the Netherlands, 
so must their sons support the standard 
of the Prince of Orange for the deliver- 
ance of England.’’ 

- “As did our fathers in their youth, 
so will we to-day,” said Reuben, the son 
of Ben Levi. 
His comrades, rising'to their feet, drew 

their swords and lifted them to heaven in 
token of their willing service ; and then, 
sheathing their swords, reseated them- 
selves. 

‘* Comrades,’’ continued Hadassah, 
‘* your prince and Ben Levi are in cap- 
tivity. Your Prince is under condemna- 
tion of death. O men of Israel, shall 
your Prince thus perish on the scaffold.” 

‘We will deliver our Prince!” ex- 
claimed the comrades, as with one voice. 

‘‘ For this purpose, has the daughter 
of David gathered the sons of her father’s 
comrades—to deliver our Prince from the 
scaffold and Ben Levi from the Tower.’’ 

Whereupon, the knights resolved their 


chapter into a council of war and discus- |) 


sed their plans of operation; but Hadas- 
sah had already devised her plan, and 
when.the elders of the tribe had spoken, 
she laid it before the council. 

‘¢ Nay, uncle Reuben,’’ she said, ‘‘ the 


attempt to deliver our fathers must -not_ 


be made until the hour appointed for the 
execution of our prince. 
time, a messenger must be dispatched to 
_my brother, Judah, to urge him to hasten 


the march of William to the capital.. 


Judah must ask the Prince of Orange to 
accept you into his service as one of his 
regiments. When you strike for my 
father’s life, it must be in the name of 


In the mean- | 


William, king of England. If the army 
of the Prince of Orange march on Lon- 
don quickly, a regiment of his soldiers in 
disguise around the scaffold, discovering 


themselves at the proper moment, will © 


startle the minions of the king ; and the 
people will, perchance, aid you in deliv- 
ering your prince. Comrades do you 
approve my plan? ’”’ 

‘¢ We do,”’ they answered. 

‘* Whom shall we send as messenger to 
the Dutch camp?”’ | 

‘«Send me,”’ said Caleb Ben Caleb, 
eagerly." have the murder of my 
father and grandfather toavenge. I will 


as messenger to the Dutch army.” 


‘‘Isit your will that Caleb shall be our 


| messenger ?”’ 


‘¢ Yes,’’ said Reuben, ‘‘let Caleb Ben 


teb go and offer our swords to Wil- 


liam.”’ 

‘* And now,’’ said Hadassah, ‘‘ we will 
consecrate our gold to support the army 
of William and to raise him fresh troops. 


ere, on the altar of our sanctuary, I lay | 


the castle and estate of the cruel and 
and wicked lord of Hawkley. Itisa fit- 
ting retribution.’ 

‘Hadassah went to the altar and laid 
thereon the title deeds of Hawkley’s castle 
and estates, which he had forfeited to the 
Jew upon his mortgage. 


Each of the comrades followed the ex- 


ample of the princess, and laid upon the 
altar his note of credit for the Prince of 
Orange to raise and maintain his armies. 


horse, Caleb! Sleep not before 
_this letter reaches the hand of my broth- 


er Judah. Ifthe Baron De Leon be at 
the camp of the Prince, this letter for 
him ; if nut there, dispatch thee to our 
castle not many miles from William’s 
quarters.”’ 

‘¢ Sister,’’ said the young lieutenant, 
‘¢ Caleb will not sleep till his task is ac- 
complished. Caleb rides to save the life 


_ of David, his prince, and to avenge his 


father broken on the wheel and his grand- 
father butchered in defence of.our Sanc- 


_tuary.” 


CHAPTER LX. 


TREASON IN THE KING’S CAMP. 


JAMES resolved to give batile to Wil- 
liam for the throne of England. It was 


a monstrous idea to him that he, the 
king, should have to do battle fur the ab- 
solute and unquestioned rule which, ac- 
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cording to the Stuart doctrine, he in- 
herited by right divine: but to questions 
raised in war and invasion even foolish 
kings have to submit i in the arguments of 
war. 

What a day of awful consequence to 
England !—a day in which not even the 
historian has seen enough epic import- 
ance; for we have to view it in its possi- 
bilities, and that would take us beyond 
_ the recosd of history into the realra of 
fancy. In history, it seems literally in- 
evitable that James would lose his throne 
and William win a kingdom. But how 
had the case been were a Plantagenet or 
a Tudor on the throne of England and 
even another Plantagenet had landed 
with an army backed by invitation of 
half of the great nobles of the realm? 
Ask the question of the long and terrible 
wars of the Roses! It is by no means 
certain that the Protestant power would 
have won the issue for the world under 
a William of Orange had an Edward 
Plantagenet ora Henry Tudor reigned 
in England as a Catholic king. A blessed 
providence it was for the world that Wil- 
liam was to England at that crisis even 
like the great Elizabeth herself, while 
James was but an imbecile Stuart king. 

The headquarters of the army of the 
king was at Salisbury. ‘The king in per- 
son was there. Several skirmishes had 
occurred between the king’s troops and 
the English re-enforcements of the Prince 
of Orange. The first of these actions 
took place at Wincanton, between a part 
of Mackay’s regiment, composed of Brit- 
ish soldiers, and a body: of the king’s 


Irish trcops, commanded by their coun- 


tryman, the gallant Sarsfield. 

But an event was on the point of burst- 
ing which was to end quickly all danger 
to England of a repetition of the wars of 
the Roses. It was the desertion of the 
a army itself to the side of Wil 
iam 

The king had been advised by Lord 
Churchill to visit Warminster to Inspect 
the troops stationed there. His coach 
was at the door of the Episcopal palace, 
_ and the king was about to enter, to be 
accompanied by his lieutenant-general 
and a regiment of escort to Warminster, 
when his majesty’s nose began to bleed 
violently. The expedition was postponed. 

A courier arrived soon afterwards from 
London with a letter from Father Petre. 
The priest wrote that Francis Fitzallen 


had obtained information of a conspira- 
cy in the army at the head of which was 
Churchill. - Young Fitzallen advised the 
king to arrest Churchill and the Duke of 
Grafton, whom he said the lieutenant- 
general had seduced and to send them 
under guard to Portsmouth. The king © 
showed the letter to Lord Feversham, 
who held chief command of the army. 
Feversham agreed with the advice, but 
the king was as fatal in his trusts as he 
was in nearly all the acts of his reign. 
He refused to arrest the man he had 
created by his favor—a king’s trust 
which, though betrayed, gave toa soldier 
of fortune the opportunity of becoming 
the greatest military captain of Europe. 

On the evening of Saturday, the twen- 

ty-fourth of November, the king held a 
council of war. 

Feversham urged retreat ; Churchill to 
advance on the enemy. The king de- 
cided for retreat. , 

Next morning, there was alarm and 
confusion inthe royal camp. During 
the night, Lord Churchill and the Duke 


of Grafton had fled to the quarters of 


the Prince of Orange. Churchill left a 
letter to the king, saying that he was a 
Protestant ; and he could not conscien-_ 


tiously draw his sword against the Pro- 


testant cause. The wretched king knew 
now that a great portion of his army had 
deserted and left him to his fate. 

In the midst of the terrible consterna- 
tidn, Francis Fitzallen, in knightly dress, 
rode into camp. The king, at first, was 
surprised to see the young priest in sol- 
dier’s garb; but he quickly bethought 
himself that the young man had the fami- 
ly right to bear the title of Sir Francis 
Fitzallen. It gave a new bourd to his 
hope. 

‘* Oh, young sir, by the rood, ’tis well 
done,’’ said the king, approvingly; “‘the 
sons of Mother Church are turning 
knights to fight out her cause and the 
cause of the king. Welcome, Sir Francis 
Fitzallen, to our royal camp. Would we 
had a host of such as thee to drive our 
unnatural son-in-law from our kingdom.”’ 

**My king, you need such a host of 
priestly knights. Oh sire, for a crusade, 
indeed, again! Yet even now I bring 
evil tidings to you.”” 

‘Evil tidings! Methought I had 
enough of such to-day in the desertion 
of Churchill and Grafton.’’ 

‘‘ Sire, youshould have arrested them.’’ 
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‘I trusted Aim. But your evil tidings, 
Sir Francis? My enemies+ have not, 
surely, stolen the Prince of Wales? ei 
‘Not so bad, sire, but yet 
Speak, Frarcis.’’ 
Your daughter, the Lady Anne, has 
fled from the palace with Lady Churchill. 
Escorted by the Earl of Dorset and Bish- 
op Compton, she fled from the home of 
the king, her father, to raise an army for 
the invader.’’ 


«God help me!’’ exclaimed the un- 


happy king. ‘‘ My own children vaste for- 
saken me! ”’ 


CHAPTER LXI. 


CAMP OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


Tue army of the Prince of Orange 
advanced slowly towards London, though 
it took several weeks before it reached the 
capital, from which it was now seventy 
miles distant. Midwinter was near, but 
the weather was unusually fine. To day,the 
course of the army had been over the soft 
turf of Salisbury plain and the troops, af- 
ter toiling through the miry ruts uf Dev- 
onshire and Somersetshire highways, had 
luxuriated in this day’s march. The route 


of the army lay close by Stonehenge, 


that Druidical temple of mystery which 
has perpetuated the memory of the relig- 
ion ol the ancient Britons. Regiment 
after regiment halted to examine that 
mysterious ruin, celebrated all over the 
continent as the greatest wonder of the 

British Island. 

_ The halt for the day was ordered and 
the army pitched its encampment near 
those famous ruins. To morrow, William 
was to enter the cathedral city of Salis- 
bury. There he was to be lodged in the 
palace which the king had occupied a few 
days before, for James and his army had 
evacuated that city. 

Their tents were pitched, and William 
was surrounded by his generals and some 
of the principal noblemen of the English 
realm. Among those around the prince, 
~ was Baron De Leon and Sir Judah of Nas- 
sau. They had received Hadassah’s let- 
_ ters from the hands of young Caleb ; and 
Dz Leon had hastened to his castle and 
enlisted a fine regiment of his tenantry 
and the yeomanry around in the county 
of Somersetshire. But neither Sir Judah 
nor De Leon dared to leave the army of 
invasion to make forced marches with 
isolated regiments to rescue their father, 


Sir David of Nassau. Though a hundred 


- fathers’ lives had suspended on the mo- 
- ment, they had not dared to sacrifice the 


cause ‘of a nation; nor would it have a- 
vailed tnuch, for De Leon and Sir Judah 
with their two regiments to have made a 
dash upon London attempting the rescue 
of Sir David from the Tower. The king 
was too strong at that moment and the 
terror of the invasion not great enough, 
as yet, in the minds of the king’s party | 
for anything to be attempted outside the 

strict methods and discipline of war. 
Therefore, young Caleb had been dis- 
patched with the uncertain hope that 
the march of the invaders to the capital 
would, in itself, suspend the execution of 


| Sir David of Nassau ; but Caleb carried 


back to his comrades a commission to 
them, as a regiment of the Prince of Or- — 
ange, with instructions for their Colonel, 
Reub2n Ben Levi, to use te name of the 
Prince of Orange in any attempt to rescue 
his kinsman Sir David, Prince of Nassau. 

The knot of commanding officers was 
upon the point of dispersing to their sev- 
eral regiments, to meet the prince after — 
supper in a council of war, when an offi- 
cer approached and informed William 
that a young knight, in command of a 
veteran had just joined his ar- 
my andfrequested permission of his High- 
ness to present himself. The Prince di- 
rected that the young knight should be 
conducted to him at once; and the com- 
manders tarried with the prince outside his 
tent to learn further of this fresh rein- 
forcement. 

Presently the young knight stood before 
the Prince of (range, who fixed upon 
him his cold searching eye, which, in 
turn, met an eye such as a great military 
chief delights to eucounter, whether in 
his friend or foe. . [t was the eye of a 
truly fearless knight, and one could well 
have fancied him like one of the crusa- 
ders of Richard Cceur De Lion’s times 
presenting himself to that kingly hero for 
service with him in the Holy Land. Wil- 
liam was greatly pleased with -the young 
noble and confessed at once to himself 
that, not in all his army, was there one 
who looked more like the youthful war- 
rior Or one more capable to perform a 
daring deed. 

your name?’ enquired the 
prince, after a long and searching gaze. 

‘* The Knight of Arundel, nephew of 
the Lord of Arundel,’’ replied the knight. 
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‘*] bring your Highness reinforcements | 


from my uncle.”’ 

‘* Your strength, sir ?”’ 

** Seven hun red men, your Highness, 
and not unused to war. The men of Arun- 
del have been trained to arms. Many of 
them served in the late wars between 
Charles and the Parliament.” 

On which side, sir?” 

“The king’s,’’ replied the young 
knight, frankly. 

The prince was pleased rather than 

dissatisfied with the answer, for though 
he was landed to depose the son of 
_ Charles, yet many of the old Cavaliers 
and the sons of the Cavaliers were alray- 
ed with him in arms or with him in sym- 
pathy. 
‘* Sir Knight of Arundel, you are wel- 
come to our camp. You will post your re- 
giment, sir, on our right and near our 
quarters. -I will inspect your force early 
in the morning. I Rall expect you to- 
night at our council. Gentleman, let 
all forthwith to supper. We have much. 
business before us.”’ 

It is an hour later and Sir Judah of 
Nassau in his tent is in searching thought. 
The young knight of Arundel 
his mind. Sir Judah has recognized him, 
but it is that mysterious recognition of 
consciousness, which ever seems most 
palpable, yet most undefined. At one 
moment, Sir Judah’s decides that he has 
never met the young knight till now, but 
quickly his consciousness assures him that 
he has and knows him well. He is greatly 
perplexed with this conflict between the 
logic of his memory and the insight of 
his consciousness which was more subtle 
and knowing than memory. There was 
nothing in the young knight’s counten- 
ance that provoked mistrust, and yet in 
Sir Judah’s mind there was mistrust con- 
cerning him. 

_ As we have said, the scion of Arundel 

looked the deax ideal of a young knight 
who bore the type of a descendant of one 
of the old crusaders ; nor was this strange, 
seeing that the lords of Arundel dated their 
pedigree among the chiefs who came over 
with William the Conqueror. There was 


a lofty carriage in the head of the young _ 


noble, yet it expressed the pride of capa- 
city rather than haughtiness of family 
pedigree. The brow was clear and sup- 
remely intellectual ; waves of auburn curls 
hung about his magnificent head while 
his face was adorned with a short but 


manly beard, with just a touch of the 
military styte of the Cavalier. . 

Sir Judah, with this image of the young 
knight in his mind, left his tent and went 
straight to that of the Ear! of. Shrews- 
bur 


ry. 

lord of Shrewsbury, you -are 
doubtless acquainted with the lords of 
Arundel?’”’ | 

Intimately, Sir Judah. A noble and 
a warlike race, sir. 
— And this young knight, my lord ; 
know you him ?” | 

Nay, not personally, yet will I be 
sworn he is an Arundel. There are sev- 


eral branches of that noble family. The — 


uncle of this scion of that ancient house 
is Thomas, Lord Arundel. That he has 
such a nephew I know, though I had an 
indistinct fancy that the youth had taken 
Holy Orders. Doubtless my memory 
has not served me well. This young 
knight, Sir Judah, is the perfect image of | 
one of his ancestors whose portrait I have 
seen hung in the family gallery.”’ 

noblé.soldier, I confess, my lord 
of Shrewsbury. Excuse my curiosity ; 


know you the family name of the Arun- 


dels? O, sire, I cry you mercy for such 
a question of a peer who must know the 
family pedigree of all your English 


-nobles.’’ 


‘« Fitzallen is the family name of the 
lords of Arundel.” 

Go you, my lord of Shrewsbury, 
straightway to the prince’s tent ?”’ | 

‘¢ 1 was about to set my face that way 
as you eniered. ’ 

‘‘ Excuse me to the prince for awhile, 
my lord. I go first to the tent of Baron — 
De Leon.” 

Meantime, Sir Francis Fitzallen in his 
tent was in bold but anxious counsel with 
his heutenant, who was himself a young 
Catholic noble. | 

** I perfectly understand your plan, Sir 
Francis,’’ said the lieutenant. 

v3 Charles, dare you to-night as great a 
deed as that of your kinsman, the Earl 
of Craven, who, when young as we, led 
the forlorn hope at Creutznach with such 
courage that he was patted on the shoul- 
der by the great Gustavus ?’’ 

 * Aye, Francis, or I will perish to- 
night ere the fault be mine.”” 

‘¢ A last rehearsal, then, before I go to 
this council of war, We may not meet 
again till we have accomplished this dan- 
gerous — perhaps never in this 
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life, Charles, meet each other more. You 
will so post your small troops of men to 
seize the chiefs whose names I have given 
you :—Lord Churchill, for he could com- 
mand the army and recover; the Mar- 
shaH Schomberg, the most famous soldier 
of Europe, and Sir Judah of Nassau. 
The Prince of Orange leave to me. Post 
ten men to steal upon his tent as soon as 
the council breaks up which, I ‘should 
conjecture, will be at midnight. The 
slight bustle caused by the generals go- 
ing to their tents will favor us. I know 
Sir Judah’s ways; he will be alone; 
Churchill, forseeing no danger, may be also 
unguarded. Letthere be no cry for help. 
Danger is everywhere to-night, I know. 
But with your small troops seize your pris- 
ers and away to London with all speed 
and at all hazards. With the six ‘hund- 
red of my regiment remaining, I will hold 
the road to London against the army un- 
til you are fairly gone and then will fol- 
low you with allspeed. We have the ad- 
vantage of the night and the confusion, 
with our plans well taken and a perfect 
knowledge of the roads; whereas the 
Dutch troops, in the darkness of these 
long nights, will be in doubt which way 
to turn; for you will cross your roads and 
the whole of our regiment will scatter in 


small troops as quickly as possible to: 


re-form at the spot decided on in our 
march to-day. Half of us may be cut to 
pieces; but our. soldiers are veterans, 
many of them gentlemen, and each has 
pledged his life to the king. Adieu, 
Charles ! 

‘* Adieu, Francis !”’ 

‘* Fhe Saints preserve you ! Charles, 
if our enterprise succeed to-night, Holy 
Church is victor. Again ; may the Saints 
preserve you !’”’ 


CHAPTER LXII. 


THE Councit or War.’ 
THERE were present at the council of 


war in the tent of the Prince of Orange 


the Generals of the Dutch, officers of the 
British army and navy and a number of 
the first peers of the realm who had joined 
him since hislanding. Among these was 
the magnificent Earl of Dorset who, since 
supper, had arrived as envoy from the 
Princess Anne with her congratulations 
and sisterly love to William. _ The flight 
of the daughter of James, and thereby 
the public identification of her cause with 


| that of her brother in-law, was an event 


of such surpassing interest and romance 


that the Prince of Orange requested Dor- 


set to give to the council the circumstan- 
tial narrative. One of the objects of 


William in this was to delay the business 


of the council till the coming of Sir Ju- 


dah and the Baron De Leon whose ab- © 


sence signified to him some important af- 


fair bearing upon the action of the coun- — 


cil, and imperative enough to suspend it, 
else had Sir Judah surely been present at 
the opening. 

It would have been, Luameer- unlike 
the taciturn William to have made this 
explanation to the council ; andso he de- 
vised to occupy the interval with the 
narrative of the flight of the Princess 
Anne. 

During Lord Dorset’s recital, Sir Ju- 
dah of Nassau came in, but without the 
Baron De Leon. William now ordered 
on the business of the war council. 

The young knight of Arundel was 
soon brought into prominence. 

‘‘Your Highness,’’ he said, ‘‘ may 
not yet have heard that Feversham has 
disbanded the king’s army. My regiment 
met these disorganized troops on every 
highway. They will greatly impede the 
march of your Highness. ’Twere better 
had you to fight them underimy Lord of 
Feversham.” 

_ **T am not to be thus dealt with !”’ ex- 


claimed William, with bitterness, ‘‘ and 


that my Lord Feversham shall find.’’ 
Thisfrom William was a menace which 
my Lord of Feversham afterwards. dis- 
covered when, as a messenger from the 


king, William refused to see him and put — 


him under arrest. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said the Prince of Orange, 
‘*the young lordof Arundel has given us 
pause. Since our landing. nothing has 
occured so unpropitious. A battle with 
the [rish troops under Feversham would 
both have given us a victory and won the 
good will of the English.’’ 

‘<'Yes, your Highness,’’ observed the 
knight of Arundel, who perceived that he 
held now the lead in the conversation, 


“and the king without an army is strong- 


er than with one. If he listens to prud- 
ent counsel and submits his cause to the 


| Parliament, your mission in England will 
be that of an arbitrator, and not a con- 


queror.’ 
‘‘The knight of Arundel clearly fore- 
casts the case, gentlemen. 
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ter discuss our plans and policies upon 
the premises of his argument.”’ 

It was clear to the war council that 
William was not pleased with the view of 
sustaining simply the character of an ar- 
bitrator at the moment when the crown 
of England had seemed waiting for his 
head. 

For several hours, the great topics of 
the realm and of the invasion were fully 
discussed. But among them all, none 
was so suggestive and comprehensive in 
his views as the Knight of Arundel. He 
seemed to blend the experience of an old 
gencral with the foresight of a statesman. 
The Prince of Orange listened to him 
with admiration and noted many of his 
suggestions for his own profit in dealing 
with English affairs. 

The entrance of Baron De Leon sus- 
pended the topic for a moment, and then 
Sir Judah, whom William had noticed 
was u usually absent in his manner, quick- 
lv led towards a denouement little ex- 
pec ted in that council of war. 

‘¢My prince,” he said, ‘‘had king 
James many euch servants as Sir Francis 
Fitzallen I should advise the speedy re- 
embarkation of our army.” 

‘¢ Sir Judah ! ”’ exclaimed the prince. 
‘* Ah! Sir Knight of Arundel, your face, 
but now so eloquent, is pale as death and 
your eye, that blazed with fire a moment 
since, is fixed with ghastly horror upon the 
Knight of Nassau. Sir Judah, what does 
this mean! 

$6 My prince, had James Stuart listened 
to the-b Id and sound advice of my form- 
er secretary, Francis Fitzallen, he would 
have declared war with Holland months 
ago ; and to-night the Jesuit is as a satan 
in our council.”’ 


The Knight of Arundel shook off the 


horror which, in the discovery, the mag 
iciin-like soul of Sir Judah cast over him, 
and, bounding toward the mouth of the 
tent, drew his sword to cut his way to his 
regiment ; but, like astroke of lightning, 
his sword was whirled from his grasp by 
the trenchant blade of Baron De Leon. 
The Prince of Orange remained, as he 
ever-was, the coolest in supreme danger ; 
but his officers sprang to their feet in 
amazement and considerable alarm, tor 
they realized in a moment that the veter- 
an regiment of the young Knight of 
Arundel was posted nearest the prince’s 
tent. 

‘Sirs, be not alarmed,”’ said Sir Judah, 


the dari 


and beard until he had become the 


‘Judah of Nassau was himself conquered ; 


with coolness as perfect as that of his 
prince ; ‘‘ The regiment of the knight of 
Arundel is disarmed, and seven hundred 
of his majesty’s best soldiers are prisoners 
of war! Baron De Leon, taking my re- 
giment and ‘his own, surround:d them. 
But that you were all so pre-occupied, 
sirs, you might, awhile ago, have heard 
the clash of steel and commotion in the 
camp. 

When Francis Fitzallen heard that his 
regiment was powerless in the enemy’s - 
hands—a regiment which he had gathered 
expressly for the daring deed and in 
which there were many Catholic gentle- 
men—he knew that his hope was lost, 
and with it the king’s cause. . 

Francis, the Jesuit, had not altogether 
been in disguise. Sir Judah had known 
him as a youth with close cut hair and 
shaven chin, both so becoming to the 
priest and private secretary; but six 
months had passed since they last met. 
During that time Francis had cherished 
design of that night should 
William invade England ; and by a little 
art had adorned himself with flowing locks 
very counterpart of his ancestor, the 
crusader. 

But he who would have conquered Sir 


and Francis Fitzallen felt as Lucifer might 
when he was cast out of heaven. | 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


Sir DaviD AT THE BLOock. 


Tue scaffold was erected on Tower 
Hill for the execution of Sir David of 
Nassa. Around it, were posted three 
thousand Irish troops upon whom, since 
the desertion of Churchill with the Eng- 
lish division of the army, the king alto- 
gether depended. They were under the 
command of Sarsfie'd, we-e in perfect ac- 
cord with the king’s will, and, being vet- 
eran soldiers, were fully equal to fight a 
desperate battle should any attempt be 
made to rescue the Jewish prince. | 

James was bent on executing the grand 
old Hebrew knight, and more so because 
many of the nobles, among whom. was 
the Marquis of Halifax, had interceded 
for his life. Since his return from Salis- 
bury, after the desertion of Churchill and 
the flight of his daughter, he was, if pos- 
sible, more cruel than ever. Constantly 
was he declaring that he must make ex- 
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amples, and so much had this savage idea 
taken possession of the kingly monster, 
that it became the closing mania of his 
reign. Even after his son-in-law held 
possession of the kingdom and an em- 
_ bassy from the lords was about to open 
negotiation with William, James insisted, 

as one of his conditions, upon the giving 
up of Churchill and others for execution. 

Halifax, who was the President of the 
embassy, labored to convince the king 
that it would be wise to pardon offences 
which he could not punish. ‘I cannot 
do it,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I must make ex- 
amples. Churchill above all!’’ But at 


the time set for the execution of Sir Dav- © 


id the monster had the power to punish, 


and so the Marquis of Halifax and others | 


of the British nobles, who would gladly 
have prompted a rescue, 
certainty for the fall of Sir David’s head 
at the block at noon to-day. 

There was a great multitude of the pop- 
ulace present to witness the execution, 
but the popular sympathy was with the 


venerable victim of the king’s malice. . In | 


front of the citizens a line of Jews was 
extended. In number.they seemed to 


be about five hundred, elderly men in . 


gabardines, whose heads were bent in 
mourning for their prince. The sympa- 


thetic people tried to prevent the crowd: 


ing of these, as they thought, old men in 


gabardines so that they might have the | 


place of mourners on this dreadful oc- 
casion. 
At about half past doves in the morn- 


ing, Sir David of Nassau came forth from 


the Tower under a strong guard. He 
was accompanied by Sir award Hales, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and the 
Marquis of Halifax, the latter supporting 
the Hebrew prince who. leaned lightly 
upon his arm. 
morning, and being near midday the sun 
was gracious. On his way towards the 


scaffold the old prince stopped afew mom- | 


ents to enjoy once more the luxury of 
Nature. 

~** My good friend Halifax,”’ said the 
venerable hero, ‘‘ how generous is the 
morning air which fans my fevered brow. 
The sluggish blood, parched by the pris- 
on atmosphere, courses once more with 
_ promises of health. 


claimed, apostophising; blessed 
air ! O, thrice more blessed liberty— 
without which, the sun and air and all 


louvked with 


It. was a fine Winter's 


I seem to live, not. 
die, to-day. O, glorious sun!’’ he ex- 


4 


the world are nought—I have thee now, 
to-day! O, liberty! I praise thee with 
-exultant voice; nor does that scaffold, 
. though it frowns against my life, make 
thee less dear ; for, if I mount it soon, 
then shall I speed away to freedom limit- 
less. What, my good friend, a tear?—a 
tear for me that I have joy ? " 

‘*‘ A tear sacred to thy memory yr 

‘* Noble Halifax ! ”’ 

‘‘ Noble, sir, in that he hath known 
thee—a prince of Israel, indeed.’’ 

‘¢ My good lord of Halifax, I feel a 
majesty I never felt until thishour. To- 
day, I am above the king of this proud 
land ; for I, to-day, shall meet the King 
of Kings, and join my comrades, who 
have gone before! But let us move on ; 
the guards await us.’’ 

Again the procession advanced with 


| slow march towards the scaffold which 


Sir David was about to ascend when the 
Lady Hadassah appeared, passing through 
the line of soldiers that opened their ranks 
for her, and threw her arms around her 
father’s neck. 

‘¢ This scene is sacred,’’ Halifax said 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower. ‘‘ Let 
us withdraw aside, sir.’ 


yet it is a painful joy to hold thee once 
more in a father’sarms. Hadassah, thou 
art panting with excitement.. Thy man- 
ner ismost strange. What is the mean- 
> ing, my child 

‘* My father, see you not your com- 
-rades near?” 

‘*Ha! my comrades! 
knights? And under their gabardines! 
Hadassah, I charge thee, tell me; what 
is the deed thou dost meditate to day?” 

‘*Oh! my father; canst thou not de- 
vine? It is thy rescue!” 

Hadassah then told her father how the 
young knights of the Covenant had all 
devoted their lives to rescue him from 


had sent to them a commission; how 
young Caleb was dispatched a second 
time to hasten Judah and Baron De Leon; 
how they had hoped their coming would 
have been before the dreadful hour, and 
finally that the young knights still re- 
solved to attempt the rescue and waited 
but the command. To tell her father 
this and to be near him in the conflict 


she had pressed her way through the ranks. 


“Child,” said Sir David, calmly, kis- 
| sing the forehead of his daughter, ‘38 
were better hadst thou not been present ;. 


The young 


the scaffold ; how the Prince of Orange 
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‘*‘ Hadassah,” said the old warrior, 
greatly troubled, “the young knights will 
be cut to pieces by the king’s troops. 
Child, thy father is a soldier still. Were 
there a hope of success by a daring ceed, 


I would myself command to-day, seeing | 


that the Prince of Orange has accepted 
our service; but, nay, this must not be. 

The sons of my comrades would perish 
to-day with me and all in vain. Nay, 
Hadassah, it must not _ Nor would I 
have our young men slai Lina riot. Bid 
them in my name, join the Prince of 
Orange and under him make glorious 
war to redeem this land. Then will Eng- 
land honor the soldiers of Israel. Haste 
thee back and bid our young knights 
obey the last command of their Prince.”’ 

But Hadassah stirred not from her 

father’s side. 

‘* Thou wilt not, my child? Then will 
I command them by the rete of their 

covenant.’ 

Sir David mounted the scaffold and 
waved his hands imperatively towards the 
young&knights. He gave them signs which 
they all understood and which they dared 
not disobey. . The signification to the 
comrades was that their prince was in 
command, and that they must abide his 
orders for the rescue which they knew now, 
too well, he had no intention of giving. 
They were around the scaffold to witness 
. the execution of their seme and not to 
rescue him !- 

At thts moment, a gun at the ‘Tomer 
thundered an order for the execution. 
Hadassah, with a cry of anguish, rushed 
upon the scaffold where she saw her father 

a - standing by the side of the block with the 
executioner and the Lieutenant of the 
Tower. 
his feet in a swoon. 
her head in his arms. | 

‘* Now, for a moment, can I be one 
of earth again,’’—the herotc father said, 
‘‘ with my soul in agony, of love linger- 
ing over thee, my child; and in that 


He knelt and lifted 


moment is brought an age of yearning for — 


thee here which I shall feel when I am 
gone! Oh! Icannhot part from thee now 


the time hath come to part. Iam as weak | 


as thou who art all insensible to it. This 
death-like semblance of what I shall be 
when thou awakest, child, wrings tears 
from eyes 1 thought had none to weep. 
We must part now, while thou art thus. 
One more embrace, and then— Take 
her, Lord Halifax! 


head of the Hebrew prince was to fall. 


_proaching atmy of the Prince of Orange 


She staggered to him and fell at » 


shall pass. Take my word for it, sir, a 


Take her from the 


scaffold! ForI can bear no more!’ 
The second gun boomed the command > 
for the execution. At the third gun, the 


CHAPTER LXIv. 


‘¢ FROM UNDER YouR GABARDINEs.’’ 


Ere THE third gun from the Tower 
could give the final signal for the execu- 
tion of Sir David, the guns of the ap- 
proaching army ‘of Willium opened a 
blank fire as though upon London. The 
army was now about five miles distant, and 
so rapid and general was the firing, seem- 
ing to bring every gun of the army into 
play, that many of the municipal author- 
ities fancied that William was signifying 
his intention to bombard the city ; it was 
evident that the Prince of Orange was 
conveying some menace in the thunder- 
ings of his approach. 

Quickly now, also, the ships of war on 
the ‘Thames open a blank fire, for the maj- 
ority of the captains of the British navy 
were prepared to act in concert with ad- 
mitals Russell and Herbert, and it seemed 
that nearly every merchant ship up and 
down a river vied with each other in 
following the example of the navy. 

Hales, said Lord Hal-. 
ifax, manifesting an excitement which was 
extraordinary i in him, ‘‘this from the ap- 


is an answer to the guns of the Tower.’’ 

‘‘ I so understand it, my Lord Hali- 
owls William 1 1s threatening me and the 

ing.’ 

‘¢ Exactly so, Sir Edward, and especi- 
ally yourself as the Lieutenant of the 
Tower.” 

‘* I suppose so, my lord. Evidently, 
he knows that the signals from the Tower 
which he has heard are for the execution 
of Sir Davi 
Ves sir; a messenger has been des- 
patched tohim.” 

‘I am in a terrible strait, my Lord of 
Halifax. What would you: advise ci 
To suspend the execution.” 

‘You well know, my lord, that the 
king will be furious with me if I do.’ 

‘¢ Sir Edward Hales,’’ replied Halifax, 
severely, ‘‘if you do not obey William of | 
Orange after this warning from his guns 
he will execute you ere forty-eight hours» 


menace from William means even more 
than he utters.” | 
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- But the Lieutenant of the Tower was 
not allowed to remain long in uncertain- 


ty as to whether he should execute Sir 


David of Nassau or not. Tremendous 
shout’ reached his ears from multitudes 
in the city, followed by the furious gal- 
loping of horsemen coming toward Tower 
Hill. A few moments later, two regi- 
ments were confronting the king’s Irish 
troops, their hurses foaming and the. men 
with drawn swords, riding as on a charge 
against the enemy. Thus they came, but 
their commanders halted them ere the 
forces met, throwing the horses upon their 
haunches by the suddenness of the curb. 

The two regiments were commanded, 
one by Sir Judah and the other by Baron 
De Leon. The son of David, at a glance, 
took in the fact that his father was stand- 
ing on the scaffold and he had therefore 
given the sudden command to halt. There 
was now no need for the slaughter unless 
the king’s troops so decided. 

But General Sarsfield had, also, at a 
glance, taken in the fact that his Irish 
troops were two to one of the enemy. He 
resolved to fight, for, as already observed, 
the king was now altogether trusting in 
his Irish troops ; and the gallant Sarsfield 
was not the man to fail the king; his 
brave soldiers were in full sympathy with 
their commander in this respect. General 
Sarsfield, therefore, gave the order for his 
troops to face the enemy and to his in- 
fantry to open fire on the two cavalry 
regiments opposec to him. Sir Judah, 
_on his side, ordered the charge, and the 
engagement opened with great spirit. 
Meantime, the multitude had fled from 
what was now a battle field. _ 

But a commander came into the action 
who was little expected. It was Sir David 
' of Nassau himself. The sight of battle 
fired the old hero with the warlike spirit 
of his youth. There,.standing on the 
scaffold, he calmly watched the action for 
awhile. Then, raising his voice, he sent 
the word of command to his son. Judah 
_ recognized the imperative mood of his fa- 
ther and the conscious power which eve- 
ry great commander impresses upon his 
troops in the‘ heat of battle. Sir David, 
in his prime of manhood, had been re- 
nowned as one of the best Generals in 
Europe, and his original manceuvers in 
the field had been the admiration of 
Prince Maurice and his cousin, the Lit- 
tle Stadtholder’’ of Friesland, the two 
greatest military scientists of their age. 


nal position. 


Therefore, it was with the most perfect 
confidence that Judah obeyed the order 
of his heroic father without comprehend- 
ing the movement. ‘The order was for the 
two regiments to wheel about, one to the 
right and the other to the left, making a 


half retreat before the enemy whose troops — 
_ pursuing, were thereby drawn away from 


the scaffold. At the commencement of 
the engagement, Sir David, by signs, had 
removed the young knights to a proper 
position on one side, there to await his 
further order. The enemy had taken but 
little notice of these old Jews, as they 
appeared to be, in their gabarbines, who 
were now to be brought into the action 
to the astonishment and confusion of the 
king’s troops. 

‘* From under your gabardines ! ” cried 


their prince. 
Quick as lightning, the gabardines fell . 


off and another regiment of the Prince of 
Orange was on the field. Again a com- 
mand from their Prince, and the young 
knights were formed in line in front of 
the scaffold, cutting off the enemy whom 
they now faced. Sir Judah, in a mo- 
ment, understood the harmonious move- 
ment. His father had formed their lit- 
tle army into two wings with the centre 
occupied by the young knights of the 
Covenant. The enemy, though superior 
in numbers, were soon completely sur- 
rounded and also cut off from their origi- 
Sir David gave the order 
to the knights to charge ; Sir Judah and 
Baron De Leon,their men in splendid en- 
thusiasm, returned. to the action with an 
heroic dash. On the right, De Leon charg- 
ed: on the left, Sir Judah cut his way, till 
the right and the left closed around 
the enemy, while Reuben Ben Lévi in 
the centre with the knights, executed | 
prodigies of valor. : 

Meantime, Sir David on the scaffold 
calmly watched the battle. Hadassah had 
also recovered from her swoon. She 
drew near her father and the old hero 
threw his armaround her. He bade her 
not to shelter herself. She was asoldier’s 
daughter and was in her place by her fa- 


thér’s side. Halifax stood byand watched | 


with admiration, while the Lieutenant of 
the Tower trembled for the consequence 
to the king of that day’s battle ! 

Soon the engagement closed, the splen- 
did manceuvre of the Hebrew prince 
having as to Sir Judah the victory. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
FROM UNDER THE CURSE. 


_ It 1san extraordinary fact of the world’s 

history that England and the Jews came 
from under the curse together. 
conscientious investigations of the modern 
intellect, this singular fact will be em- 
phasized and its reasons asked ; and then 


there will be an entire reconsideration of 


the whole Jewish question. 

That the Jews were under the curse for 
ages, in consequence of a supreme crime 
which they committed as a race, is not 
borne out by the facts of modern history 
—connected and successive facts for over 
a period of two and a halfcenturies. The 
Jews were under the curse which all the 
Christian nations were under—the curse 
of Priestcraft—of Rome! When Europe 
emerged from under it, the Jews began 
to come from under their curse of ages 
In Spain, just prior to their extermination 
from that country, the Holy Inquisition 
was established and used very likea thing 
of special dispensation against the -Jews. 
When the Jews returned to Europe after 
the Spanish extermination and settled 
first in Holland, at that very moment 
William the Silent, grandfather to the 
William of our story, aroused the Nether- 
lands in revolution to abolish the Holy 
Inquisition which the Duchess of Parma, 
aunt of Philip, was establishing in the 
name of Spain. At the period when Eng- 
land was coming from under the curse of 
Rome, which was fully consummated by 
the invasion of William of Orange, the 
Jews returned to England after a four 
hundred years’ banishment from that 


- land. Thusclosely and wonderfully con- 


nected have the Jews and those nations 
been both under the curse of Rome and 
in the transpiring of the events that re- 
deemed them therefrom. James, the 
Papist king, fled to France and his throne 
_ Was declared vacant. The Estates of the 
Realm resolved themselves into a grand 
Constitutional Convention composed of 
the greatest men of the times, among 
whom, it is interesting to note Sir Isaac 
Newton. ‘The Commons resolved them 
selves into a committee of the whole 


House and Richard eet the son of. 


the great leader of the Cromwellian re- 
volution, was placed in the chair; Hali- 
fax was the principal leader in the House 
of Lords. Hampden appeared at the bar 


of the Upper House with a message in- © 


In the . 


forming the Peers that the Commons had 
just ‘‘ voted it inconsistent with thesafety 
and welfare of this Protestant nation to 


| be governed by a Popish king.” At 
| length, after much discussion and a noble 


setting aside of many difficulties by the 
agreement of wise statesmen rather than 
by former precedents, William and Mary 
were elected-king and queen of England. 

‘They were crowned with all the pomp 
and circumstance observed in the corona- 
tion of thé ancient sovereigns of that 
realm ; and'since ‘their day, no Popish 
king or queen can lawfully sit upon the 
British throne. 

The advent of William and Mary to 
reign over the land which had now be- 
come to the Jews as their second Sion 
was an event in. which they rejoiced equal- 
ly with the native people of England. . 

Hadassah, at her palace, held a jubilee 
to celebrate ‘the event among her people. 
The king and queen honored the oc- 
casion with. their presence. There were 
other guests, such us the noble Halifax, 
but it was especially a gathering to-day 
of the Hebrew people to rejoice over the 
peculiar.blessing to Israel in the ascen- 
sion of the House of Nassau which their 
fathers had served and of which David, 
their prince, was an adopted member. 

During the afternoon, the king by his 
own wish, reviewed the young knights of. 
the covenant in the gardens of Sir David's 
palace. Sir Judah commanded the 
knights, assisted by Baron De Leon. Sir 
David was honored by conversation with | 
the king during the review, and ever and 
anon William referred to his uncle Mau- 
rice and the glorious days of the redemp- 
tion of the Netherlands, when Sir David 
and his comrades were in arms. Old 
Leyi, who stood by the side of his prince, — 
fancied that for awhile he was living the 
past over again ere he was summoned to 
the chapter above to meet his comrades 
who. had ne before; while David 
thanked the God of his fathers that he was 
permitted to see his people emerge from 


| under the dark cloud of the curse in their 


home in England. And William, the 
king, held up to these grand old men the 
brighter hope that ere long the Jews in 
England should be enfranchised, and 
said that he would aim to accomplish it 
during his own reign. . 
When the review of the knights of the 
Covenant was ended, a chorus of men 
and maidens came out into the gardens 
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singing. They sang a song of the golden 
harps: 


Maidens, tune our golden harps, 
And sing as in days of yore ; 
Young men, make merry in a stranger 
land, 
And mourn for our homes no more! 


All lands be our home, make merry ! 
We'll roam no more from this welcome 
shore ! 


lands bz our home, make 


Virgins, light your well trimmed Jamps— 
Be brides as in days of yore ; 

Young men, go wooing in astranger land, 
And sigh ‘for your loves no more. 


Maidens, strike a joyful strain, — 
And bring in our jubilee ;) 

Young men make merry in a native land, 
For this shall our birthplace be. 


Ali lands be our home, make merry ! 
We'll roam no more from this welcome 
shore ! 
All lands be our home, make merry ! 


William was affected with this simple 
song, for he appreciated the reminiscences 
of the theme in the tragic history of their 
ages of wanderings in all lands. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ be this good Eng- 
land, Sir David, in all coming time, a 
native land to your people. ”’ 

The principal personages now returned 
to the palace where the subject of the 
wonderful history of the Jews became the 
topic of conversation. The Marquis of 
Halifax was particularly eloquent upon 
the theme. On her part, Hadassah swel- 
led the still more glorious subject of her 
people’s destiny in the future—in the 
blessed times of recompense when all 
Israel shall have come from under the 
curse. Hadassah was in one of her ex- 


alted moods of inspiration. To day, the | 


Daughter of David was striking her golden 
har 
William, hiniself A away by the 
theme, exclaimed : 

This is marvellous 

“‘Aye! William, my king,” replied 
Sir David, ‘‘ there is a spirit in our sa- 
cred race, which, fanned, shall send a 
blaze over all the earth. Our seers shall 
rise again ; our psalmists sing ; ‘our Solo- 
mons give wisdom to the world, and every 
land shall bless, not curse, the Jew. se 


THE ANTIPODAL TIDE. 


HE tide of the ocean has been a won- 
derful mystery in every age of the 
world, and the most gigantic intellectual 


powers have been engaged in the investi- 


gation of its cause ; even Aristotle applied 
a great part of his useful life to the sol- 
ution of this problem, but no clue had 
been obtained to the cause of the tide be- 
fore Newton applied to it his law of ua- 
versal gravitation. 

It had been previously observed that 
the great tidal wave followed the moon 
on her diurnal revolution around the 
earth, but that the tide was regulated by 
the joint attractive influences of the sun 
and moon on the waters of the ocean re- 
mained for Newton to explain. The at- 
tractive powers of the moon must be ad- 
mitted as sufficient cause to raise the 
water of the ocean next under her to a. 
certain height above its common level; 
the sun also exerts a smalle: attractive 
influence, affecting, to a certain degree, 
the greater power of the moon, as, at 
the syzygies, they both pull in the same 
straight. line to cause what is called 
spring-tide, and at the quadratures, they 
attract in lines at right-angles to each 
other to canse the neap-tde. 

_ But there is one phenomenon whose 
cause is not yet satisfactorily clear,—the 
antipodal tide—for while there is a tide 
under the moon, or on the side of the 
earth nearest to her, there is also a tide 


on the opposite side of the earth at the | 
same time. How to account for this? © 


The theory left by Newton, and still 


universally sustained is this,—that as the. 


moon attracts the water of the ocean on 
the hemisphere nearest to her, she also 
attracts the earth itself from the water 
that covers it on the opposite side, so 
that the water of that region is left be- 


hind, as it were, and appears to stand 


above the common level there also, so as 
to cause a tide to be seen there as well. 
But this theory will not ‘‘ hold water,’’ 


—if weighed in the balance of reason it — 
will not stand the test ; for if the earth 


is attracted by the moon a little out of 
its true orbit, the great question is,— 
How can it go back again to that orbit? 
—by what power can it be repelled? 
For, as the tide keeps constantly on, the 
moon is continually attracting, so the 
earth must continually approach the 


moon, and if the above is the true cause © 
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of the antipodal tide, the earth and moon — 


must finally strike together, and indeed 
would have done so a thousand years 


ago. 

Another theory of the tides has been 
lately invented, and called the electric 
' theory. Its claim i is, ‘‘that the ultimate 
cause of the tide is, the inductive action 
of the sun and moon exciting electricity 
on the side of the earth turned toward 
them.”—-Prof. Tice’s Almanac for 1878, 
—that the earth and moon are two great 
electric conductors containing both posi- 
tive and negative electricity, that posi- 
tive and negative electricity accumulate 
on them on the sides nearest to each 
other, and driving the remaining electric- 
ity of each to the opposite side,—and 
suppose that the water accumulates where 
the electricities are accumulated, and so 
cause the cis-central and trans-central or 
antipodal tides of the ocean. 

Now, is this theory, in reality, suf- 
ficiently valid to account for the phenom- 
ena of the tides? First, I shall investi- 
gate its propriety to account for the spring 
and neap-tides, admitting all that the 
theory claims. Dr. Kavanaugh, one of 


the chief advocates of the theory—main- 


tains that the light sides of both the earth 
and moon are always -positively electri- 
_ fied, and the dark sides always negative ; 
and when a dark and light side are turned 
towards each other, as at the syzygies, 
we have a spring tide. But on what 
ground is this assertion made? How is 
the light side of either earth or moon 
more positive than the dark ones? Do 
positiveness and negativencss depend on 
light and shade? And why not ~~ tide 
then a spring tide? 

There are no reasonable answers ‘to 
these questions; nor reasonable ground 
for the electric theory of the tides. All 
the difference in the electric powers that 
can be, is in the different distances of 
the moon from the earth ; but if we con- 
sult our almanacs we will find the moon 
in. perigee at the quadratures, when we 
have neap tides, as uften as at the syzy- 
gies when we have spring tides, so the 
different distances is not the cause of the 
difference in the tides. 

In the next place, I shall investigate 
whether the electric theory is sufficient 


in its nature to account for the existence © 


of any tide at all? Admitting it probable 
that electricity can accumulate in certain 
parts of the ocean by the above electric 


law; does it necessarily imply that the 
water should also accumulate therein as 
much as to cause atide? This is greatly 
to be doubted ; electric currents can de- 
compose water to its primitive elements 
—oxygen ‘and hydrogen, but as to its ca- 
pability of driving water before it has | 
not been proved from experiments. Be- 
sides, water is a good conductor of elec- 
tricity. ‘The latter suffers but small _re- 
sistance, passing through it from place 
to place; it does not make disruptive 
discharges in water as it does in air dur- 
ing a thunderstorm, our atmosphere be- 
ing an insulator, or non-conductor of 
electricity ; so the electric theory cannot 
be made to account for the tidal wave. 
Now, if both these great theories must 
be done away with, what then can be the 


cause of antipodal tides ? 


It seems to me that one, Mr. J. H. 
Kucklos, had a dim view of the principle 
which I will here introduce as the true 
cause of the antipodal tide, but he failed 
in the explanation of it. Nevertheless | 
by the study of it I hada glimpse into 
the principle which I shall here endeavor 
to explain i in the most clear manner. 

I admitted that the water of the ocean o7 
the side next the moon must be disturbed 
so as to rise from all parts of that hemis- 
phere, and run up hill, as it were, to- 
wards the place nearest the moon or point 
where the attraction is the greatest, so as 
to cause a tide in that part ; but we can- 
not say that the water of the opposite hem- 
isphere is disturbed much by that cause. 
But it is plain that the earth’s gravita- 
tion towards its centre is diminished on 
the side nearest the moon, by the amount 
of the moon’s gravitating power on the 
water of that hemisphere ; so. must it be 
intensified by the same amount on the 
side opposite to her, traced on the line 
joining the centres of the earth and moon. 
Now as the attraction tension on the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the earth, from 
the side nearest the moon, must diminish 
by the action uf the moon drawing away 
the water from it, holding it out—hang- 
ing it up, as it were, in the atmosphere, 
so as to preserve the equilibrium, the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the-whole mass 
must move a little away from the moon, 
leaving its common place, ard standing 
nearer to the surface of the ocean which 
is farthest from the moon. Now where 
the centre of gravity is, there is the great- 
est attraction, and where the greatest at- 
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traction is, there will the water flow from 


all parts of that hemisphere, so much as 


to cause the water to accumulate until it 
is as. much higher there than the old 
common level as the distance through 
which the centre of gravity moves on the 
line above mentioned, or so as to equal- 
ize the force of the moon’s gravity to- 
wards the earth. So the water must stand 
at exactly the same depth on the point of 
the surface opposite to the moon as it 
does on the point right under her. ‘The 
height of the surface of the ocean at. this 
opposite point will not after all be greater, 
measured from this new centre of gravity, 
than it was from the common centre be- 
fore the moon came there. 

_Abstruse theories like this are always 
difficult to explain clearly, but the chief 
difficulty is to have a dk idea of the 
subject, then the explanation is easy. 


How far I have here succeeded the reader 


will say. 
Tomas Jos, Salt Lake City. 


SNISSEL. 


| | BY JOHN LYON. 
NS is no character in the literary 
“i world that is solittle thought of as 
a small author, who is dependent for a 
living-on writing poetry, short essays, 
and stories for the periodicals, or news- 
papers. If he receives any thing as a re- 
ward for his talent, it is given more in the 
way of charity, than a recompense for 
his labor. 
The press generally pays the renowned 
* authors in avery superabundant manner, 
no matter how trifling their contribu- 
tions may be. But the poor student of 
minor celebrity, must either write for the 
glory of being admitted into their col- 
umns, for the pleasure of seeing his name 
in print, or the more degrading recom- 
pense of a few dimes, that would scarcely 
pay for his paper, pens and ink ! | 
Who would believe that Tim Snissel, 
that man in seedy black patched dress, 


who has just passed, wearing a thin, mea- | 


gre appearance, is the unpaid hanger-on 
of the Journai’’? See how 


_ his pockets are all but crammed tocontain 


his original documents, that are either 
retained by himself, or rejected by some 
stupid editor, who cannot perceive the 
sublimity of his cogitations. What rare 
manuscripts ** Lines to Mary,” ‘‘ The 


_March of Intellect,’’ ‘‘ Onthe Rising 
Sun,’’ and a hundred other interesting 
subjects, all of which «annot bring Tim a 
crust of bread, much less immortal fame. 
How deplorable his condition when con- 
trasted with the caterer, dubbed the local 
editor, who has his pay according to what 
he can gather, in the shape of accidents, 
offenses, murder, robbery, fraud, drown- 
ing, fire, and riot. These, or any other 
amity, are to him the cream of his 
profession,—in fact he is like the sexton, 
who complains of dull times when the 
people are not dying off as fast as he can . 
dig their graves. Tim was a helper to 
this notable character. Shades of de- 
parted genius, why are you permitted to 
linger out a neglected existence ? 
Poor Tim, how abject and disconsolate 
eo on the passing muddy stream, 
itating on the ebb of human affairs,and 
the fullness of the domestic hearth, where 
no bread, beef and potatoes are waiting 
for his empty yawning stomach, where the 


vitals, and perforating the very habitation 
where they can only exist, except in the 
grave. Poor, poor Tim! What would 
your father have thought when he was ex- 
- pending all his resources to maintain you 
at college? Had he then but seen the 
corse-like appearance of his exhausted 
toil, thrown away on his only hope. His 
clever intelligent Tim ! now, alas! lost 
to him and the world through the in- 
sanity of aiming to be an author. Oh, 
madness, madness! Oh, Tim, Tim, could | 
you not labor ? could you not do some- 
thing better than your time thinking, 
scrawling out indifferent poetry? What 
good can ‘‘Lines to Mary” do, to appease 
the voracious worms ? why not dig, delve, 
drive,—do anything? rather than starve 
and write, when your labor and talent are 
neither paid nor a 
my reflections on Tim Snissel ; and as I 
have given an outline of his poverty and 
pursuits, I will proceed to relate what oc- 
curred in the latter part of our intimacy, 
in the X———office, and also of his charac- 
ter—as he was a man of some notoriety 
in the circle in which he moved, and to 
pit ys least of him, one among a thou- 
Tim was the son of a poor industrious — 
shoemaker, and had wrought at the trade 
with his father when a mere boy; but 


owing to his superior intellect, had been 


| taken notice of by the priest of the Diocese 
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worms are rioting onhisalready blanched | 


reciated. Such were | 
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and introduced to the Bishop, who be- 
came his patron and ‘obtained a bursary 
for him in the Catholic seminary of Dub- 
lin. Mr, Snissel, senior, had not neg- 
lected his son’s education prior to this 
- time, and Tim having a natural inclina- 
tion for learning, had acquired a tolera- 
bly extensive knowledge of the English 
language, and also of the classics ; he was, 
therefore, qualified to enter ‘as a student 
in Senior Greek class at the com. 
mencensnt of his collegiate career. 

It was the design of his patrons to ed- 
_ucate him for holy orders ; having gone 
through the Latin, Greek aid Hebrew 
cliss2s, he was prepared to enter on his 
divinity, when Tim, all of a sudden, be- 
‘came infidel, and renounced the Catholic 
profession. ‘This was-a sad reverse for 
him and his father’s family, who were in 
great part supplied in work, and suppor- 
ted by the influential votaries of that re- 
ligion. His father tried every method 
and argument to reclaim his son, but all 
his efforts were in vain; expostulations, 
entreaties and curses, together with the 
tears of his mother, were all met with the 
- eloquence of Tim’s logical deductions, — 
on the hypocrisy and absurdity of their 
desires. The Bishop and priest, after 
finding all their admonitions, promises 
and threats in. vain, delivered him over 
to the devil in the due form of an excom- 
munication, and left him without a friend 
to console him in the midst of poverty, 
and without a agen but one, and that 
was to become peda gogue in the city 
where his delinquency had gained for him 
a notoriety anything but enviable for 
such a profession. 

- Apostacy from his religion, and the 
burning effect of excommunication, with 
all the ill-feeling and the slanders con- 
nected with it, only made Tim more ob- 
stinate and unbelieving, and gave him a 
cankerous abusive nature. 

To gain a respectable living the press 
appeared, in Tim's eye, to be a bank; 
therefore, to this occupation he turned 
his arduous attention; but although he 
labored day and night, climbing up the 
slippery mount of fame, yet not paid, he 
anticipated, he flattered himself, that one 
day he would be remunerated, and pay 
back with interest the hard labor of his 
poor broken-hearted father, who toiled 
late and early to procure for him the nec- 
essaries of life. | 

All ‘their efforts proving fruitless in 


Dublin. 
hotwithstanding his son’s apostacy from 

_ the church, loved, respected and held him > 
_as a scion of his family line, who would — 
Irish luminaries, found ‘*‘ The Green Isle 


| determmed, therefore, to try their fortune 
in Scotland. ‘Tim sénior, and Tim junior, 


tirely devoted, the aim. and object of his 


"without pay and published in the X= 


. head was precociously large and symet- 


his left hand, arguing on the absurdity 


Mr. Snissel, senior, who still, 


one day be a bright star in the galaxy of 


of Beauty ’” to become a desert of thorns ; 


and all the other Snissels, landed in 
Glasgow in the year 1822, and found . 
their way to K , where the father 
wrought at his trade and his son Tim as- 
sumed the occupation of writer for the 
press. To it, he purposed to become en- 


future glory and renown. : 

The commencement of our acquain- 
tance was at the office of Jinks’, where I 
first saw him reading to this notable 
character a poem on ‘‘ The Wrongs of 
Ireland,’” which was accepted as a trial 


Journal, e often met at the office, 
and in time became intimate, and ultim- 
ately chums to each other in the dark and 
ominous track of this vain world of liter- 
ature and humbug. 

had an antique physical develop- 
ment ; he measured five feet one inch in 
his shoes; which did not deteriorate from 
his real height—being heelless. His 


rically developed, and when seen over a 
half door, or through the trap-opening in 
a pawnbroker’s receiving room, he looked 
well enough. There his precocious ex- 
pansive forehead, his finely arched brow, 
and blue eye, acquiline nose and fair 
broad chin, gave a favorable impression 
of the half seen author ; but when viewed | 
in full portrait, he looked for all the world 
like an inverted V, with a great 
primer period stuck on the upper point of 
the reversed letter,—as a termination to 
its malformation, resembling very much 
the colossus at Rhodes in miniature. 

Often‘has he stood for hours in this 
attitude, his legs astride and his feet ona 
parallel line twenty-four inches apart, 
with his right forefinger in the palm of 


of transubstantiation, purgatory, the in- 
vocation to angels, and addressing | Mary 
as the mother of heaven, the imposition of 
granting indulgence, etc., etc., all of 
which doctrines I had little knowledge, 
and less disposition to dispute. 

- His wife Mary, (who —_— and was 
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married to him about the time he landed 
in Scotland,) was seven inches taller than 
himself, and taking the two-arm_in- arm, 
as they often-_promenaded to Jinks’ office, 
they were unmatched, poetically speak- 
ing. He had a low querulous voice, she 
a gruff toned bass grunt, a kind of ven- 
triloguial sound that seemed to come 
_ from some other quarter than her articu- 
lating organs. 


I have had it considerably on my mind, 


when in company with them, that there 


ought to be some arrangement in the 


marriage settlement in regard to the adap- | 


tation of size. Short men and tall wo- 
men seem to be unequally yoked; per- 
haps it is a wise arrangement in the order 
of providence, but I could not otherwise 
than admire the choice of General ‘Tom 
Thumb and his wife, Miss Lavinia War- 

ren Stratton; again, there might be self- 
 ishness in this in the anticipation of the 
production of dwarfs. 


But in the former | 


amalgamation, no inducement prospec- | 
tively could be of any interest, except to | 


keep the human family on a proper 
standard. of measurement, although we 
are prone to laugh. inwardly, as I have 
_ done a hundred times, at Mr. and Mrs. 
Snissel, jun. She was as far above the 
common size of women, as he was below 


the ordinary height of men, and this. 
gained for them a great amount of public 


notice. 

: te people would look. out of every 
door, as they passed, at their strange ap- 

pearance. She was like the curve of a 

rainbow, stooping to hold his arm and 

catch the glance of his eye, when -speak- 


ing: while he, on the opposite extreme, — 


was like a boy with a man’s head upon 
his shoulders, gazing up at a weather sign 
or a steeple. Comparisons are said to be 
ridiculous, but Iam sensible that. my 
readers could not have a due conception 
of Tim’s outward man without. this de- 
He might have been properly 
styled the Victim of fame, inasmuch as 
he had a longing desire from his child- 
hood to produce something i in literature, 


that would perpetuate his memory to fu- | 


ture ages.. Moore, Byron, Burns, Cow- 
per and Campbell were all read over and 
over again by him, until their works were 
so mixed up with his own mentality, that 


he could not speak ‘nor write without — 


committing plagiarisms. All his pro- 
ductions savored so much of one or the 


other of his favorite authors, that al- 


though his poetry and prose writings 

were essentially his own, yet in another 
sense they were not. In consequence of 
this, nothing fresh or original came from 
his pen,; |He had taken the counsel given 
to young men aspiring to court the muse, © 
namely to ‘tread, and copy tine best auth- 
ors.” . This was the great-evil with Tim 
and the cause of his pieces being rejected. 

He had composed some highly colored. 
fugitive poems, which were, to those of 
his admirers who were: not conversant 
with the works of the authors mentioned, 

thought far above mediocrity; and through 
their ignorance, flattery and foolish ad- 
miration, proposed that he should pub- 

lish his poems. Never was self-conceit, 

or self-esteem more. gratified, and never 


| could there have been more ruinous ad- 


vice given. Heconsulted me on the sub- 
ject, when I frankly gave him my opin- 
ion in the broadest terms of reproof. I 
was angry with him, as I had formerly 
given my opinion of the absolute folly of 
such an attempt. 

** What is fame?’’ [ would say ; ‘‘who 
would know you personally a hundred 
years hence from any other dumpling- 
headed fellow of the same name? And, 
although you had a marble monument 
raised above your ashes, who could know 
Snissel the rag gatherer, or Snissel who 
was hanged for forgery, from ‘you? 
Both of these men lived in your own day, 
and who could say, or deny but that they 
were both poets. Give celebrity to a 
name, and it belongs to the name, not to 
the man! ‘The very profession belonged | 
to the muse. The one gathered the mat- 
erial body ofliterature, rags, and the other 


blotted the white sheet with another per- 


son’s name to procure a living,—a thing 
littke worse than plargiarism. Indeed, 
the annals of crime will retain the forgers’ 
character longer, and give him greater - 
publicity than your poetry. ~The history 
of public crime out-lives the obscurity 
of a virtuous life -in this world. Tim,’’. 
said I, rather sharply, ‘‘ quit the thought 


| from this time, henceforth ; ’tis: folly, ’tis 


worse than helping the local editor,. for 


| which you receive nothing in the shape of 


pay, ‘tis absolute madness! Go and take 
up:a school, Tim, that will gain you and 
your wife an honest respectable living ; 
go, and never let me.hear of such a pro- 

sal again.’’ - Hé left the room, seem- 


ingly at my Insolence and my 


worse logic which he would once have 
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er ar to refute, if I had given him 
the chance. : 

After he was gone, I reflected on my 
harsh ex ions, and felt sorrowful. 
- But I could not help being sensible of 
his great folly. His father had labored 
hard, late and early, to keep him and his 
wife ; and the few admirers he had, prom- 
ised ‘security by their subscriptions for 
the first issue ; and they were certain that 
when the reading public were in 
sion of his first number, subscription would 
be increased seven-fold. Moreover, here 
is an undertaking, I thought to myself; 
he ‘has not calculated on the vast amount 
of matter required to fill one hundred 
and seventy-five pages, for a start. Neith- 
er has he for once studied the question, 
whether the lovers of poetry cared any- 
thing about, ‘‘ The Repeal of the Union,” 
‘« The Wrongs of Ireland,’’ ‘‘ Stanzas to 
Mary,’’ or any other namby-pamby pro- 
duction of his heated imagination. 


I heard no more of him for several 


weeks thereafter, when I had put into my 
hand a letter. containing a prospectus of 
his intended volume, wherein I learned 
that he had obtained three hundred sub- 


scribers, that the first number was in the | 


hands of the preter, and everything pros- 
perous. 

It was not long after receiving this letter, 
that Tim called upon me in all the flutter 
and pomposity of a man of business, ‘‘fire 
in each eye,” and his pockets full of pa- 
pers. ‘‘ King, my boy,” said he, ‘‘I 
hope you are calmed down now, ” tak- 
ing me by both hands and shaking them 
hysterically, ‘* I have come to let you see 
my progress in forming my forthcoming 
volume, which is nownearly printed. He 
then unrolled his packages of papers, and 
presented me with the title page, and his 


own portrait, done up with a border and» 
| a look as I have seen an executioner 


printed in black, red and yellow ink. 
ae There,” said he, 
‘* isn’t that superb?” On the fly sheet 
[ read: ** The s and prose works 
of Timothy Snissel, late graduate in 
‘Dublin College. ** On the other side, a 
preface inten short sentences, which read 
more like an apology than anything else ; 


ther the contents, viz., for a leading — 
The Child of Hope and Misfor- 


poem : 
tune,’’ in six cantos. 
rimony,” ‘*Remorse,’’ 
land,’”’ etc. Here was a bill of fare for 


*“* Love and Mat- 


an unsuspecting world—a Comet of the | 


first magnitude with a long fail of lost 


triumphantly, . 


Lovely Scot- 


hope, ‘* Remorse,’’ and ‘‘ ‘Matrimoay.” 
The first number was out the week fol- 
lowing, and being anxious for its success, 
ventured into the K——— Journal office, 
to learn how Skelly, the foreman, patron- — 
ized Snissel’s publication. There the in- 

domitable critic and purveyor stood with 
his back to the fire, turning his swivel eye 
all over the room, (he was cross-eyed, 

and when he was speaking, one eye was 
like a fixed red star. and the other rolled 
round from right to left making a com- 
ma or period in his conversation, as the 
eye-lid shut and opened.) Not a solitary 
being was in the office but himself, when 
I stepped forward and gave him my cus- 

tomary How-do-you-do, sir.’’ ‘*Com- 
fortably, comfortably,’’ he replied, dryly. 

‘* Ha, King, have you seen Mr. Timothy 
Snissel s first number, eh? If he was a med- 
ium and had the spirit of Byron, he could 
not have imitated him better. Humph ! 
a rare specimen of florid bombast, a pn- 
sillanimous driveling, made-up courter- 


feit of other authors’ works—something 


of his own here and there, to be sure, but 
they are all marked ‘Snissel!’ which 
balderdash then swearing a 
oath, ‘*Yes,” continued he, ‘‘ where- 
a his sentiment or expressions appear, 
tis ‘Sniss21.’ Hear,’’ said he, lifting the 
number and fixing his rolling eye on the 
page, and the other eye on me, *‘what I 


iron heart in shivers | 
an 
*T would stamp -accursed, 
*T would your care in rivers.’ 


‘‘There islearning and collegiate classi- 
cal education for you, King; see the 
first line beginning with an exclamation, 
and the three following with ‘ T’would.’ 
Dublin University may well be proud of 
such a student.” At this point in his 
criticisms, he looked horrible, just such 


a at the culprit before throwing him 
off, when pleased with his preparations — 

for death! 
Then, stretching out his hand with the 


number towards me, he exclaimed, em- 


phatically: ‘‘This I know to be Tim’s 

composition, and if paper could blush at 
his extravagance, it would change to as 
many colors as the ink on the title page 
of his book. Who would ever feel re-_ 
morse ‘if it could be cast off like an old 
coat? No person. And then, an iron 
heart bursting to shivers, and blood be- 
ing asaesnsing out of the human body like 
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rivers, are similitudes that, properly | 


speaking, belong to steam boilers and 
large reservoirs bursting.’’ Here he 
lifted- up to my face, the number. ‘‘Re- 
morse, King, is a feeling in the human 
mind that torments us a conscious- 
ness of having done some irreparable 
wrong, and you ought to have that feel- 
ing for enc ing a whimsical coxcomb 
to publish such extravagant, ridiculous 
nonsense!”’ Here he , as if out 
of breath, in rounding his last sentence ; 
he then turned over to the poem of 
‘* Lovely Scotland ,’’ and read: 

** The sun set red in rebel smiles— ) 


When done reading, in fiendish wrath 
he exclaimed ; ‘‘ Where in all the crea- 
tion of imagination could be found such 
rigmarole, trashy, raving stuff, short of 
bedlam?’’ ‘But, continued he, ‘‘I 
will honor him with a review of his con- 


templated book, to-morrow.”’ I begged 


of him at the conclusion of his remarks 
to desist interference, in consequence of 
Tim’s poverty ; but that immovable im- 

cable eye, fixed on mine, never moved 
in its socket, till it gazed me out of the 
office. | 

In passing away from this scene of per- 
sonal hatred and embodiment of selfish 
interest, I had only one reflection. And 
that was,—of all the infatuations follow- 
ing the morbid state of the moral feel- 
ings,—and I may add, the intellectual, 
—‘‘ love of approbation, '’ concentrated 
in the love of fame, was the worst. Skel- 
ly was a poet himself, and a critic to 
‘boot. And what was an anomaly in his 
character, he could not endure a minor ; 
good or bad, he run down every aspirant; 
and what seemed contradictory, opposing 


his own custom tn the work of the estab-. 


lishment. He had a desire, doubtless, 
to be respected, honored, and even ap- 
_ plauded for good and praiseworthy ar- 
ticles he had written, but a thirst for 
fame based on the ise or admiration 
of his cancered criticisms, was sure to 
end in the loss of friends, and the hatred 
of those he villified and opposed. 
The X—— Journal came out the week 


following, containing a lengthy review || 


on. Tim's contemplated volume, and 
‘criticisms on the: first number; but the 
article was too severe to be taken for any- 
thing more than a burlesque. 


The first number was bought up rapid- 
ly, the sale being helped considerably by 
Skelly’s review. This put Tim in high 
spirits and set him on more energetically 
to cull'his best pieces for the second 
number. It is said, that, ‘‘there is a 
tide in the affairs of men which, taken at 
its flood leads on to fortune,’’ but this 


was not the consequence in Tim’s pro- . 


cedure. The second issue fell off consider- 
ably, even amoung the subscribers ; so 
that he was hard pushed to furnish by 
promises and security the needed funds 
for number three. 


He had also found that many of his 


productions were not well adapted for 
publication,—moreover, he had contem- 
plated writing for its pages as it emanated 
from the. press, but all his time was 
taken up in reading, correcting and re- 
vising his proofs, so that by the third 
issue he was stranded for matter, as well 
as means. Taking all these unfortunate 
circumstances, namely, want of money, 
want of matter, and want of credit, Tim's 
wonderful proposed volume fell dead 
from the press, at the five hundred and 
twenty-fifth page, leaving him in debt to 
the amount of sixty-five pounds sterling, 
for which he had nothing to represent 
his loss but a pile of unsold numbers. 

No bankruptcy could have created lo- 
cally a greater noise, nor more grief to 


joe Tim. Skelly chuckled over his fall 
ike 


a hyena over a dead carcass, and at- 


tributed the evil he had done to have 


been a public benefit. | 
Jinks, the editor, and Bellows, the 


embellisher, had taken the opposite of 


Skelly in their reviews of each number as 
they came out, for their own interest in 
the publishing department, yet were 
chagrined and left minus, notwithstand- 
ing, to a considerable amount of money 
loaned ; and as surety for the work done, 
had retained the unsold copies. On the 
other hand, his friends pitied, although 
they could not prevent nor remedy the 
evil he had brought upon himself. 

He called several times upon me in 
the commencement of his publication, 
laoghing heartily at my hasty remarks 
and ill nature, as he termed it; but after 


the second issue I saw no more ofhim for 


three months. 
His absence gave me no particular 


alarm, as I knew he would be ashamed 


of his former exultation, and present fail- 
ure. QOne-evening the postman handed 
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me a letter, which turned out to be a 
poetical *‘* farewell, ’’ inscribed to myself. 

I judged from its contents-that Tim had 
left the country ; but early on the foliow- 

ing morning I received another note, re- 
questing my company immediately at No. 
10, Waterkoo St., signed, Mys. Snissel. 
Perusing the farewell ’’. a second time, 
I was struck: with the idea that something 
was materially wrong in. that establish- 
ment. I hastened to the place, and just 
as 1 entered the staircase, leading to his 
apartment, I met the doctor, who told 


‘me that Tim had cut his throat. ‘‘But,’’ 


continued he, ‘‘the wound is not so dan- 
gerous; he thinks he is dying, and you 


were sent for by his urgent request to. 


comfort him, I suppose, in his last hours. 
Keep him in. the dark as to his recovery ; 


he may tear open the wound and bleed 


to death.”’ 


was like the residence of all other poets, 
the attic; and there lay poor infatuated 


Tim, pillowed up in bed, bandaged to 


the ears. He lifted his eyes asI entered, 
but such an expression of countenance I 
had never before witnessed in my life. 
His wife sat in a corner, with her face 


muffied in a shawl, sobbing in hollow 


bass tones, the distraction of her soul. 
The squalid appearance of everything 
around looked as if inanimate nature felt 
the dreadful reverse of Tim’s change of 
circumstances. 

I saw him two or three times make the 
sign of the cross, and mutter something 
to himself, that looked (for there was no 
sound of words) like an Ave Maria. Oh! 
thought. I, how strangely are we affected, 
with all.our infidelity, when death stares 
us in the face;,then, our early education 
and prepossessions of religion and all its 
prejudices returnm.in the weakness of our 
declining faculties, and make us what we 
would blush to own, in the zenith of our 
professional philosophy and reason ; and, 
I may add, in the folly and absurdity of 
our youthful career; when thought with- 
out reflection and pedantry without wis- 
dom, lead us to conclusions both foolish 
and groundless,-—proving the adage to 
be true, that none, none descends into 
himself to find the secret imperfections 
of his mind. 


I looked for sometime at him, in med-— 


itative sorrow, and at length found cour- 
age to say, *‘ Tim, my friend, what is the 


cause of all this ?”” He looked at me, 


~ 


who. had, at+his concentrated grief, : set 


neck) publishing! Publishing, King, has 


| Otway were as unfortunate as myself.’’ 
I hastened up to his bedroom, which ! 


ever, and called upon the doctor several 


first. Such engineering is extraordinary 


staringly insane, then put his hand in 


mine, then whispering drawlingly from 
pain, said, ‘* Lost, King,—lost to fame, 
lost to my dear wife, and lost to the 
world in. ” Here I could 
hardly repress a smile at Tim’s three sup-. 
posed | , when his attention was at- 
tracted for a moment towards his wife, 


up. a discordant sound something like 
far-off thunder. am going,” said he, 
looking ghastly ; at me in despair, ‘‘ but I 
hope you will do justice to my memory. 
I sent for you as. my only reliable friend, 
knowing that -you will arrange and cor- 
rect my manuscripts. I have often 
thought of your opposition to my (here 
he stopped to adjust the bandage ‘on his 


been my ruin, but Chatterton, Savage, and 


In the effort he made to give expres- 
sion to his last sentence, he swooned 
back on the pillow. I saw his ruling 
passion was strong in (supposed) death. 
His wife, by frantic cries and clapping 
of her hands, aroused the neighbors, who 
filled the room. Finding that my pres- 
sues was no longer required, I left with 

€ promise to call soon, thankful of the 

; I felt interested in his- recovery, how- 


times to learn of his convalescence. In 
the course of fwo months Tim got 
whole; but I saw him no more at that 
time, He left for parts unknown between 
two days, and I registered the loss and 
fate of the unpaid, unfortunate Tim Snis- 
sel, as a warning to all minor poor poets, 
who contribute or publish, without arec- 

ompense for;their labor, or a shadow ot 

fame for their reward. 


In quarrying the granite in Little Cot- 
tonwood Canyon for the Salt Lake Tem- 
ple, the workers loosen immense boulders 
from the mountain side and send them 
crashing down to the railroad track. The 
first of these. was estimated to weigh 21,000 
tons and fell a distance of 700 feet. Three 
in all have so far been thrown down, the 
last one being fully equal in size to. the 


even among the gigantic works of Amer- 
ican enterprise; yet, when accomplished 
in the neighborhood of the terrible Cot- 
tonwoud. avalanches, the achievement 
appears puny and of little moment. 
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THE BEAUTIF UL HOMES OF OUR 


No. 1. 


Te particular design of this series of 
articles is to present to the public, 
at home and abroad, views of the beauti- 
ful homes of Utah—beginning with its 
metropolis. We have, besides, quite a 
classical object. It is to illustrate gener- 


ally, both in themé and picture, this Zion 


of the Western hemisphere—this Zion 
which ere another century has elapsed, 
may éclipse the glory of the Zion of the 
East, or at least be more enchanting to 
the modern mind than the sacred city of 
antiqué memory. 

For the opening picture we have chosen 
the fine .mansion and grounds of the 


Hon. William Jennings. This spot, 


may, ae be considered as the most 
historical of all the private homes of our 
western Zion. Here, in the old horti- 
cultural mansion of William C. Staines 
E:q., General Thomas L. Kane was 


‘lodged when he came to Utah in 1857, 


as President Buchanan’s agent of recon- 


ciliation at the time of the Utah war; | 
here,|\Governor Cumming and his lady 


first resided ; here, in their palatial man- 


‘sion, Mr. and Mrs. Jennings entertained 


for awhile the President of the United 
States (General Grant) with his wife and 


‘suite ; and, at a later date, when Presi- 


dent Hayes visited this city, the illustri- 


soldier, Sherman, in his large-heart- 


ed comprehension of the problem of our 
Territory, stole away from the Presiden- 
tial party to visit at his home, a represen- 


tative Mormon, with whose name he was 


familiar as one of the most successful 


men of the West. ‘But before enlarging 


upon the reminiscences of the fine man- 


- sions of our city, we may indulge ina gen- 
eral review of the interesting and pictur- ' 


esque subject before us. 


Glancing back upon the past, as we 


contemplate the present, we appreciate 


that there is a very singular society-his- . 


tory to connect with the views of the 


many fine and beautiful homes which | 
‘Salt Lake City presents to-day. The 


thought readily suggests itself that there 


is, in these architectural volumes, the in-. 
ner record of the lives of their builders ; 
and to the good wife of the home, em-. 
blemed reminiscences of a native culture 
inherited from other countries, but which 


was lost for awhile in the desert to which 


they came. And this is a view which 
may well afford a unique interest to the 
intellectual student of social problems, 
and one, which American statesmen could 
profitably consider in dealing with Utah 
affairs. In these beautiful monumental 
records of home-culture may be clearly 
read the fact that the people who set- 
tled these valleys were not semi-barbar- 
ians, nor the children of families of low 
unaspiring instincts. Indeed, this com- 
munity is not only a highly industrial 
one, but there is a deep vein of artistic 
talent in the people, and a general love 


of the beautiful which has already given | 


promise of the existence of a society in 
these valleys of great refinement. Gov- 
ernor Murray, the other day, observed to 
the writer that there were, in proportion, 
more good amateur artists in Salt Lake 
City than he had found in any other 
city in“ America. The same is true in 
other lines of art, besides painting; and 
this deep native love of the beautiful is 


- yearly stamping itself upon the homes, 
and by-and-by it may be also said that 


not in all America is there a city which 


will present, in proportion, so many fine 


and beautiful residences as the city of the 
Great Salt Lake. But let us take the 
reader back to the primitive days, and 
illustrate our Zion from the beginning in 
her epochs and developments. Here is 


‘a pictufe (taken from Wilford Woodruff’s 
journal) of the Pioneers sighting their 


Promise Land: 


‘¢ July 24th.—This is one of the most - 


important days of my life, and in the 
history of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. ° 

‘After traveling six miles through a 
deep ravine ending with the canyon, we 
came in full view of the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake; the land of promise, 


‘held in-reserve by God, as a resting place 


for his Saints. 


«We gazed in wondel and admiration up- 
on the vast valley before us, with the waters 


of the Great Salt Lake glistening in the 
sun, mountains towering to the skies, and 
streams of pure water running through 


the valley. It was the grandest view that 


we had ever seen till this moment. Pleas- 
ant thonghts ran through our minds at the 
prospect that, not many years hence, the 
house 6f Gid would béestablished in the 
mountains and exalted above the hills; 


while the valleys would be converted into 


orchards, vineyards and fruitful fields, 
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cities erected to the name of the Lord, 
and the standard of Zion unfurled for the 
gathering of the nations.’ 


And here were these pioneers of Mor. 


mon Israel in a Valley nearly thirty 


_ miles in diameter, circled by a chain of |. 
mountains; here, in a valley nearly five 


thousand feet above the level of the sea— 
‘* exalted above the hills ’’—yet belted by 
mountains with their everlasting caps of 
snow. It was indeed as the ‘‘ chambers 
of the Lord,” and the name which it pop- 
ularly | bore—the ‘Great Basin ”—was 
nearly as striking to the imagination as 
its prophetic name—dZion. 
_ The pioneers had chosen for the loca- 
tion of their Zion and her temples, the 
Great American Desert. But the ‘‘sol- 
itary *” were now to be ‘‘ made 
_giad,’’ the ** wilderness ’’ was to ‘‘ blos- 
som as the rose,’’ and the ‘‘ desert ’’ sud- 
denly to be converted into a ‘fruitful 
field.’’ These pioneers were about to 
make real the strange and highly colored 
picture. So much like the picture in an 
enchanted scene has been the transforma- 
tion which has since come over those 
desert valleys and canyons of the Rocky 
Mountains, that, for the last quarter of 
a century, the Mormons have been popu- 
larly described in nearly-every nation of 
the earth as that 
the ‘‘ desert to b asthe rose.”’ Look 
upon the Valley of the Salt Lake to- 
day as Spring opens, when the gardens 
and orchards are in one _uniyersal rose- 
blossom, and there never was a -pro- 
phetic picture more literally realized. 
The next view in the historical order is 
that of the planning of the city. The 
pioneers had been for several days on an 
exploring trip through the Valley. 
‘* After our return to the camp,’ 
Wilford Woodruff in his journals, ‘‘ Pres- 
ident Young called a council of the quor- 
um of the Twelve. There were nt: 
Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Wil- 
lard Richards, Orson Pratt, Wilford 
Woodruff, George A. Smith, Amasa Ly- 
man and Ezra T. Benson. 
‘© We walked from the north camp to 
about the centre between the two creeks, 
_ when President Young waved his hand 
and said: ‘ Here is the forty acres for the 
temple. 
fectly square, north and south, east and 
west. It was then moved and carried 
that the temple lot contain forty acres on 
the grcund where we stood. It was also 


uliar people who made , 


says . 


The city can be laid out per- 


| nals, 


‘moved and carried that the city be laid 


out into lots of ten rods by twenty each, 
exclusive of the streets, and into blocks 
of eight lots, being ten acres in each 


block, and one and a quarter in each lot. — 


‘Tt was. further moved and carried 
that each’ street be laid out eight rods 
wide, and that there be a side-walk on 
each ‘side, twenty feet wide, and that each 
house be built in the centre of the lot 
twenty feet from the front, that there 
might be uniformity throughout the ya | 
It was alsc moved that there be four pub- 
lic squares of ten acres each, to be laid 
out in various parts of the city for public 
grounds.”’ 

By the first of August (Sunday) the 
Pioneers had constructed the Bowery on 
Temple block, in which Heber C. Kim- 
ball was the first to preach. Orson Pratt 
followed in a discourse upon the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, attempting to prove 
that the location of Zion in the moun- 
tains by our people was the fulfillment. 

On the Monday, sg Pioneers com- 
menced laying out the city, beginnin 
with Bloch. In forming this 
block, forty acres appeared so large, that 
a council was held to determine whether 
or not it would be wisdom to reduce it 
one-half. Not being decided in their 
views, they held council again, two days 
later, when they gave as their matured 
opinions that they could not do justice 
to forty acres and that ten acres would be 
sufficient. 

the 13th,” says Woodruff’s jour- 
‘the Twelve in held council 
upon the laying out of the city. Each 


-one was to make choice of the b ocks that 


they were to settle their friends upon. 
President Young took the tiers of blocks 
south through the city; Brother Kim- 
ball’s runs north and north-west ; Orson 


Pratt, four blocks ; Wilford Woodruff, 


eight blocks ; George A Smith, eight, 
and Amasa Lyman, twelve blocks, ac- 
cording to the companies organized with 


On the next day, the quorum of the 
Twelve decided in council that the name 
of the city should be the ‘City of the 
Great Salt Lake.’ 

‘* Sunday, the 22nd, we helda general 
conference, when the public assembly re- 
solved to call the city, ‘ The City of the 
Great Salt Lake’.”’ 

No house is built in this initial prim- 
itive picture, but Zion in of 
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the psalmist is ‘‘ beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth;” and the 
apostle Orson Pratt gave to his brethren 
the pioneers excellent assurance that this 
was the beautiful situation of which the 
psalmist sung, and that it would become 
the joy of the whole earth. 

_ But to come down to the plain record 
of modern history, we have the fact that 
before the Pioneers returned to- Winter 
Quarters to bring on the body of the 
Church, the apostles laid off the City of 
the Great Salt Lake. There was neither 
a corps of surveyers nor of architects to 
build the City on a model plan ; but Na- 
ture herself was the constructor of the 
design which the very common sense of 
Brigham Young could hit off in a mo- 
ment. Thus Salt Lake City has been 
laid out upon as magnificent and pictur- 
esque a plan as that of any city in the 
_ world, either ancient or modern; while 
the formation of the country with its val- 


leys and mountains and the pyramidal. 


snows of boary Winter to pour down their 
pure and cooling rivulets in the Spring 
and Summer gave to the Pioneers the 
rarest opportunity that Nature could fur- 
nish. 

But all this is simply of Nature’s heat 
tiful picture and not of constructed homes 
—Nature’s Zion and not the Zion of arch- 
itectural magnificence. We have not in 
the picture as yet, the palatial mansion 
and grounds of William Jennings or the 
Walker Brothers nor the chaste idealistic 


homes of William S. Godbe. In fact, 


during the first epoch of the development | 


of our Territory, Salt Lake City was a 


Zion of small inelegent adobe houses but | 


magnificent orchards. The larger the 
house, the greater as a rule was its arch- 
itectural unsightliness, for every man built 
his own house, or at least devised its plan. 
The mission of the architect and artist 
had not yet begun, but withal Salt Lake 
City was a spot of beauty and joy in the 
West even to the stranger and Gentile. 
Here is a picture following as described 
’ by one of the early Californian gold dig- 
gers, inthe Mew York Tribune under 
date of July 8th, 1849: 

‘¢ The company of gold diggers which 
I have the honor to command, arrived 
here on the 3rd instant, and judge our 
feelings when, after some twelve hundred 


_ miles travel through an uncultivated de | 


sert, and the last one hundred miles dis- 
tance through and among lofty mountains, 


and narrow and difficult ravines, we found 
ourselves suddenly, and almost unex. 
pectedly, in a comparative paradise. * 

* * At first sight of all these signs of 


‘cultivation in the wilderness, we were 


transported with wonder and pleasure. 
Some wept, some gave three cheers, some 
laughed, and some ran and fairly danced 
for joy, while all felt inexpressibly happy 
to find themselves once more amid scenes 
which mark the progress of advancing 
civilization. We on amid scenes 
like these, expecting every moment to 
come to some commercial centre, some 
business point in this great metropolis of 
the mountains, but we were disappointed. 
No hotel, sign post, cake and beer shop, 
barber’s pole, market house, grocery, pro- 
vision, dry goods, or hardware store dis- 
tinguished one part of the town from an- 
other: not even a bakery or mechanic’s 
sign was anywhere discernible. 

‘‘Here, then, wassomething new ; an 
entire people reduced to a level, and all 
living by their labor—all cultivating the 
earth, or following some branch of phys- 
ical industry. At first I thought it was 
an experiment, an order of things estab-. 
lished purposely to carry out the prin- 
ciples of ‘socialism’ or ‘ Mormonism.’ 
In short, I thought it very much like 


Owenism personified. However, on in- | 


quiry, I found that a combination of 
seemingly unavoidable circumstances had 
produced this singular state of affairs. 
There were no hotels, because there had 
been no travel; no barber’s shops, be- 
cause every one chose to shave himself, 
and no one had time to shave his neigh- 
bor; no stores, because they had no 
goods to sell, nor time to traffic; no 
centre of business, because all were too 
busv to make a centre. 

‘‘There was abundance of mechanics’ 
shops, of dressmakers, milliners and 
tailors, &c.; but they needed no sign, 
nor had they time to paint or erect one, 
for they were crowded with business. 
Besides their several trades, all must cul- 


tivate the land, .or die, for the country | 


was new, and no cultivation but their 
own within a thousand miles. Every 
one had his own lot, and built on it; 
every one cultivated it, and perhaps a 
small farm in the distance. 

And the strangest of all was, that this 
great city, extending over several square 
miles, had been erected, and every house 


| and fence made, within nine or ten 
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months of the time of our arrival; while 
at the same time, good bridges were 
erected over the principal streams, and 
the country settlements extended nearly 
one hundred miles up and down the val- 
le 

Mormonsare not dead, nor is their 
spirit broken. And if! mistake not, there 
is a noble, daring, stern and democratic 
spirit swelling in their bosoms, which will 
people these mountains with a race of in- 
dependent men, and influence the destiny 


of our country and the world for a hun- | 
dred generations. In their religion they | 


seem charitable, devoted and sincere ; in 


their politics, bold, daring and deter-— 


mined ; in their domestic circle, quiet. af- 
fectionate and happy ; while in industry, 


skill and intelligence they have few equals, © 


and no superiors on earth. 


‘*I had many strange feelings while con- 


templating this new civilization, growing 


up so suddenly in the wilderness. I al- , 


most wished I could awake from my gold- 


en dream, and find it but a dream ; while | 
I pursued my domestic duties as quietly, . 


as happil y, and contentedly as this strange 
people.” 


W. Kelly, in his Excursions in Cali-— 


fornia in the Early Days,’’ says : 

‘*’The houses are small, principally 
adobes, built up only as temporary ee 
until the more urgent and important 
matter of inclosure and cultivation are at- 


tended to; but I never saw anything to. 


surpass the ingenuity of arrangement 
with which they are fitted up, and the scru- 


pulous cleanliness with which they are | 


kept. There were tradesmen and arti- 


zans of all descriptions,. but no regular 


stores or workshops, except forges. Still, 


from the shoeing of a horse tothe mend- | 
ing of a watch, there was no difficulty — 
experienced in getting it done as cheap 
and as well put out of hand as in any | 


other city in America. Notwithstanding 
the oppressing temperature, they were 
all hard at work at their trades, and 


abroad in-the fields, weeding, moulding, © 
and irigating; and it certainly speaks 


volumes for their energy and industry, to 


see the quantity ofland they have fenced 


in, and the breadth under cultivation, 


considering the short time since they 


funded the settlement in 1847." 


But primitive pictures of the commun-— 


ity reveal scarcely a touch of the beauti- 
ful in art, or that high culture of home 


which we expect to find in a 


can society. The scenes described are 
those illustrating a peculiar Isrelitish com- 
munity, whose admirable features of in- 
dustry and pure simple social life have 
never been surpassed by any colonists of 
a virgin country, not excepting the: Pil- 
grim Fathers who peopled New England ; 
nor did even those Puritans in ‘their his- 
tory show a better sustained purpose in 
founding a state upon a model plan, aim- 
ing for great social results, than cid the 
early settlers of these valleys. Hence to 
the visitors in that early period—who 
were themselves State-founders migrat- 
ing farther West—Salt Lake City bore 
markedly the character of an Israelitish 
Zion, or as.the correspondent of the New 
York Tribune expressed it, here he came 
face to face with Owenism personified. 

» In the first epoch of our ‘Territory, we 
find, then, an admirable type of primitive 
beauty; but the beautiful of the scene 
which everywhere met the eye was that 
of Nature herself, and the magnificence 
the primeval grandeur of the everlasting 
mountains that encompassed our Zion. 
The beauties and imposing effects of fine 
architectural works belong not to this 


first epoch ; neither were the people far 


enough advanced in material prosperity 
to manifest much home culture, or to 
surround themselves with the refinements 
of civilized life. But Nature bountifully 
made up to these Mormon State-founders 
more than isolation deprived them of, 
and gave tothem the magnificent ground- 
work of a city which they, or their chil- 
dren will possess, when Salt Lake City 


| shall have become one of the finest State- 


capitals in America. 

Art we see, then, at first gave to these 
valleys but little eo:bellishment, and the 
architecture of our Zion was of the poor- 
est kind. Scarcely a home in these val- 
leys was stamped with the features of 
beauty, nor were the idealities and poetry 


-of civilized life often met in the home 


circle. Such to be sure abounded in the 
memories and reminiscences of the peo- 
ple, which in-the advanced epochs was — 
to be marvelously unfolded, the signs of 
which we see to-day in the many fine 
mansions and beautiful homes which our 
magnificent city presents. 

While art, however, did but little to 
beautify these gorgeous valleys, and the 
possession of wealth in the hands of the 
people was as nothing, Nature and the _ 


marvelous industry of. the community 
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wrought wonders, and made the ‘‘ desert 
to blossom as the rose.” 

The whole community was possessed 
withthe Israelitish idea of receiving in- 
heritances. The inheritance of the citi- 
zen, as we have seen, was set off at an 
acre and a quarter on the original plan, 
but afterwards, when thte Bench lots were 
put into the market for sale, the home 
plat on the Bench was reduced to one 


half of the original area. Here was an 


opportunity for the masses of an emin- 
ently industrial people. Each citizen 
speedily planted numerous fruit-trees— 
principally peach, apricot, plum, and ap- 
ple trees, as this class of fruit obtained 
ready market in the mining ‘Territories 
which were fast growing uparound. Thus 
in a few years, the City of the Great Salt 
lake became famous asa city of orchards. 
The city also grew up on a model plan, 
as sagaciously arranged by Brigham as 
he stood and waved his hands on Temple 
Block. It was laid off ‘‘ perfectly square,” 
east, west, north and south. Thestreets 
were eight rods wide ; fine water courses 
ran on either side; shade trees were 
. planted along the side-walks, and were 
far more numerous and imposing than 
they are to-day, now fine architecture has 
somewhat dispensed with their service or 


_ lessened their enchantment ; the citizen’s | 


home was on his acre and a quarter, and 
nearly every lot was well planted with 
fruit trees, so that while the home may 
have been a rude dug-out, or at best a 
neat adobie cottage, once a year the city 
was embedded in a forest of foliage, ap- 
pearing to the delighted eye of the visit- 
ors like a city peeping out from a para- 
dise of primeval loveliness. As Spring 
opened, the whole city-scene, even to the 
native, who had become familiar with the 
sight, was that of one vast garland spread- 
ing over miles of country. Visitors to 
our Zion, after experiencing the ecstacy 
of the view, sent the fame of its won- 
drous beauty far and: wide; so that Salt 
Lake City became renowned in all the 
world for its modél rarity and primeval 
loveliness. The Colfax party on its first 
visit to our Zion, in 1865, was enchanted 
by the scene ; Colfax, Bowles, Richard- 
son and old Governor Bross all did full 
justice to our New Jerusalem of luscious 
fruit, notwithstanding the Colfax crusade 
against the peculiar institutions of the 
Mormon Zion. 

But in the second epoch, which we 


may colaidias to be the present one, ar- 
chitecture began to make its display in 
our city ; first, in fine merchant stores, 
and next in the mansions of those enter- 
prising men who, after having created 
the commerce of Utah, now devoted a 
fair portion of their wealth to build them- 
selves, in some instances, quite princely 
homes, thereby giving a touch of archi- 


_tectural grandeur to our city, enhancing 


the primitive taagnificence of Nature by 
the adornments of art. And the intelli- 


gent observer will readily appreciate that, © 


with the erection of these beautiful homes, 
a new social era began in these Valleys 
—an era which is fast leading us away 
from the very memory of the prititive 
conditions of our Territory : in fine, these 
homes bear the signs of the changes go- 
ing on in our Bocky Mountain civiliza- 
tion. 

In the order of development it should be 
observed that this architectural impor- 
tance of Salt Lake City began with the 
erection of costly merchant stores, and 
in this William Jennings was the leader 
with his: Eagle Emporium, which was 
quickly followed by the erection of God- 
be’s Exchange Buildings, while to the 
Walker Brothers must fairly be given the 
commencement of the building of palatial 
residences. But*in a commercial centre, 
mercantile buildings first attract the pub- 


. lic eye, and suggest the presence of civ- 


ilizing agencies at work, giving impor- 
tance and prosperity tothe country. And 
when, as was the case in the growth of 
Salt Lake City, the centre is locally one 
of isolation rather than of civilization, 


‘using the latter term with a conventional, 


not an zsthetic- meaning, the commercial 
importance for a long while preponder- 
ates. 

The signs of social progress find a 
quick record upon the erection of colos- 
sal merchant buildings; hence in de- 
scriptive magazine articles, presenting 
this oasis of the American Desert, we 
early met mention of Jennings’ Eagle 
Emporium, Godbe’s Exchange Buildings, 
and the Walker Brother’s great store; 
but as yet there has not been sufficient 
notice made of the many beautiful homes 
which Salt Lake City presents to-day, 
one of which is illustrated in this num- 
ber of our Magazine. Conspicuously 


also the princely mansions of the Walker 


Brothers claim their place in the archi- 


tectural unfolding of the metropolis of. 
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Utah; several: others of scarcely less 
grandeur, built at a later period by in- 
fixential Gentiles are also suggestive, 
giving as they do a cosmopolitian char- 
acter to the new epoch; ex-Delegate 
Hooper’s fine residence; the ‘‘Amelia 
Palaceé’’ as it was once styled, and the 
great houses built by Mayor Little and 
Apostle Cannon arealso princely, though 
their architecture is, perhaps, too much 
akin to our towering mountains to please 


the delicate taste; the colossal mansion 


of Mrs. Barratt brings us face to face with 
the solid magnificence of the English 
lady ; while the villa recently reared as 
the city home of William S. Godbe, of 
which E. L. T. Harrison is the designer, is 
one of the architectural poems of the 
West. 

The first mansion reared in Utah that 
could fairly claim the initial place under 
the classification of the ‘‘ beautiful homes 


_ of our city’’ was, undoubtedly, that of 


William C. Staines Esq. which has since 
been transformed into the princely resi- 
dence of the Hon. William Jennings. The 
grounds originally consisted of ‘two very 
fine garden lots, of an acre and a quarter 
each, so that the ample grounds with 
their delightful cottage, made quite a mark 
in the growth of the City. Mr. Staines 
was an English gentleman of considerable 
natural refinement, and love of culture. 
Home, to his chaste and artistic mind, 
was a thing of beauty; and horticulture 
being his profession his gardens were soon 
distinguished as the ornament of the lo- 
cality near Temple block. The first flow- 
ers for the market were grown in his 
garden ; and his orchard was a rare one 
and under high culture. Deviating some- 
what from the strict plan of the city, which 
was that every house should be erected in 
the centre of the lot, but only twenty 
feet from the front, Mr Staines built his 
neat mansion near the centre of his 
grounds, on the spot where now stands 
the Devereux house, and set out in front 
the finest of his orchard, consisting 
of the choicest fruit trees of every kind. 

About the year 1865, Mr. Staines sold 
this home to the late Joseph A. Young, 
eldest son of President Young, for $20,- 
ooo ; Mr Young also purchased the cor- 
ner lot of the block, thus enlarging the 
grounds to three lots. In 1867, Mr Jen- 
nings purchased the home and gardens of 
Joseph A. for $30.000. He afterwards 
bought out the Cooper property for $3,- 


ooo ; the Tripp property for $3.000; an- | 
other part of the block of Brigham Young 
for $3.000 ; and Omar Duncan’s lot for 


-$6.000. The grounds now aggregated 


over five full city lots, being more than 
half the block and the entire frontage of 
tue block on South Temple street. After 
the purchase of the property by Mr Jen- 
nings,it changed from its distinctive char- 
acter of gardens to ornamental grounds 
of a palatial residence ; while by the ad- 
dition of the adjacent lots it lost nothing 
of its former garden importance. The 
area in front of the mansion was cleared 
of the fruit trees and transformed into 
ornamental grounds with iron gates at the 
entrance and broad carriage ways sweep- 
ing up to the mansion, giving to the place 
quite an aristocratic appearance. The 
magnificent piece of property now con- 
sists »f the mansion, ornamental grounds, 
the finest kitchen garden in the Territory, 
besides grapery, hothouses, thoroughly 
appointed stable, and carriage house as 
seen in the picture of Devereux House. 
We pass from the view of the home to 
its historical reminiscences, going back to 
the days of its possession by William C. 


Staines for the foliowing episodes of Utah 


history. | 

At the time of the Utah war, when the 
country had becomesufficiently perplexed 
concerning President Buchanan’s blun- 
ders over Mormon affairs, a gentleman 
traveling under the name of Dr. Osborne 


\arrived in California, bound for Utah on 


a special mission from the President of 
the United States. From California he 
travelled with Amasa Lyman up through 
Southern Utah to this city, and his com- 
ing substantially ended the Mormon dif- 
ficulty of that time, for this Dr. Osborne © 
was none other than Col. Thomas L. Kane. 
Being sick, he was quartered at the home > 
of Elder Staines, where he was nursed for 
a few days; he then set out for General 
Johnston’s camp to prevail on Governor 
Cumming to enter the city in advance of 
the army. 

-The Governor left Camp Scott on the 
5th of March, en route for Salt Lake City, 
accompanied by Col. Kane and two ser- 
vants. As soon as he had passed the 
Federal lines, he was met by an escort of 
the Utah militia, and welcomed as Gover- 
nor of the Territory with military honors. 

On the rath of April they entered Salt 
Lake City in good health and spirits, es- 


_corted by the Mayor, marshal and alder- 
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men, and many other distinguished citi- 

Arrived at the residence of Elder 
Staihes, Governor. Young promptiy and 
frankly called upon his successor at the 
earliest possible moment,and they were in- 
troduced to each other by Col. Kane. 

‘¢Governor Cumming, I am glad to 
meet you!’ observed Brigham, with un- 
ostentatious dignity. 

‘* Governor Young, I am happy to meet 
you, sir !’’ responded his Excellency, 
warmly, at once impressed by the presence 
and spirit of the remarkable man before 
him. 

Thus in this home of our article these 
two Governors of Utah met and adjusted 
the war difficulty between the United 
States and this Territory. Here, in In- 
dian parlance, they smoked together the 

ipe of peace. 

Well, Governor Cumming,”’ said El- 
der Staines, after the interview wasended. 
‘¢ What do you think of President Young ? 
Does he appear to you a tyrant as rep- 
resented ?”’ 

‘‘ No, sir. No tyrant ever had a head 
on his shoulders like Mr. Young. He is 
naturally a very great man. I[ doubt 
whether many of your people appreciate 
him as a leader.’’ 

Three days after his entrance into the 
city, Governor Cumming officially noti- 
fied General Johnston that -he had been 
properly recognized by the people ; that 
he was in full discharge of his office, and 
that he did not require the presence of the 
troops. This substantially ended the Utah 
war and for awhile the Governor and his 
lady resided in the beautiful home of this 
review. 

Here, also, at a later date, after this 
property came into the possession of Mr. 
Jennings, a meeting was brought about 
by the tact of the merchant citizen be- 
tween President Young and a personage 
of far greater national importance than 
Governor Cumming. That personage 
was Secretary Seward. The visit of this 
famous statesman to our city, after survi- 
ving the tragedy which put our nation in 
‘mourning, will doubtless be remembered 
by many of our citizens, as also the very 
favorable impression which was made up- 
on the Secretary’s mind by the opportune 
visit. Notunlikely, that visit for a period 
counteracted some of the pernicious ef- 
fects of the Colfax visit at an earlier date; 
_and something of the pleasurable tone of 


Seward’s experience in the ‘‘ City of the 
Saints’? was due to the sagacious manage- 
ment of Mr Jennings. 

The Secretary dined at the house of the 
munifi¢ent merchant. Brigham, at the 
time, was away from home on a visit to 
the settlements; but Seward expressing a 
desire to meet the founder of Utah, Mr. 
Jennings invited the statesman to dinner 
again on Saturday, this being Thursday, 
promising the presence of Brigham Young. 
Seward was pleased with the arrange- 
ment, 2nd the appointment was made for . 
a private dinner and a cosy interview be- 
tween the two great men. Mr. Jennings 
thereupon telegraphed to President Young 
and was answered by him that he ac- 
cepted the appointment to dine with Mr. — 
Seward at Jennings’ house. The Satur- 
day came; the famous personages met 
and dined and drank wine together. Mr. 
Jennings, on all notable occasions, cul- 
tivates the style ot the English table,espec- 
ially that prolonged intercourse of guests, 
so pleasing both to the genial nature of 
the gentleman of societv and the luscious © 
self-love of the epicure ; so that the foun- 
dér of Utah and the illustrious American 
statesman could have met nowhere to 
better advantage for rehearsal of national 
reminiscences and the exchange of per- 
sonal courtesies than at the epicurian 
table of William Jennings. Brigham 
Young, too, had an infinite tact in con- 
versation. He was not the man to play 
the character of august priest and oracle 
to a Seward. He was simply an histor- 
ical American meeting one not more his- 
torical than himself; and Seward was 
quite conscious that Brigham was his 
equal. National affairs rather than the 
‘¢ Mormon problem’”’ formed the topic 
of conversation. Brigham sustained the 
conversation of several hours with his 
marvellous natural sagacity, ever. and 
anon putting in his wise appreciative 
views of national policy which at length 
he climaxed with a fine compliment to 
Seward. Drawing back from the table, 
he enquired admiringly: ~ 

‘* Mr. Seward, how is it possible that 
you can carry the multitudinous affairs 
of this vast republic so perfectly and con- 
nectedly 1 in your head?’’ ; 

7 Young,” replied the statesman, 
‘‘ my /life training has made me as much 


_at home in the complex affairs of the na- — 


tion as you are as the religious leader of 
a people ! ”’ 
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Secretary Seward afterwards visited 
President Young at his office ; but the in- 
terview at the house of Mr. Jennings 
was the marked historical meeting be- 
tween these two famous personages. 

A few years afterwards, General Phil. 
Sheridan and staff come to Utah to plant 
another military post in our Territory. 
At the time, it was apprehended by the 
Government that the Mormons would re- 
sist the rigorous measures which were then 
contemplated. President Grant, promp- 
ted by vice-President Colfax, had _ re- 
solved to end forever the dominance of 
the Mormon authorities over this Terri- 
tory. . 

First, General Will Shaffer was appoint- 
ed Governor ; next James B. Mc Kean was 
chosen as the proper person to occupy 
the then very important position of Chief 
Justice; but before prosecution com- 
menced in the Courts against Brigham 
Young. and others, General Phil. Sheri- 
dan was sent out by President Grant to 
view the situation and to strengthen the 
military department here. Immediately 
on his arrival, General Sheridan was sur- 
rounded by the most active Anti-Mor- 
mons, who saw the prospect of our Ter- 
ritory being placed under martial law. 


_The arrest of Brigham Young, 


Wells, and others were already anticipa 
ted,"as was the abolishing of the Utah 
militia, the latter being one of the mili- 


tary measures discussed in the councils — 


held in the Governor’s room. It. was 
thought that such events would provoke 
the Mormons into the commission of some 
overt act of rebellion or at least resistance 
to the Federal authority. Probably Pre- 
sident Grant, himself, at the time, desired 
to place our ‘Territory under a semi-mili- 
tary rule; it is certain that Governor 
Shaffer directed all his movements to that 


end. But Phil. Sheridan was not insen-| 


sible to the social influence of the Mor- 
mon people. Like General Sherman 
afterwards, he stole away from the Anti- 


Mormon circle, which fain had captured | 


him, to enjoy an hour’ssocial intercourse 
in the elegant home of Mr. Jennings. 
Here, though our merchant citizen had 
been a polygamist, the General met 
nothing suggestive of the necessity of 
harsh measures to be applied to.Mormon 
society. Here was a home of refinement 
and wealth, with an estimable lady pre- 
siding over it who had united two 
branches of her husband’s family together 


as her own. General Sheridan -was sus- 
ceptible to this home influence. Mor- 
mon society, after all, was not barbaric. 
The peopte had made the wilderness blos- 
som as the rose; but this was not the whole, 
nor the most promising to the eye of an 
intelligent visitor. Here, in a Jennings 
and a Hooper, the one a native Amer- 
ican, thc other English, Sheridan saw 
growing up, representative of the Mor- 
mons, wealthy society men who belonged 
naturally to the commercial progressive 
class rather than to the hierarchal orders; — 
and it is a social axiom, heid by practical 
men of the world as well as by Statesmen, 
that the class who represent wealth and 
social independence are the best hostages 
of civilization. President Grant had 
positively instructed Sheridan to take 


‘ccunsel with Mr. Godbe and his 


friends, so the General himself stated, 
and now, when reconnoitering on our 
social basework, he saw other strong in- 
dependent men, who, while remaining 
inside the pale of the Church, were, in 
their social potency, outside of all priestly. 
dominance. With sucha view, General 
Sheridan honored William Jennings, and 
it is a similar appreciation which has led © 
so many illustrious personages in latter 
years to visit the homes of Hooper and © 
Jennings, even when they have not so 
condescended to the President of the 
Church; nor is it too much to say that 
those visits have brought Mormon society 
into better repute both in America and 
Europe. 

At length the President of the United 
States himself visited our Zion. There 
was considerable sensation in the idea of 
General Grant and Brigham Young meet- 
ing. Grant had conquered the South, 
and he had undertaken during his admin- 
istration to conquer Mormondom ; Brig- 
ham had founded the strangest colony 
that the colonizing Anglo-Saxon race has 
brought forth. It was impossible for two 
such men to meet without both of them 
esteeming the meeting as something 
of an event in their lives. They had 
measured the other’s strength of grone 
acter, the one in the action of his gov- 
ernment, the other in the immobility of 
his destiny. Brigham had despised Buc- 
hanan ; but he had submissively allowed 
himself to be arrested under the admin- 
istration of Grant, yet with the marvelous 


‘consciousness that not even Grant could 
conquer the Destiny which had made 
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the man Brigham a colossus in the age. 

It was in the early part of October, 
1875, that President Grant and wife, with 
a party of friends and relatives, journeyed 
to Salt Lake City. President Young and 
a select party, representing the munici- 
pal authorities of Salt Lake City, pro- 
ceeded by special train to Ogden, to meet 
and welcome them. The meeting ofthe 
two Presidents was simple but impres- 
- sive. 

‘¢ President Grant,’’ said Brigham, 
when they met and shook hands on the 
cars, ** this is the first time I have had 
the honor of meeting a President of my 
country.” | 

Grant acknowledged the occasion more 
by his manner than in words. He could 
say nothing so appropriate as Brigham’s 
simple address to him. | 

The Presidential party remained in 
Salt Like City but a day anda half. The 
Presideut and his wife gave audience at 
the Walker Huse to ladies and gentle- 
men of the city, but excepting a call upon 
a relative, the only home he visited in 
this city was that of William Jennings. 

On their way to the train, the President 
and his party drove up to Devereux 
House and alighted. Here they tarried for 
nearly an hour. The President drank 
wine with the wealthy Mormon merchant 
and encouraged a cordial social spirit 


which ‘he could not have done in the | 


home of a Mormon apostle ;—at least he 
would not have done so, which was sig- 
nificantly exemplified in the meeting be- 
tween him and President Young. 
_ Mr. Jennings and his daughters, Jane 
and Priscilla, when in Washington, re- 
turned the visit and were received with 
particular consideration by the President 
and his wife. When they were leaving, 
Mrs. Grant sent a bouquet down to the 
coach to the young ladies. Their father 
got the bouquet preserved at Philadelphia, 
and it is still treasured in Devereux House 
as a souvenir of the exchange of visits be- 
tween President Grant and wife and the 
Jennings’ family. 

Mr. William S. Godbe was at an earlier 
date received in like manner by President 
Grant. Such examples afford proot of 
the fact that though anti- Mormon delega- 
tions sent to Washington may be encour- 
agingly patted on the back by members of 
Congress, yet after all these representative 
society-men, who have come up from the 
Mormon peoffte, are esteemed as the 


| best guarantee that Utah and the United 


States will by and by come into family 
harmony. 3 

A similar view may be taken of amore | 
recent yisit of General Sherman in the 
Hayes party. It will be remembered 
that two committees offered to do the 
honors to President Hayes on his visit to 
our city. The one was that of the City 
Council ; the other that headed by Gov- 
ernor Murray. The latter was accepted ‘ 
but President Taylor, with aselect party, 
also went to Ogden by special train to 
receive President Hayes. On their way 
to the city General Sherman enquired 
for his ‘‘ friend Jennings,’’ whom he 
presently met with much warmth of man- 
ner, and soon the two were in cosy con- 
versation. During the journey, some 
disparaging remarks were madé about the 
Mormons by the Governor’s party which 
General Sherman rebuked. 

‘* You must not attempt to tell me any- 
thing against this people,” he said, ‘I 
know all about them.” 

And then the General expatiated upon 
what the Mormons had done in the West 
and of their great service to the nation. 
Their religion aside, this is the proper 
view of the people; and no man could 
speak with better point on the question 
than General Sherman, one of the found- 
ers of California. | 

The Presidential party were scarcely 
two hours in the city when General Sher- 
man with ladies stole away to visit the 
home of his ‘‘friend Jennings.’’ Mrs. 
Hayes afterwards expressed her regrets to 
Mrs. Jennings that she was not’ one of 
the party ; for the ladies had spoken to 
her enthusiastically of their visit to Dev- 
ereux House. 

Many distinguished persons from abroad 
have also honored Devereux House with 
their presence. The Japanese Embassy - 
came down and drank wine with the mer- 
chant prince. The wife of Sir John 
Franklin was several times entertained 
by Mrs. Jennings. Lady Franklin ex- 
pressed great delight in finding a home 
in Utah so like the elegant homes of her 
nativé England. She was charmed with 
the English style of the family and espec- 
ially interested in Mrs. Jennings and her 
daughters. During her stay, our mer- 
chant citizen took Lady Franklin to the 
Lake and other places of local note. 

Among the many distinguished visitors 
may be named Lord Dufferin, Governor 
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of Canada and his Countess ; but enough 
has been said of the historical memories 
of Devereux House, illustrating the rare 
social influence which these beautiful 
homes of our city exercise over the 


minds of visitors who are equally con- 


scious as our own people that not long 
since this spot where now is found the 
Zion of the Mormons was marked on 


the map asa part of the Rmerican Des- 
ert! 


Mrs. Jennincs AND FamiLy. 
Mrs. Priscilla Paul Jennings was born 


March 25th, 1838, in the borough, now . 


the city of Truro, parish of Kenwyn, 
County of Cornwall, England. Her fa- 
ther, William Paul, now of Salt Lake City, 


was born May and, 1803, in the parish of 


St. Agnes, County of Cornwall, England. 
He was an architect and builder by pro- 
fession in his native county ; and in Utah 
among the principal of his architectural 
works may be named Jennings’ Eagle Em- 
porium and Devereux House. 

Mr. Paul joined the Mormon Church 
about the year 1845, when Mrs. Jennings 
was seven years ofage. His family were, 
therefore, trained up in the faith of the 
Mormon Church. Previous to joining the 
Saints, he was a Methodist local preach- 


er and a class leader. He bore the 


reputation of being a pious good-living 


man, and sustained a highly respectable - 


social standing in his native county. 
The mother, Elizabeth Goyne Paul, 
was born March 13, 1804, in the parish 


of St Agnes, county of Cornwall, Eng- 


land. She was an excellent pious woman 
and a kind friend to every one. In Liver- 
pool her house was ever open to the 
Saints, and the emigrants going on ship 
board had often cause to bless her. The 
family residence was also constantly full 
of the Traveling Elders. _ 

There were eight children in the. fam- 
ily, foursons and four daughters. Mary 
Jane marfied Mr. James Linforth, the then 
chief clerk of the Liverpool office. Un- 


_ der his able a the emigrational 


business of the Church reached a very 
perfect condition. It was he who brought 
the business department of the European 


mission out of chaos into order. He was 


a man of exquisite refinement, of a keen 
brilliant intellect, with considerable liter- 


ary culture. His work—‘‘ Route from 
Liverpool to the Great Salt Lake,’’ illus-: 


trated, is even to day the most complete 


book in existence upon the Mormons, 
their settlements, exodus and emigration. 
For over twenty years he has been known 
as one of the principal men of California, 
and is one of the leading merchants of 
San Francisco at the present time. His 
wife, Mrs. Jennings’ sister, is a lady of 
rare refinement and an excellent woman. 
We remember her and her husband with 
great respect. 

Another sister of Mrs. Jennings’ mar- 
ried our esteemed citizen, Mr. H. W. 
Naisbitt, but she is now dead. The third 
sister, Susan Paul, is now Mrs. Brooks of 
this city. Father Paul’s whole family 
emigrated to Utah, but Mrs. Linforth, at 
an early day, about 1857, left with her 
husband for California ; she is still living. 
_ The subject of this sketch, Mrs. Priscilla, 
emigrated with her parents to Utah in 
the year 1854, and in 1855 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Jennings. Of his first mar- 
“riage with Miss Jane Walker, in St Joseph, 
through which relationship he became 
acquainted with the Mormons and was 
led to Utah before joining the Church, 
we have spoken in the biographical sketch 
of Mr. Jennings, published in the last 
numberof this magazine. Our merchant 
citizen had, therefore, two wives. 
Being called on a mission to Carson Val- 
ley with a number of others, he was ac- 
companied by his second wife ; and their 
company was the first that crossed down 
the Humboldt that season. The Indians 
had been very troublesome that year, but 
the company of missionaries with their 
wives got through all safe. This wasal- | 
so the year of the Utah famine, and their 
supplies of provisions were estimated as 
barely enough per family to last them to 
Carson Valley. They had not gone far 
before Governor Young, in consequence 
of the famine, released all the prisoners 
then in the Penitentiary, on condition of 
their leaving the Territory for California. 
The Governor sent the released after the 
company, with instructions for each fam- 
ily to take one of them to provision on 
the way. One of the released prisoners 
fell to the lot of Mr. Jennings, who with 
his young wife generously provided for 
him on the journey out of what was con: 
sidered their scant rations. This. benev- 
olence appeared to them providentially 
rewarded, for their supplies seemed not 
to diminish, which was often, on the way, 
the subject ‘of wonder and conversation 


|} between Mr. Jennings arf his wife. Of 
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course there was no miracle in the case. 
That which to Mrs. Jennings is a marvel 


to this day, is doubtless to be explained 


by the simple law of human nature, that 
the very exercise of our benevolence more 


than half supplies our own wants.—a’ 
beautiful law of life by which the rich. 


may abundantly profit in observing. It 
is as truly a Christian doctrine, as it is a 
philosophical law that he who giveth 1s 
more blessed than he who receiveth. 

While in Carsén Valley, Mr. Frank W. 
Jennings was born, February 25th, 1857. 
He is the eldest son of the subject of this 
sketch, and is now a member of the great 
commercial firm of Jennings & Sons. 

After being on this pioneer mission 
eighteen months, the family prepared for 
their return to Salt Lake City. It may 
be observed, by the way, that this episode 
In their livesentitle Mr. William Jennings 
to rank as one of the founders of Nevada, 
as well as of Utah, and to Mr. Frank Jen- 
ningsa peculiar State distinction attaches, 
he being one of the first native born sons 
of Nevada. 

In this early period of her married life, 
Mrs. Priscilla Jennings was a principal 
personage in the action of a number of 
romantic incidents, as well as the usual 
hardships which attend pioneer families 
in their career of State-founding, among 
which were some thrilling Indian adven- 
-tures on the way home, it being at the 
_ time of the Utah war. 

After the return of the people of this 
Territory from their exodus South, the 
two branches of the Jennings’ lived to- 
gether in most perfect harmony in one 
house, —first 


Walker Hotel. It was this family resi- 
dence that the -Colfax party visited in 
1865. Thetwo Mrs. Jennings were to 
each other as affectionate, considerate 
sisters, the distinction of first and second 
wife never being made by their husband, 
and so much were the children regarded 
as one family, that even their city visitors 
hardly knew which of these companion 
wives was the mother of the different 
_ children met in this harmonious home 
circle. Thus united, the family removed 


to Devereux House, where the two wives 
lived together in sisterly bonds until the 
death of Mrs. Jane, about eleven years 
ago, wheh Mrs. Priscilla became as mother 
to both branches, fostering for some 
— tll “ death, the babe which the 


in their old family resi | 
dence, near the spot where now stands the 


life. 


first Mrs. Jennings left to uer motherly 


care. 

The children of the first wife were 
eleven, and of the second fourteen. Of 
Mrs. Jane Jennings’ children, there are 
still five living,—namely, — Thomas. Jane, 
Isaac, William and May. Of the second 
Mrs. Jennings’ children there are nine 
living,—namely,—Frank, Joseph, Pris- 
sie, James, Emma, Walter, Clarence, 
Harry and Harold. 

The education of both branches of the 
family has been well attended to, and en- 
couraged by the father, who takes quite 
an enthusiastic delight in the accomplish- 
ments of his daughters, and pride in the 
commercial efficiency of his sons. Thom- 
as, the eldest son, was educated in Salt 
Lake City under the tuition of Professor 
Carl G. Maeser, and at Lincoln School, 
San Francisco; Frank, Isaac and Joseph 
were educated at the military school at 
Benecia, California ; William is now at 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Boston ; 
while the four younger sons— Walter, Clar- 
ence, Harry and Harold are at present in 
the rudimentary schools of this city. 

But the romance of social interest is 
ever around the daughters. In the first 
place we will present Mrs. Jennings’ own 
view of the young ladies. She says: 

‘‘We believe in the old English styte, 
that is, in not letting our young girls go 
out into society too soon, but to keep 
them girls and let them study and im- 
prove themselves. I believe in teaching 
them all kinds of house work, cooking 
and everything else, so that they may 
know how to make a poor man a good 
wife as well as a rich one. [I go on the 
principle that if you know how to do 
anything, you also know when it is done 
right.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that the basis of 
the education of Mr. Jennings’ children, 
both sons and daughters, has been that 
of usefulness in the substantial duties of 
Nor is this solid -practical training 
detrimental to the love of rare culture; . 
hence several of his daughters, Miss Pris- 
sie in particular, have made quite a mark 
for their accomplishments, even in fash- 
ionable society. Ofthe daughters, | Mrs. 
Jennings says : | 

‘‘ The girls are different i in their styles. 
The eldest, Jane, is a sweet girl, but 
more domesticated than brilliant in fine 
arts. She makes a geod wife, is a loving 
and kind sister and an affectionate daugh- - 
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ter. She is: Hheloved by all. She prefers 
home friends to outside friends ; loves 
home more than society ; isa good house- 


keeper and can do anything to make 
home comfortable. Prissie, the second 


daughter, is different. She is a lover of 
fine arts, and a lover of company and 
society. They have both travelled a 
great deal.” 

The faridamental education of these 
two young ladies was received at Salt 
lake City under the best of teachers ; but 
Miss Prissie has also studied music and 
painting under first class teachers in 
California and Boston. 


In Devereux House, there are a num- | 


ber of the paintings of Miss Prissie, 


several’ of them being quite excel-~ 
-lent; her coloring is very good. Her 


painting master tells her, if she would de- 


her time to painting she would be- 


come, an artist. But her best forte is 
music, and her love tnclines most to that 
beautiful art. The two younger daugh- 
ters, Emma-and Mv, who are not yet 
fifteen years old, are also quite skilled in 
a minor elass of painting. They have 
painted the family china, and many are 
the adorning touches of their - artistic 
hands to. beseen in their home. 

Miss Prissie first studied vocal music in 
1875, with:Mrs. Judge Ha mh in Salt 
Lake City, for a period of one vear and 
a half. She next- studied for ‘eighteen 
months in this city at the school of the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, ander the care 
of Miss De Voti, an Italian lady.: This 
part of her musical training doubtless 
gave the Italian style and expression 
which embellish her execution ; and her 
finishing teachers have. brought her up 
nearly to the professional mark of super- 
ior excelfence. 
four months at Boston under Mrs. Saw 
yer, a musical teacher of considerable 
reputation. Herteachers, sensible of the 
quality of her voice and rare powers of 
expression, have repeatedly urged her to 
adopt the musical. profession, believing 
that she would in due-time obtain great 
reputation‘as a professional singer. Sh> 
is skilled both inthe operatic and ora- 
torical school of music ; and, what is de- 
cidedly uncommon in a young lady, she 
excels in the oratorio. She sings the 
arias of the “ Messiah’* with fine style 
and elaborate execution; losing nothing 
of the beauty of theme and delicate mod- 


- ulation which rank the aria as a chef-d’ | 


She was a studént for 


auvre of nbiiekd art; but she is even still 
better in the recitative. Our great com- 


; posers of the oratorio pride themselves in 


their recitatives, for this species of com- 


- position possesses what in the poem we 


class as the epic elements of art and song. 


‘The recitative is essentially declamatory 


and prophetit, and always rises to the sub- 
linity of the musical theme. There are 
but few, even of the greatest singers, who 
are equal tothe recitative ; while many 
can sing the aria, notwithstanding its 
more elaborate execution. Miss Prissi¢ 
Jennings astonished us with her, fine de- 
clamatory rendering of several of the so- 
prano recitatives from the Messiah ; and — 


lt is paying her a compliment, that any 


great professional artist might be proud 
of, to ts that she can sing very effec- 


| tively the recitatives of Handel's 1 immor- 


tal work. 
On the 19th of July of she ssrnisial 


_year, Miss Prissie reached the 


twenty-first year ofherage. The event was 


celebrated by a grand birthday reception 
at Devereux House ; the company con- 


sisting of the creme de la creme of our 


| local society.. Chief amiong the guests 
' were President John Taylor, George Q. 


Cannon and Joseph F. Smith ; ence 


_John E Smith with his daughter, and 


others officers-of Fort Douglas with their 


wives; of the representative personages 
of the city——Mrs. M. M. Barrett; S. P. 
 Teasdel, Esq ; Bankers McCornick, Jones 


and L. $ Hills; Major H. Hili, Supt. 


Horn Silver | Co. ; Capt. 


Lawrence ; Gen. H. B Clawson. Col. 

G. Webber, Col S. R. -Winder, oer 
Lieut. Willard Young from West Point. 
Nearly all were by their 
wives. The reporter of the Salt Lake 
Herald the next morning thus described 


the brilliant affair : 


‘* As soon as:daylight had disappeared, 


the beautiful grounds in front of Mr. — 


to the brilliantly lighted house. By half 


Jennings’ residence, and on either side, 
presented a fairy picture from the illu 
mination proceeding from numberless 
Chinese lanterns profusely scattered in 


all directions. At either side of the en- 


trance to the. grounds were placed two_ 
engine headlights, which cast a bright — 
light across: the graveled roads leading up 


| past eight carriages had commened to ar- 


rive, and the 


better be imagined than told; disappeared 
into the rooms — to reappear in the 


s, whose nunfbers can 
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parlors and. on the many promenades | 


leading in all directions through the 
beautifully kept and well laid out grounds. 
Those favored with invitatiors did not 
cease to arrive until 10.30. In the mean- 
time dancing was inaugurated on the 
west side of the house, where a nice floor 
had been laid down, with accommoda- 
tions for four sets. What with the de- 
—lightful music, the cool air, and the 


charmingly appareled and beautiful young 


ladies, and the gallant young cavaliers, 
it was a picture to. behold only in the ut- 
- most admiration. The parlors were oc- 
cupied mainly by those whose years had 
robbed them ofimach of the lightness of 
youth, and had left staid wisdom in its 
place. 

A sumptuous repast, the profuseness ‘of 
_ which made it more magnificent, was the 
crowning part of the splendid whole. 

“It was not until after twelve that the 
guests began to leave, and as they did so, 
adjectives of praise and of admiration 


were so profuse that it would be impos- 3 


sible to think of recording them. 


The fete was given in honor:of Miss 


Prissie Jennings, the anniversary of 


whase birthday the magnificent affair 
commemorates, and with congratulations 
to the young lady and words of praise 
and admiration for the magnificent hos- ' 
the | 
guests reluctantly departed from this 
| and another of the local ministers having 


pitality of Mr. and Mrs. Jennings’ 


scene of pleasure and beauty.”’ 


But to the historian the social features | 


most interesting, and which characterizes 


all Mr. Jennings’ grand receptions, is the 


harmonious commingling of representa- . 


tive personages of all classes of Utah 
society, both Mcrmon and Gentile. In 
this respect, Mr. Jennings has been at 
once an innovator and a proper social 
examplar ; and by and by, when this har- 
monious commingling of our citizens shall 
have become the order of the day, instead 
of the exception, it will be noted for him, 
as a capital historical mark, that it was 
William Jennings who established in 
Utah this common law of civilized so- 
ciety. 


KINSHIP IN NATURE. 
The poor beetle that we tread upon 


In as 
Ia in the minute, we see 

footsteps ot of 


These geet its hustre to an insect’ 
And His throne upon the world 
| Cowrsr. 


SKETCH OF THE EARLY DAYS OF 
PRESIDENT JOHN TAYLOR. 


AN EPISODE OF Mormon 
History. | 


)RESIDENT JOHN TAYLOR was 
born in Winthrop, Westmoreland 
County, England, November st, 1808. 
He received a common school education, 
and remained in his native country until 
about the year 1832, when he rejoined his 
father’s family in Canada, to which prov- 
ince they had emigrated two years piev- 
iously.. Before leaving England he joined 
the Methodist Church, and was made a lo- 
cal preacher i in that body. Shortly after 
arriying in Canada, he made the acquain- 
tance ot, and married, Miss Leonora Can- 
non, who had left England for Canada as 
a companion to the wife of the Secretary — 
of the Colony, but with the intention of 
returning. She was a Godfearing woman, 
a daughter of Captain Cannon ot the Isle 
of Man, and sister of the father of George 
Q. Cannon. ‘They settled in the city of 
Toronto and there they first heard the 
preaching of the Gospel of the Latter Day 
Church. under the inspired ministry of 
Parley P. Pratt. 
At this point, —illustrative of his his- 


tory and character,—it is worthy of. note 


that John Taylor had already made a dis- 
tinguishing mark in the Methodist church 
of ‘foronto as a religious reformer. He 


boldly preached some apostolic doc- 
trines .very consonant with his subse- 
quent Mormon faith, but which were 
deemed innovative and heretical by the — 


| regular Methodist ministry, John Taylor 


and his compeer were brought to trial be- 
fore a ministerial body ; but they refused 
to recant their Gospel truths: This in- 
cident throws considerable light upon the 
transformation of President Taylor from 
a Methodist local minister to a Mormon 
Apostle. Parley P. Pratt in his Auto- 
biography speaks of a little congregation 
of Gospel truth-seekers in ‘Toronto, 
among whom he found Mr. ‘Taylor and his 


| wife ; and Mr. Taylor is brought into the 


Mormon Apostle’s narrative as one ‘of 


| the ministerial leaders of this little con- 


gregation of Methodist reformers. We 
cannot do better than to let Parley P. 
Pratt for awhile continue the narrative re- 
lative to his mission to Canada, and the | 
conversion of the Apostolic subject of 
this sketch which of itself forms quite an 
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important episode in the history of the 
Latter Day Church. Parley says: 

‘¢ It was now April; | had retired to 
rest one evening at an early hour, and 
was pondering my future course, when 
there came a knock at the door. I arose 
and opened it, when Elder Heber C. Kim- 
ball and others entered my house, and 
being filled with the spirit of prophecy, 
they blessed me and my wife and prophe- 
sied as follows: * * * 

‘* Arise, therefore, and go forth in the 
ministry, nothing doubting. Take no 
thought for your debts; nor the necessa- 
ries of life, for the Lord will supply you 
with abundant means for all things. 

‘¢ Thou shalt go to Upper Canada,even 
to the City of Toronto, the capital, and 
there thou shalt find a people prepared 
for the fulness of the Gospel, and they 
shall receive thee, and thou shalt organ- 
ize the Church among them, and it shall 
spread thence into the regions round 
about, and many shall be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth and shall be filled 
with joy ; and from the things growing 
out of this mission, shall the fulness of the 
Gospel spread into England, and cause a 
great work to be done in that land.” 

Parley P. Pratt immediately started on 
his Apostolic mission and reached the 
Falls of Niagara sometime jn the month 
of April, 1836. Continuing his narra- 
tive he says : : | 

Leaving the Falls we continued our 
journed for a day or two on foot, and as 
the Sabbath approached we halted in the 
neighborhood of Hamilton, and gave out 
two or three appointments for meetings 
Brother Nickerson now left me to fill 
these appointments, and passed on to his 
home, -in a distant part of the province. 

I preached to the people, and was kind- 
ly entertained till Monday morning, 
when I took leave and entered Hamilton, 
a flourishing town at the head of Lake 
Ontario ; but my place of destination was 
Toronto, around on the north side of 
tne lake. If I went by land I would have 
a circuitous route, muddy and tedious to 
go on foot. The lake had just opened, 
and the steamers had commenced plying 
between the two places; two. dollars 
would convey me to Toronto in a few 
hours, and save some days of laborious 
walking ; but I was an eutire stranger in 
Hamilton, and also in the province ; and 
money I had none. Under these cir- 
cumstances I pondered what I should do. 


I had many times received answers. to 
prayers in such matters; but now. it 
seemed hard to exercise faith, because I 
was among strangers and entirely. uti- 
known. The Spirit seemed to whisper to 
me‘ to try the Lord and see if anything 


was hard for Him that I might know 


and trust Him under all circumstances. 


I retired to a secret place in a forest and 


me to cross the lake. 
Hamilton and commenced to chat with 


some of the people. I had not tarried 
many minutes before I was accosted by 


a stranger, who inquired my name and 


where I was going. He also asked if I 


did not want some money. I said yes. 


He then gave me ten dollars and a letter — 


of introduction to John Taylor, of Tor- 
onto, where I arrived the same evening. 

Mrs. Taylor received me kindly. and 
went for her husband, who was busy in 
hismachineshop. ‘lo them I made known 
my errand to the city, but received little 
direct encouragement. I took tea with 
them, and then sought lodgings at a pub- 
hic house. | , 

In the morning 1 commenced a regular 
visit to ‘each of the clergy of the place, 
introducing myself and my errand. I 


was absolutely refused hospitality, and — 


denied the opportunity to preach in any 


of their houses or congregations. Rather - 


an unpromising beginning, thought I, 
considering the prophecies on my head 
concerning Toronto. However, nothing 
daunted, I applied to the Sheriff for the 


prayed to the Lord for money to enable - 
I then entered 


use of the Court. House, and then to the 


authorities for a public room in the mar- 
ket place; but with no better success. 
What could, I domore? I had exhausted 
my influence and power without effect. I 
now repaired to a pine grove just out of 
town, and, kneeling down, called on the 
Lord, bearing testimony to my unsuccess- 


ful exertions ; my inability to open the > 


way ; at the same time asking Him in the 
name of Jesus to open an effectual door 
for His servant to fulfil his mission in 
that place. | 

I then arose and again entered: the 
town, and going to the house of John 
Taylor, had placed my hand on my bag- 
gage to depart from a place where I could 


do no good, when a few inquiries on the 


part of Mr. Taylor, inspired by a degree 
of curiosity or of anxiety, caused a few 
moments’ delay, during which a lady: by 
the name of Walton entered the house, 
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and, being an acquaintance of Mrs. Tay- 
lor’s, waS soomengaged in conversation 
in an adjoining room. I overheard the 
following : 

*Mrs. Walton, Iam glad to see you ; 
there is.a gentleman here from the Unit- 
ed States who says the Lord sent him to 
this city to preach the gospel. He has 
applied in vain to the clergy and to the 
various authorities for opportunity to ful- 
fill his mission, and is now about-to leave 
the place. He may be a man of God ; I 
am sorry to have him depart.” 

‘‘ Indeed ! ” said the lady; ‘‘ well, now 
I umderstand the feelings and spirit which 
orought me to your house at this time. 
I have beea busy over the wash tub and 
too weary to take a walk; but I felt im- 
pressed to walk-out. I then thought I 
would make a call on my sister, the other 
side of town ; but passing your door the 
spirit bade me come in; but | said to myself, 
I will go in when I return ; but the spirit 
said: go in now I accordingly came in, 
and I am thankful that [did so. Tell 
the stranger he is welcome to my house. 
I am a widow, but have a spare room and 
bed, and food in plenty. He shall have 
a home at my house, and two large rooms 
to preach in just when he pleases. Tell 
him I will send my son John over to pilot 
him to my house, while I go and gather 
my relatives and friends to come this very 
evening and hear him talk ; for I feel by 
the spirit that he isa man sent by the 
Lord with a message which will do us 
good. 

The evening found me quietly seated 
at her house, in the midst of a number of 
listeners, who were seated around a large 
work table in her parlor, and deeply in- 
terested in conversation like the 

in 

ee Mr. Pratt, we have for some years 
been anxiously looking for some provi- 
dential event which would gather the sheep 
into one fold; build up the true church 
as in days of old, and prepare the humble 
followers of the Lamb, now scattered and 
divided, to receive their coming Lord 
when he shall descend to reign on the 
the earth. As soon as Mrs. Taylor spoke 
of you I felt assured, as by a strange and 
unaccountable presentiment, that you 
were a messenger, with important tidings 


on these subjects ; and I was constrained 


to invite you here ; and now wg are all 
here anxiously waiting to hear your 
words.” 


~ public charge. 


‘ 


_After conversing with these interesting 


persons till a late hour, we retired to rest. 
- Next day, Mrs. Walton requested me to 


call on a friend of hers, who was alsoa 
widow; in deep affliction, being totally 
blind with inflammation of the eyes ; she — 
had suffered extreme pain for several 
months, and had also been reduced to 
want, having four little children to sup- 


port. She had lost her husband, ofchol- 


era, two years before, and had sustained 
herself and family by teaching school un- 
til deprived of sight, since which she had 


been dependant upon the Methodist so- 


ciety; herself and children being then a 
Mrs Walton sent her little 
daughter of twelve years old to show me 
the way. I cilled on the poor blind wid- 
ow and helpless orphans, and found them 
ina dark and gloomy apartment, ren- 
dered more so by having every ray of 
light obscured to prevent its painful ef- 
fect on her eyes. I related to her the 
circumstances of my mission, and she 
believed the same. I laid my hands upon 
her in the name of Jesus Christ, and said 
unto her, ‘‘ Your eyes shall be well from 
this very hour.’’ She threw off ber band- 
ages; opened her house to the light; dress- 
ed herself, and walking with opened eyes, 
came to the meeting that same evening 
at sister Walton’s, with eyes as well and 
as bright as any other person’s. 

The Methodist society were now re- 
lieved of their ‘burthen in the person of 
this widow-and her four orphans. This 
remarkable miracle was soon noised 
abroad, and the poor woman’s house was 
thronged from all parts of the city and 
country. with visitors; all curious to wit- 
ness for themselves, ‘and to inquire of 
her how her eyes were healed. * * 

In the meantime our meetings com- 
menced at Mrs. Walton’s. At first few 
attended, but they gradually increased 
till her rooms, and sometimes her yard, 
were well filled with attentive listeners. 

Sunday at length arrived,and,not wish- 
ing to show opposition, or to set up a 
separate standard without cause, I appoint- 
ed no meeting, but accompanied a friend 
who invited me to hear a preacher in a 
certain chapel. After the discourse, I 


was introduced to the speaker by my 
friend, who invited us both to dine at his 
house. After much interesting conversa- 
tion, I was invited to accompany them to 
another meeting, held at the residence of 
a Mr. Patrick, a wealthy, aristocratic | 
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who held an office in the 
ernment. 

In a large apartment, well furnished, 
was soon convened a solemn, well dress- 
ed, and, apparently, serious and humble 
people, nearly fillitg the room. 
held a bible, while Mr. Patrick presided 
in their midst, with a bible in his hand 
and several more lying on the table be- 


‘fore him. ‘With one of these I was-soon - 
furnished, as was any other person _ 


ent who might lack this, apparently, nec 

essary article. Inthis manner these peo- 
ple had assembled twice each week for 
about two years, for the professed pur- 
pose of seeking truth, independent of 


any sectarian organization to which any 


of them might nominally belong. 
Here had assembled John Taylor, his 


 wife,-Mrs. Walton and some others who 


now knew me, although to the president 
and most of ‘the congregation I'was en- 


tirely unknown, and, from my appear- | 
ance, was supposed to be some farmer — 
from the country, who had a. in by | 

: | time it would appear that we are all with- 


invitation. 


Meeting was soon by singing 


‘and prayer‘in a fervent manner, after 


which each one was at liberty to introduce | 


such subject of investigation as he might — 


think proper. John Taylo 


ard 
read in the New Testament the account © 


of Philip going to Samaria and preaching — 
the gospel, and what followed. Closing | 
the book, he remarked that the Samari- | 


tans received the Word with jéy, and were | 
then baptized, both men and women ; ° 
after which the two Apostles, Peter and 


John, came from Jerusalem and laid their 


hands on them in the name of Jesus, and . 


prayed that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost ; and they received it and spake 
with tongues and prophesied. 
said he, ‘‘where is our Philip? Where 
is our receiving the Word with joy, and 


being baptized when we believe ? Where 
is our Peter and John? Our apostles? 


Where is our Holy Ghost by the laying 


Now,’’ 


on of hands? Where are our gifts of the . 


Holy Ghost ? Echo answers, where ? 


‘*Is this the pattern of the Christian . 
Church, the model for the organization | 


in: all after times? If SO, We, as a peo- 


ple, have not the ministry, the ordin- 


ances, the gifts which constitute the 
Church of Jesus Christ. We are told 
that we were sprinkled in our infancy, 
but this was not baptism ; and if it was, 
we neither believed nor rejoiced at the 


semblan¢e or counterfeit. 


time, nor did we act in the matter at all, 
but were acted upon. How different 
from the Samaritans, who were baptized 
when they believed, and received tae Word 
with joy. | 
Again, ‘Peter ‘ond John were corm- 
missioned as Apostles, and they admin- 
istered the Holy Spirit by the laying on 
of hands in the name of Jesus.  In- 
stead of which, we have had ministers 
commissioned by the King and Parlia- 
ment of England, or by John Wesley and 
his successors, without any pretence of a_ 
word from the Lord or his angels tocom- 
mission them. Again, the Samafftans 
had Spiritual gifts: We have none. If, 
then, we differ entirely from the pattern 
in all things, what claim have we, or any 
of the Christian world, to be considered | 
the Church of Christ? If we are not 
members of the Charch of ¢ hrist, where- 
in do we differ from the heathen, whom 


we affect to despise or pity? We even 


shudder for nations or individuals grown 
up without baptism, while at the same 


out it,—that we are all heathen, so far as 
the Christian Church is co1cerned, as we 
have not: the least shadow of anything 


‘according to the pattern. We cannot 


boast of even an approach to a base re- 
What say you 
to this, my brethren?” 

The subject. now opened gave rise to a 
most candid investigation. Several spoke 
to the point. Some were of the opinion 
that the principles, being lost, were nev- 
er to be restored. Others suggested that: 
it was their privilege to pray that the 
heavens might be opened and men com- 
missioned be new revelation. Others, 
again, hinted: that the Lord might, per- 
haps, have commissioned men already in 


‘some part of the world; and, if -so, why 


not pray that he would ‘send ‘them to us. 

Nothing definite. was concluded on 
when the old preacher who invited me 
arose and said: ‘‘ There is a stranger 
present. who, perhaps, might wish 20 .. 


| speak.’’ 


The chairman observed that he was not — 
aware of the presence of a stranger, but 
if such was the case he was at liberty, as 
were all persons in these meetings, to 
make remarks. I arose, and observed 
that I was a stranger from the United 
States; but not a stranger to the great 
principles under investigation in this 
meeting. I was prepared to speak on the 
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atheen at some length ; but should not 
do so then, as the time had been well oc- 
cupied and the people edified. | 

My, credentials were then presented to 
the meeting through the chairman, and 
“- special appointment given out es me 
at evening: 

However they might differ as to the 
means of restyration | of the Christian 
Church, certain is it that they appeared at 
the close to unite, with one voice, in ac- 
knowledgment of their destitution. ‘‘O 
Lord,’’ said the chairman, in his closing 
prayer, ‘‘ we have neither apostles, vis- 
ions, angels, revelations, gifts, tongues, 
ordinances, nur a Christian ministry ; we 
acknowledge that we are destitute of 
everything like the pattern of the true 
Church, as laid down in thy holy Word, 
and we pray thee to send whom thou 
wilt.’’ At this all seemed to say Amen, 
while tears and sobs attested their sin- 
cerity. 

In the evening Mr. Patrick’s large 
rooms were crowded to excess with anx- 
ious listeners. I then addressed them 
on the subject they had been investigating. 

As I finished speaking the unanimous 
voice|was for another meeting, which was 
finalty given out for the next evening. 

_ Evening came again. Crowds assem 


I then went into detail with a chain of 
prophecy, beginning with Moses and the 
prophets, and ending: with John’s revela- 
tion ; showing that the latter-day glory 


was to be ushered in by a new dispensa- 


tion revealed from heaven; by the min- 


istration of angels, and sustained by the | 


marvellous power and gifts of God, till 
it resulted in the overthrow of all mystery, 
darkness, ignorance and corruption, and 
the ushering in of the universal reign of 
peace and truth. 

This prophetic review. occupied some 
two or three hours more. I then closed 
’ by saying-that had I time I would give 
_ them the details of the commencement of 
this restoration of a new dispensation re- 
vealed from the heavens by the angels of 
God, and inexact and detailed fulfilment 
of some of the prophecies which I had 
been reviewing. All cried out for an- 
other meeting, which was appointed for 
the next night. 

In the third evening I related the vis- 
ions, manifestations and.many of the de- 
tails of the organization and movements 
of the Church of the Saints. 


The truth was now plainly before this 
people, who had been in so wonderful a 
manner prepared for its reception, as pre- 
dicted by brother Kimbalt on my head 
before leaving home. The man of the 


house now rejected me, and the meeting © 


of seekers after truth left his house, and 
came and were baptised, and held their 
meetings at the house of widow Walton, 


_who had received me, and who was now 


baptized with all her household, who 
were of sufficient. age to receive the gos- 

John Taylor and his wife, whose house 


‘I first entered in Toronto, were also bap- 


tised. He soon became an assistant in 
the ministry. This is thatsame John Tay- 
lor who is now one of the Twelve a ious 


tles. ” 


THE UTAH METHODIST CONFER- 
ENCE. 


HE ministers connected with the Utah 


Mission of the Methodist Episcopal — 


Church convened in annual session at the 
Methodist Church in Ogden at 10 A. M. 
July 7th. "Bishop I. W. Wiley presid- 


in 
“Sean rayers were. offeted for the 
blessings of G God upon the work in Utah ; 

for the overthrow of error and supersti- 
tion; for the President of the United 
States. and for our country, by the Bishop 


and Dr. Fisher. 


‘Rev. E. Smith was elected Secretary, 
and Rev. J. P. Morris Statistical Secre- 
tary. 

The following persons were in attend- 
ance at the conference: Revs. E. Smith, 
Beaver; J. P. Morris,. Tooele; G. E. 


ies Provo ; A. W. Adkinson, Ogden ; 


Ww Lincoln, Blackfoot ; L. A. Rudi- 
sill, H. D. Fisher, G. M. Peirce and T. 


B. Hilton, Salt Lake ; D. T. Hedges and 


wife, Frisco. 
On the first day committees were ap- 


} pointed and the several missions repre- 


sented. On the second day reports of 
the committees were discussed. A re- 


port wasadopted recommending the estab- 
lisment of schools at Spanish Fork, Park 


City circuit, Sandy and Bingham circuit, 
Farmington, Minersville, in addition to 
the schools at Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Tooele, Provo and Beaver. 

A resolution of condolence was passed 
relative to President Garfield, with prayers 
for his recovery. But the real business of 
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the Conference was reached on the third 

day when the following was unanimously 

adopted : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STATE 
OF AFFAIRS IN UTAH. 


The rapid growth of Mormonism in 


Utah is alarming: It is steadily increas- 


ing, mainly through Mormon immigra- 
tion. A large: number of missionaries 
have been sent this year to different parts 
of the world to preach the doctrine of 
Mormonism. The Book of Mormon is 


_ not only printed in English, but in Welsh, 


Polynesian, Italian, Danish, French, and 
German. Neither the death of Brigham 
Young, the building of railways, the in- 
crease of Gentile population nor the Su- 
preme Court, has effected the destruction 
of or checked polygamy and kindred 
crimes under Mormon control. Mormon- 
ism holds the balance of power in Idaho 
and Arizona, and menaces Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming and Montana. 
We believe polygamy is a foul system of 
licentiousness. practiced in the name of 
religion, hence hideous and 
It should not be reasoned with but ought 
to be stamped out Many persons are 
annually entering into polygamy in de- 
fiance of the United State statutes and 
the decision of the United States Supreme 


Court against it. Polygamy is extend- 


ing into the adjoining Territories. There 
is no territorial law of Utah against adul- 
tery, lascivious cohabitation, seduction 
or incest. Polygamy and these kindred 
crimes are common in this Territory. 
They demoralize the community at large 
and degrade and cehumanize those who 
practice them. Polygamy as a system of 


social relationship is at least a bestial relic 


of barbarism. The leaders of Mormon- 
ism, the great apostles of lust, are preach- 
ing the doctrines of polygamy throughout 
the Territory with renewed vigor. Mor- 
monism is hostile to our institutions and 
disloyal to our Government, declaring 


by its former President, Brigham Young, 


that the politics and ecclesiastical govern- 


- ment of the Mormon Church “circum. | 


scribes the government of the world,” 
and again declaring by the chief of its 
Twelve Apostles, ‘that ‘fall other govern- 
ments are unauthorized and illegal, while 
any people attempting to govern them- 
selves by laws of their own making and 
officers of their own appointing are in 
direct rebellion against the kingdom of 


God.” Mormonism nullifies the laws of 
the land, controls elections and protects 
its followers iu the commission of the 
most henious crimes. Mormonism cre- 
ates Saints and prophets out of thieves 
and murderers, and clothes gn a halo of 
sanctity perjury and deeds of villainy. 
us that any crime 
may become a virtue if it isonly done for | 
Resolved, ‘That Mormonism as a system 
professing to advance civilization and ed- 
ucation 3s a failure. 
Resolved, That Mormonism asa system 
professing to bless society, is a vilé de- 
lusion. 
Resolved, That Mormonism profess- 
ing to be a religion to save the people is | 
Resolved, That Mormonism is asystem 
that would disgrace any land, and is 
a foul blot upon our National] escutch- 


eon. 
Resolved, That the position taken by 


the different religious bodies of our coun- 
try on the question of polygamy, calling. 
for Congressional action by which iHega 

practices shall be suppressed, meets with 


our hearty approval. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
body that the lawsof this Territory should 
be made by a Legislative Cuuncil ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 


States and confirmed by the Senate. 


Resolved, That we call upon the relig- 
ious and secular press and Christian peo- 
ple of the nation, with all law-abiding 
citizens, to unite with us in urging upon — 
Congress, the adoption of such ‘statutes 
as shall secure the extirpation of poly~ 
gamy and kindred crime, and make the 

ws of the United States superior in 
Utah as elsewhere in our nation. _ | 

Resolved, That in casesof legal oryol- 
untary dissolution of families, the women 


_who have been living in polygamy should 


be supported by the property of their | 
professed husbands, and the children of 
such women should be legitimatised. 
‘Resolved; That we extend our hearty 
thanks to President Garfield for the po- | 
sition taken by him in his mangural ad- 
dress; that we extend our hearty thanks — 
to those who have given favorable atten- 


tion to this subject, and we pray that they 


may not cease their efforts until that leg- 

islation is enacted which a Christian pub-_ 

Resolved, That we have the deepest 
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—— for and the keenest interest in 
the welfare and happiness of the masses 
of this Territory. — 
’ Resolved, t we believe that ‘wise 
legislation, that free schools, an open Bi- 
ble, a free pulpit, a free press and a free 
_ platform will accomplish the redemption 
of Utah. 
Resolved, That we earnestly urge the 
friends of humanity to liberally sustain 


the Christian agencies now at work in 


Utah. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be furnished to the President and 
his cabinet, every member of Congress 
and the United States officials. 

THEopPuHILus B. HILron, 
A. Rupisi11, 
GEORGE E. JAYNE.”’ 

The Deseret News published the fore- 
going resolutions, accompanied with very 
severe strictures. Our Methodist breth- 
_ Ten are certainly not seeking to convert 
us, but it is presumable they are aiming 
for a thorough crusade against Mormon. 
ism. Indeed, this aim is plainly confess- 


.ed in the resolutions themselves, which | 


are to be sent to the President and his 
cabinet and every member of Congress 
and ‘the United States officials. The 
crusade, however, will accomplish noth- 
ing. Has not the history of our Terri- 
tory sufficiently proved this? The meth- 
ods are neither universalian enough, on 
the one hand, nor evangelical enough, on 
the other, to disintegrate any robust Anglo- 
American sect, much less that Church of 
which the great transcendental philoso- 
pher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, once said: 
‘*It is the only Church of force that has 
arisen within a thousand years.’’ spir- 
itualistic lecturer the other day expressed 
a similar idea: ‘* The Mormon Church 
is the only Church born in America— 
it is the Church of America! ”’ This is 
very like the view of the Mormons them- 
_ selves ; and it is not strange, therefore, 
that against such a Church the Method- 
= should wage the irrepressible con- 

ict, 


MONT BLANC. 


‘ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, . 


' They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 


The avalanche in his hand. [ Byron. 
85 


THE LAST GRAND CHORUS OF 
MESSIAH. 


A REVIEW BY PROFESSOR JOHN TULLIDGE 


A S there are many excellent practical 
musicians who do not comprehend 


the workings of high class music, I will 


endeavor to explain—in as simple man- 


ner as possible—what seems dark to their 


understandings. I do not wonder at 
this, knowing they have to study the 
works of classical authors who have ex- 
plained the science in such a manner 
that none but a practical composer can 
fathom the depths of the teacher’s mean- 


ing. Still these works are printed for 


the instruction of musical students ; but 
my own experience has proved that au- 
thors have shot very wide from the mark. 

I have heard many musicians ask, 
what is counterpoint? I will answer. 
It is a knowledge of harmonizing’ ac- 


cording to the rules laid down in the. 
strict style of composition. There are — 


two styles used in music; one is called 
the strict—which style is used by learned 
composers; and one is terméd the free. 
The free style affords the niodern .com- 
poser a larger field for his genius, and 
produces the variety of compositions now 
in use. However the strict style is ad- 


-hered to in the present day by elassical 


authors. 
COUNTERPOINT.—The creation of a 


musical subject is to point, and the add- - 


ing of parts to that subject is to counter- 
potnt from it; these parts must be con- 
structed according to strict rules. The 
fundamental rules for harmonizing are 
fdund in what is termed simple counter- 
point. In this style of composition 
there are five species, and in none of 
them are discords admitted, except pass- 
ing notes of dissonance and suspensions, 
or notes of retardation, all of which must 
be prepared and resolved. In the first 


species the notes are all of uniform’ 


length, note against note, and the only 
harmonies employed are the major and 
minor /riads. 

In the second species, two notes of 
the counterpoint move against one of 
the subject. ‘The first—on the ascent— 
must be one of consonance, and the next 
dissonant, or a note belonging to the 
triad. In the third species there are 
four notes in the counterpoint to one in 
the subject ; the first and third are notes 


of simple harmony, and the second and «© 
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fourth are notes of passing. In the 
fourth species notes of suspension are 
employed, and which discords produce 
more beauty, systematic order and varie- 
ty than combinations used in the free 
style. In the fifth species notes of vari- 
ous durations are used; in fact it is a 
mixing of the other four. 

As musical science cannot be explained 
in a lucid manner without examples the 
student is recommended to study good 
works on the subject. , 

I will now, before reviewing the last 
great chorus in ‘* The- Messiah, ’’ explain 
the difference of fuga/ and canonical 
writings, as the composition I am going 
to review is a canon, which is often mis- 
taken by musicians for a fugue. 

In fugal compositions the subjects 
chosen for imitation consist, in general, 
of incomplete periods. In fact, some- 
times only a few notes are selected for 
imitation. Now, canonical subjects 
must not only be complete—or nearly so 
—but they must be so constructed as to 
answer itamediately in all the parts; i.e., 
no counterpoint is made for imitation; 
the subject by its ingenuyy is substituted 
for contrapuntic combinations. 

"The parts in the canon fly the same as 
in the fugue, but in fugue the eter 
are not strictly imitated, while eyery 
note in the canon is answered in the imi- 
tation with a subject likeness in all the 
parts, whether in the unison, octave, 
fifth or any other interval from the _posi- 
tion of the leading part. Notwtthstand- 
ing that the subject flies through all the 
parts, it is nota fugue, but acanon. The 
canon is known by the strictness with 
which the model melody is adhered to; 
hence the name of canon, i.e., 
guide, zorm@ model—a composition on 
a given model. Of course the model 
must be so formed as to admit of the 
harmony being grammatically correct. 

The old masters of the art of counter- 
point were continually exercising their 
genius in writing canons, and some of 
the most extraordinary ones were pro- 
duced by them. But this kind of writ- 
ing has been for a long time out of 
fashion on account of the art having been 
pretty nearly exhausted by the ancients, 
as wellas the ingenuity and labor required 
t> produce a good canon. 

I have written this much on canonical 
compositions, as the last great chorus in 
‘¢ The Messiah”’ is a most adroit canon. 


rule, 


In fact it is considered by those learned. 
in contrapuntic beauties, to be unrivaled 
in its development and elaborative skill. 

I will now endeavor to lay before: 
the scientific reader—for this article is 
written for scientific students—a portion 
of Handel's skill inwritingcanon. 

In the opening of the ‘‘Amen”’ 
chorus, the- subject starts in the fugal 
form and the canon does not take its le- 
gitimate imitations until the end of a 
capital movement in the single fugue 
style. hat is, the subject does not an- | 
swer immediately as in canon, but waits 
for the imitation until the end of the 
subject. At the close of a six bar sub- 
ject, the tenor answers in imitation in 
the fifth above, and the bass counter- 
points with the imitation. — 

At the 11th bar the subject is led by 
the alto an eighth above the tonic, while 
the tenor and bass accompany the sub- 
ject with contrapuntic parts. At the 
16th bar the soprano starts the imitation 
a fifth above the alto, while the other 
parts are employed in the strict style and 
concludes the first movement of the fugal 
form on the dominant. In order to vary © 
the effect, an instrumental interlude 1s 
introduced before commencing the sec- 
ond short movement. At bar 31, the 


vocal bass leads with subject on the tonic, 


and although there is no strict imitation 
in any of the parts’in the following period 
of five bars—which terminates on the 
tonic—the partial imitations are handled 
with great skill and adroitness. At the 
36th and 37th bar, an interlude of instru- 
ments is again introduced, and at the be- 
ginning of bar 38th, the bass transposes | 
the subject to the dominant, while the 
tenor is in partial imitation, and soprano 
and alto have parts in counterpoint. 
This ends the fuga/ construction. | 

At the 42nd bar, the soprano starts 
the subject in canon, which is imitated | 
after one beat by the tenor an eighth be- | 
low. On the first accent in the follow- 
ing measure, the alto takes the imitation 
in the 4th below, and in one beat after 
the alto, the bass imitates in the 11th 
below. In the remaining portions of. 
the canon, the imitations are flying 
through all the parts in rapid succession 
in a direct and inverted form until near 


‘the end, when the bass takes a pedal on 


the dominant. Short but ingenious imi- 
tations on the subject are added tor the 
accompaniment of the pedal bass, a 
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method employed by classical authors in 
playing with the subject before closing. 
Five measures before the end, the har- 
mony of the ¢“viteneis used on the domin- 
ant movement, which concludes the ca- 
non. Asilent bar is then introduced, 
and the tritone takes its legal resolution 


on the inversion of the harmonic “iad. 


In the last bar but one, the chord of the 
five-four is used; the fourth resolving on 
the third of the dominant, which is ac- 
cording to rules laid down in the strict 
style. ‘The tonic triad follows and ends 
the composition. 

In concluding this article I will ob- 
serve, by the way of explanation, that 
although the fugal form is very learned 
and is the most useful in strict composi- 
tions—having in the different movements 


or divisions, subjects, answers, strettos, | 
episodal varieties, short canonical imita- | 


tions and the pedal—yet it does not re- 
quire that amount of genius and labor as 
the learnedly constructed canon. 
_ A canon subject will imitate strictly 
in all the parts at the’same time; but 
the fugue subject must conclude—or 
nearly so—before the commencement of 
the imitation or answer. 


In guadruple fugue—which composi- 


tion obtains for the composer the diplo- 
ma of musical doctor—having four. sub- 
jects, and which subjects are constructed 


_ Separately according to the rules ot high 


class tomposition—will go together, but 
each of these subjects must wait for the 
answer or imitation until the conclusion 
of the subject. _ 

It will be seen by the above explana- 
tion that a complete canonical subject 
imitating in every part at the same time 
must require more ingenuity to construct 


than a fugal subject, tnat has to termin- 


ate before the imitation can commence. 
Sometimes canonical :ubjects are con- 
structed for a fugue, as the one Handel 
has invented for the last grand chorus 
in ** The Messiah.’” When such subjects 
are chosen, they will imitate and form 
good strettos, without inventing others 
for the necessities of a good fugue. 

The above splendid canon not only 
exhibits the wonderful resources of sci- 


j ence, but exhibits the grandeur of Han- 


del’s genius; and it may be truly said 
that no composer has ever yet approached 
this great Master in the sublime style of 
composition. In fact, the whole ot ‘‘The 
Messiah” has kept its ground, amid no 
mean rivalry, for more than a century. 


THE EVERLASTING HILLS, 


Alone upon Mount; a mighty hill, 
Capped with the lingering snows of vanished years, 
Where towering forms the empyreal azure fill, 
Swept by the breath of purest atmospheres. 

Where Nature, throned in solitude, reveres 
The God whose glory she doth symbolize, 
And on the altar, watered by her tears, 
Spreads, far around, the fragrant sacrifice 
‘hose incense watts her sweet memorial to the skies. 


Heré let me linger. 


| O my native hills!— 
Snow-mantled wonders of the western waste— 


With what a joy the bounding bosom thrills, 

Whose steps aspiring mar your summits chaste ! 
_Not language, with her robes of rarest taste, 
"Could clothe the swift born thoughts in fitting dress, 


_ Surging upon the mind with torrent haste, 
in mute wonder’s conscious littleness 


Wrapt i 


Where loom the cloud-crowned monarchs of the wilderness : 


Wheréo’er I roam, and still havé loved to roam, 

From early childhood’s scarce-remembered day, 
_And found my pensive soul’s congénial home 

Far from the — where human passions play. 
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‘Beyond its power to reach, or utreraace to reveal. 


Till learning’s tide o’erwhelmed its shining shore, © 


Born at t their feet, my own have learned to. iad 
Familiar o’er these pathless heights, and feel, 
As now, my miad assume a loftier sway, 
Soaring for themes that past its portals steal, 


Oh, that my words were written in the rock! 
Graven with iron pen, whose letters bold, 

Surviving stiil the crumbling ages shock, 
Should stand when seas of change around them rolled a | ae 


In kindred phrase lamented one of old. 


Knew he not well, ye mighty tomes of clay, | ce a 
How firm the trust your flinty page might hold! 
Have ye not spurned the fiats of Decay! oe . 7 
Are ye not standing now, where nations eee away! es 


Ye hoary sentinels, by heaven willed | 
To guard the treasures of a glorious land! 


_ Had primal man the Sacred Garden tilled, 


Ere yet the scenes of earth your vision scanned re = : 
Were ye of miracles a portion, planned | 
Ere rolled the world-creating fiat forth ? . 


came ye at Convulsion’s fierce command, 


Mid loud-tongued thunders bursting from the earth— 
The martial music that proclaimed your warlike birth ? 


Ye voiceless oracles, whose intelligence 
Sleeps in the caverns of each stony heart, 

Yet breathes o’er all a silent eloquence, 

What wealth historic might your words impart ! 


. Lone hermit of the hills, that stand’st apart 


From where thy banded mates in union dwell, 

A chosen leader seemingly thou art— 

The spokesman of the throng that round thee walt: 

And oh, were speech thy boon, what volumes could’st thou tell! 


Thrice wondrous things were thine to wisely scan, 
And stranger yet than dreamed of mortal lore, — 
Hadst thou that ift, full oft misused by man, 
Though deemed his glory, thou might’st all restore, 


And doubting souls, ill-fated to deny 

Bright truths exhumed from wisdom’s buried store, * 
Might in yon stream persuasion’s force descry, 

And gladly drinking live, who doubting thirst and die. 


But vain, vain the unavailable. Firm sealed _ 

Those rigid lips, whose accents might disclose 
Marvels and mysteries yet unrevealed, = 

Rich realms of joy, or wastes of human Woes ; > 

Or names of mighty empires, that arose = 
And fell like frost-hewn flowers: before thy 
Causes which wrought them an untimely close, 
Dark crimes, for which a once delightsome race 


_), Was doomed to sink in death, or live ‘neath foul disgrace. 
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- And like the laboring brain that burns to speak 
Unutterable thoughts, deep in its dungeons pent, 


_ Or liker still, to inward boiling peak 


Of fires volcanic, vainly seeking vent ; 
Where rock-ribbed walls an egress e 
-Thou'rt doomed to utter stillness, and shalt een 
The burden of thy bearing, till is rent , 
Yon heavenly vail, when earth and air and deep 
Tell secrets that shall rouse the dead ftom solemn sleep. 


Thus musing, lone upon a beetling brow, 

Clothing with utterance the thoughts that sprung 
Swift as the sun-fused flood’s impetuous flow, 
-Methought from out the rocky caves, there rung 

A voice, whose tones bewrayed no mortal tongue, 
But deeply clear, though darkly mournful broke, 
_As notes from off the weird-toned viol flung, 

Or as the heavens lowly rumbling spoke, 

' Heralding the storm-king with vivid flash and stroke: 


“ Son of man !”—the solemn sound rose echoing high— 
“Why stand’st thou here upon the mountain’s brow ? 
Deem’st thou no stranger ear was hovering nigh, © 
No louder tongue than thine, which did but now 
Powers of mine own so boldly disallow ? 
What would’st thou? Speak! And haply thou shalt find - 
These silent rocks their story may avow, 
_ In words such as the wants of human kind 
Have made the wings whereon thought flits from inind to 


Amazed I listened. Did I more than dream? 

Had random words aroused unhoped reply ? 

Or was’t a sound whose import did but seem? 

Hark !—for again it breaks upon the sky: 

“ Then query hast thou nonc, or none would’st ply, 

_ Save to thy soul in meditative strain, 7 

Or heedless winds that wander idly by ?— 

So be it. Still to me thy purpose plain, 
Thy hidden wish revealed, nor thus revealed i in vain.” 


_ While yet upon the circumambient air, . 
Weird echoes trembled of that wilder tone, 
While, as on threshold of a lion’s lair, — 
Speechless I stood, as stricken into stone; _ 
Methought the sun with lessening splendor shone, 
_ As ifsome wandering cloud obscured his gaze. 
_ Expectant of such trite phenomenon, _ 
‘Turning, mine eyes beheld with rapt amaze 
What memory ne’er should lose, were uife of endless days. 


A stately form of giant stature tall, . 
Of hoary aspect venerable and grave, _ : . 
Whose curling locks and beard of copious fall 


Vied the white foam of Ocean’s storm-whipt wave. 
‘The deep-set eye flashed lightning from its we, : | 


Far-darting penetration’s gaze combined Put 
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With light. “Of study, gave 
Deep evidence that brow by learning lined ;— _ 
Thought’ s ample throne, where might have ruled a eer mind. 


The spirit 


’s garb—for spirit so it seemed— 
Fell radiant in many a flowing fold, __, 


Of style antique, by modern limners deemed 
Befitting monk or eremite of old. 
The hoary head was bare, the presence bold ~ 


With majesty, e’en as a God might wear, 


When condescended to a mortal mould. 


It spake. 


The voice no longer thrilled with fear,” | 


Like solemn music’s swell, it chained the listening ear: 


Peak, Wasatch August, 1881. 


F. WHITNEY, 


[Here we must let the genius of the Rocky Mountains rest. We give the foregoing but as a fiagment from the bold 
and lofty imagination of the young Byron of Mormondom, promising to our readers, by and by, a great poem that will 


‘astonish them and give to the writer lasting fame.— Ep. 


HIRAM B. CLAWSON. 


IRAM 8B. Clawson was born in 
Utica, Oneida Co., New York, 
November 7th, 1826. He was educated 
at the Utica Academy. _ | 
Through the loss of his father he was 
very early thrown upon his. own inherent 
resources; and thus left to battle with 
life he became master of three or more 


trades, and in youth laid the mandation | 


of a self-made man. 

After the dea‘h of his father, his moth 
er joined the Mormon Church in the 
vear 1838; and in 1841 the family, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Clawson and her two sons, 
Hiram and John, and two daughters, 
removed from Utica to’ ‘Nauvoo. ‘There 
a circumstance worthy of note in his life 
occurred, which indirectly led to his 
connection with the dramatic profession, 
in which both he and several. members 
of his family have made quite a dis- 
tinguished mark in the social and artistic 
culture of our own Territory. Hiram, 
in Nauvoo, wanted to join the Debating 
Society which was held in a room over 
Joseph's store ; but some of the principal 
roembers o his admission on ac- 
count of his youth. The Prophet, who 


* was always a warm admirer of lofty as- 


pirations in the 


ge oung men of his peo- 
ple, stood as Hiram’s 


advocate ~ and 


would have promoted his admission ; | } 
| little office adjoining the Council > le | 


but, with a becoming sense of self-respect, 
, young Clawson withdrew his application. 
“This event led to his connection with 
the stage; for at that time Thomas A. 


in the prime of his Gramatic: 


upon as a man o 


power, was at Natvoo giving perform- 
ances. 

Like Brigham afterwards, Joseph was 
a patron of the drama, and even several | 
of the apostles took parts in Lyne’s com- 
pany. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
H. B. Clawson, possessing the natural 
abilities of a good character actor, should 
thus early be attracted to the stage. He 
became a regular member of the Lyne 
company, traveled with it up the river - 
and around, and was considered by both — 
the management and the public as a de- 
cided hit in his character parts. Many 
of our old citizens will remember his 
playing in the Masonic Hall at Nauvoo. 

In the year 1848, when the Pioneers 


made their second journey to the Rocky 


Mountains, bringing up the body of the . 
Church under the leadership of Brigham 
Young, who had already been elected as 
President, Hiram B. Clawson came with 
them. He was, therefore, one of the 
pioneers and founders of Utah. He was 
now twenty-two years of age, was looked 

ark, and it was soon 
understood by the whole Church, both 
at home and abroad,that Hiram B. Claw- 
sun had won the heart of Brigham 


| Young. 


He had charge. of the first building 
work that was done in the Valley by the 
Church. The first adobie building, a 


on the south, was built by him. ‘The 


Council House itself was also built. by 
him, he having charge of the masons, 


and Truman O. Angel nay the archi- 
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tect. It may b: here noted as a curiosi- 
ty in the construction of the Council 
House, it having endured so long, that 
there was not a particle of lime used in 
the erection of the walls; the only thing 
to be had was clay mortar. 

But this is merely iacidental as among 
the primitive work of our Territory. The 
fabric of society itself was in rapid pro- 
cess of erection, Brigham Young in this 
being the chief builder. H. B. Clawson was 
called into the President’s offi:e as clerk, 


and he was soon put in charge of the 


President’s entire private business, which 
he managed for many years. During 
this period, he assisted in the erection 
_and afterwards in the manage nent of the 
great Silt Lake Theatre, an event to be 
mre fully noticed hereafter, as it marks 
a1 erain our Rocky Mountain civiliza- 
tion. 
- Eesre may be noticed something of H. 
Clawson’s military career, which gave 

ay the rank of Adjutant General of 
the Utah militia, At the time of the 
Indian wars in Southern Utah, in 1850, 
he took an active part in suppressing the 
difficulties. He was aide-de-camp to 
Genéral D. H. Wells, and subsequently, 
at the death of James Ferguson, he be- 
came Adjutant-General of the Territory, 
which office he still holds. | 

The Utah War gave quite a dramatic 

h in the history of our Territory, in 

which General Clawson figured to con- 
siderable advantage and very profitably 
to the community. Our friend, T. B. 
H. Stenhouse, in his beloved style as a 
racy special correspondent, ‘thus paints 
the picture: | 

‘The Federal troops at Camp Floyd 
were ordered to the Potomac. That 
movement brought great joy to Israel. 

The expedition to Utah had cost the 
treasuty at least fourteen millions of dol- 
lars. An enormous quantity of muni- 
tions of war had been accumulated at 
Camp Floyd. It was impossible to re- 
transport this back again to the States, 
and with the settled fear that the Mor- 
- mons could not be entrusted with the 
means of successful rebellion, the order 
was given to destroy the best equipped 


military post ever established in the | 


west. 

Before the evacuation and the destruc- 
tion of arms, public sales were announced 
of provisions and army stores of every 
kind. The Mormon people who had 


prosperity. 


religious scruples ab put visiting the ca np 
stayed at home; but those who went 
made fortunes. - Brigham had his agents 
there and bought enorm uily for a mere 


H.-S. Clawscn, Brigham’ son- 
in-law and agent, during the sale became 
familiarly acquainted with quarter mas- 
ter Col. H. G. Crossman and other of- 
ficers. ‘The army now, instead of being 
threatening and a terror to the Saints, as 


had been predicted, )was to them and 


their prophet a source of wealth and 
It was, therefore, very prop- 
er for Mr, Clawson to extend tu the of- 
ficers a courteous invitation to visit Pres- 
ident Young before their departure from 
the Territory. Tney politely accepted 
and seized the opportunity to present to 
the Prophet the flag-staff which had 
borne aloft the national banner at Camp 
Floyd. It was afterwards transplanted 
to the brow of the hill on the east side 
of Brigham’s mansion.’’ 

Ore would almost think that friend 
Stenhouse designed to be facetious when 
he speaks of the fear of the Mormons 


making a successful rebellion, had they 


been entrusted with the-munitions of 
war which had~ accumulated at Camp 
Floyd, seeing that the majority of those 
very troops went directly into the South- 
ern rebellion. Probably had the officers 
s> thought, many of them would willing- 
ly have ‘‘entrusted’’ them with ‘the 
means.” But the salient point of the 
narrative shows not only fine business 
management in General Clawson in the 
case, but also considerable diplomatic 
tact in effecting a complete reconciliation 
between Mormondom and Camp Floyd 


In its expiring moments, accompanied 


by a presentation to the Prophet or the 
flagstaff upon which had floated the 
national banner. Symbolically,this should 
have signified a conviction in the minds 
of the officers that Brigham Young would 
honor the old flag in the national crisis, 
unless those said officers designed to per- 
petrate a contemptuous insult upon that 
time-honored flag of the Union. In any 
view of the case, H. B. Clawson was a 
chief character in a capital historical in- 
cident of those times. 

Apropos of the subject of dramatic per- 
formance, without attempting a witticism _ 
in forming the connecting link, we reach _ 
the episode in H. B. Clawson’s life as a 


theatre a an an actor.” 
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It was just at the outbreak of the civil 
war that the theatrical history proper of 
our Territory commenced. It is well 
known to those who have studied even 
casually the character and methods of 
that wonderful society-founder, Brigham 
Young, that he supplied his people with 
the agencies and influences: of both so- 
cial and physical revivification, Not to 
say it flippantly, but with a simple ap- 
preciation of his matchless character- 
‘marks, had Brigham Young been the 


leader of ancient Israel as he was of |- 
modern Israel, allowing him also the | 


casting of the types of the people and the 
times, there would have been no rebel- 
lion of the congregation in the wilderness 
and no repining for the leeks of Egypt. 
‘This was strikingly exemplified in the 
great Mormon exodus. He constantly 
revivified the people whom he led by joy- 
ous instrumental music, by the singing of 
the familiar songs of home in the spirit 
of home present and not far away, in the 
merry dance and the happy social ball. 
Like the ark of a new covenant, the peo- 
ple under his leadership carried with 


them on their long and tedious journey 


to the Rocky Mountains at least a primi- 
tive civilization. 
of the Great Salt Lake, the dance to the 
Mormons became almost like an institu- 
tion and the ball as a social sacrament. 
Soon the Social Hall was built and the 
Deseret Dramatic Society formed, which 
. gave periodical performances, thought in 
those days to be excélient, both in the 
plays and the actors, and we may so let 
_ those primitive theatricals survive in his- 
tory without the hypercritical doubt. 
. But yet it may be confessed that it was 
not until the great theatre was built and 
ran under the management of Clawson & 
Caine that our Rocky Mountain civiliza- 
tion put on its finer garb, and intellec- 
tual culture began to prevail over the 
more physical recreation of the dance, and 
dramatic art took the 
night serenade and the comic song in the 
Social Hall. Thence dates a new-era in 
this part of our social life. 


The Utah war was as a bustling mem- | 
ory of the past ; Camp Floyd was evac- 


uated ; all in Zion was peace, though the 
nation was in civil war. It was in the year 
‘i Our citizens saw a colossal build- 

ing in the process of erection, and it was 


known that Brigham Young designed to 


give to the Mormons a great theatre, 


Arriving in the Valley: 


lace of the mid-- 


| of the firm of 


to Salt 


which after its erection was popularly 
styled as Brigham’s theatre. There were 
those who doubtless had rather seen the — 
Temple rushing up; but, after all, the 
community needed the theatre most for 
the healthy recreation of society. There- 
fore, the practical mind of Brigham 
Young gave tothe Mormons one of the 
best theatres in America, and soon it was 


stocked with a company and furnished 


with appointments that bore favorable 
comparison with those of eastern com- 

There can be no doubt that H. B. 
Clawson and John T. Caine were the 


real fathers of the institution ; and it may 


be affirmed that under their design and 
management the Salt Lake Theatre as- 
sumed a colossal grandeur of which the 


‘President at the onset had not conceived. 


T. A. Lyne played in it; Julia Dean 
Hayne played in it, and so have many 
more of the best actors and actresses 4n 
the world. It was quite a charm to the 
famous Hepworth Dixon on his visit to. 
this city, and he has immortalized the 
Salt Lake Theatre in his celebrated book 
of his travels in America. We are not, 
however, designing in this sketch to write 
its history. Suffice to say that the Salt 
Lake Theatre opened in 1862 with the 
‘< Pride of the Market,’’ Mr, H. B. Claw- 
son playing Isidore. During his period 
on the stage, he played some excellent 
character parts, one of his best hits being 
his **Old Phil”? in the Porter’s Knot. 
But it was the management of Clawson 
and Caine that stands out prominently 
in our history, for, as already observed, 
it marked a new era in the intellectual 
growth of Salt Lake City. At length, after 
avery successful management of years, 
H. B. Clawson entered altogether into 
the more important sphere of the mer- 
chant, becoming at its organization the 
first Superintendent of Z. C. M. I., ard 
John T. Caine entered into journalism, 
as one of the founders of the Sa/t Lake 
_ In the spring of 1865, W. H. Hooper, 
ooper & Eldredge, sold 
out his interest to H. B. Clawson and 
the firm name was changed to Eldredge 
& Clawson. The latter immediately 
went to New York to purchase goods, 
contracting with the Butterfield Co. for 
the freighting from the Missouri River 
ke City, but the trains starting 
late were menel in and they did not re- 
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ceive their goods until. twelve months af- 
ter they were purchased. The firm, how- 
ever, was not discouraged, for in the 
spring of 1856, Mr. Clawson went east 
again. and purchased a fine stock of goods 
and effected a settlement with the Butter- 
field Co. for their freight of the previous 
ear. Mr. Clawson thus continued year- 
y to go east for the purchase of goods, 


and was thus personally brought into re- 


lations with the. principal commercial 
houses of the great mercantile cities, 
so that he’ was well prepared for his 
_ subsequent management of Z. C. M. I. 
When the great great co-operative movement 
started, the firms of William Jennings and 
of Eldredge & Clawson agreed to sell out 
their entire stocks to Z. C. M. I.; and 
on the Institution commencing ‘business, 
H.B. Clawson was appointed by the Direc- 
tors the Superintendent. 
and stocks of these two principal firms 
gave to Z. C. M. I. an immense advan- 
tage,—in fact, they were as a foundation 
to the Institution and other lesser firms 
followed their example, thus organizing 

a colossal mercantile power. At the 
se time the -new Institution ‘labored 
under serious disadvantages, those being 
the near approach of the railroad, and 
consequent reduction of freight rates 
lowering the prices of all classes of heavy 
merchandise. Rates of freight came down 
from twenty-five cents to six cents by 
_the adventof the railroad ; and merchan- 
“dise in the Territory at the time of the 
founding of Z. C. M. I. was all imported 
upon the high rates. The Board of Di- 
rectors saw and comprehended these dif- 
ficulties at once and instructed the Sup- 
erintendent to take such measures as 
would meet the e ency. 
eration of this, many outside firms doing 


_ business here proposed to sell out at prices 


advantageous to the Institution. Their 
terms were accepted and Z. C. M. I. was 
enabled to purchase at very much lower 


prices than they were: selling at, so that 


the Institution was enabled to average its 
goods and at the end of six months come 
out with a fair profit instead of a loss. 
‘The people appreciated the efforts and 
sustained it by their liberal patronage. 


The Board of Directors also availed them- | 


selves of the policy to make it to the in- 

terest of the entire community to sustain 

* the co-operative movement. Co-op stores 

were, at the same time, started in every 

settlement and the parent Institution ar- 


The good will. 


In consid- 


ample assets.”’ 
panic is on you now ; it will not reach us 


IB to them on the basis of | 
cost and tem per cent. This policy 


| brought goods down very much lower 


than they had ever been sold before, re- — 
sulting in an immense benefit to the com- 
munity at large. The people sustained 
the system in every settlement ; conse- 
quently those branch co-op. stores were 
highly responsible ; and it may be here 
observed that, with but few exceptions, 
to this day the branch steres have not 
failed in the discharge of their obligations. 
This, as any commercial man might see, 
has given an immense stability to 
Z.C. M. I., it being impossible to 
break: an institution based on the honor 
of an entire community. 

The design, from the onset,. was to ar- 
range the business of the Z. C. M. I. 
upon the best known commercial meth- 
ods, and the superiniendent -adopted 
them, All the internal arrangements were 
left to Mr. Clawson, and also the choos- 


‘Ing of the heads of departments and 


clerks. The business went on and in- 
creased steadily, until the time of ‘the 
panic of 1873, when the yearly sales 
amounted to four million five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

When the panic of ’73 burst upon the 
country, it was thought wisdom for Z. C. 
M. I. to ask an extension of credit to 
provide against the result that was sure to 
follow the panic in the east, and H. S. 
Eldredge and H. 8. Clawson were ac- 
cordingly sent down East for this purpose. 
They first sought an arrangement with 
the merchants of St. Louis, who there-. 
upon called a meeting of the creditors, 
to whom a statement of the affairs of Z. 
C. M. I. was unreservedly made and an 
exhibit of theassets furnished. After ex- 


-amining the exhibit, the creditors ob- 


served, ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, you have got 
The reply was, ‘‘ The 


for three months ; and we have time to 
trim our sails and prepare for the storm 


_which we know will be sure to come; we 


have thought it wise to ask an extension. 


Our customers are scattered over a large 


tract of country, with no sufficient com- 
munications, and it wll take time to 
bring about an adjustment.” The pro- 


position was for an extension of three, 
_ six and eight months, and to pay cash 


for all they bought. "The merchants un-— 
_animously acknowledged this to bea wise. 3 
_ Proposition and at once accepted it. Mr, : 
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Belcher of the Belcher’s Sugar Refinery, 
was the heaviest of the St. Louis creditors 
and one of the first to offer the required 
grace. He generously proposed to give 
the extension and to sell to the Institu- 
tion. The others were equally magnani- 
mous, and asa body they authorized 
Messrs. Clawson and Eldredge to state to 
the merchants of Chicago, New York and 
cther cities what they had done. The 
following are the names of the St. Louis 
firms that gave the extension : 
Belcher Sugar Refining Co. ; Samuel 
Cupples & Co. ; Excelsior Manufacturing 
Co. ; Dodd, Brown & Co.; Samuel C. 
Davis & Co. ; i Bridge, Beach & Co.; Ap- 
pleton, Noyes & Co. ; Fairbanks & Co. ; : 
Semple, Birge & Co. ; ; Leggett & Mayers; 
St. Louis Stamping Co.; Gray Kim- 


_brough & Co. & L. Chase ; R. 


lew & Co. ; Geo. P. Whitelaw & Co. ; 
Collier White Lead Co. ; Southern White 
Lead Co. 


Messrs Eldredge and Clawion next 
went to Chicago and the merchants of 
that city were equally wise and generous. 
The following is the list of the Chicago 
merchants who gave the extension : 

M. D. Wells & Co. ; J. V. Farwell & 
Co.; Hibbard & Spencer; Henry W. 
King & Co. ; Sprague, Warner & Co.'; 
Sweet, Dempster & Co. ; Van Schaack, 
Stevenson & Reid ; Franklin McVeagh 
& Co:; James S. Kirk & Co ; Keith 
Bros. 

New York was third in order, evident- 
ly because it was the more distant; but 
the great merchants of that city were not 
least in their. commercial farsight and 
courtesy. ‘They well knew the rock up- 


on which Z. C, M. I. was built, and that 
_a whole community could not easily fall 


into bankruptcy. 


The following is the New York list of 


firms that ‘gave the extension: 

H. B. Claflin & Co.; Benedict, Hall 
& Co.; E. L. Jaffray & Co.; L. M. 
Batis & Co.; T. M. Argall; B. T. Bab- 
bitt; W. & J. Sloan; Weiley, Wickes 
& Win ; Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. ; 
A. $S. es & Co.; Arnold & Con- 
stable & Co. ; Sargent & Co. ; ; Mermon, 
Hurlbert & Co. ; ; American Clock Co. 

But no doubt much of the confidence 
was due to the exceedingly frank con- 
duct, and judicious management of the 
For in- 


| change the man 


| Clawson was again appointed Superin- 


_and on the 4th of October, 1875, he re- 
signed the Superintendency, and Horace 


and furs, the agricultural and machinery 


cities they went ‘boldly to the Mercan- 
tile Agencies—Bradstreet & Sons od: 
Dunn & Co., of New York and Chicago 
—and laid the whole case before them ; 
and it is proper to acknowledge the grati- 
tude of Z, C. M. I. to those great Agen- 
cies who stand asthe guarantees of Ameri- 
can commerce. 
After accomplishing so much- in St. 
Louis, Chicago and New York, Mr. Claw- 
son and his colleague -went to Boston 
and Philadelphia, where they met a simi- 
lar reception from the merchants and 
then returned home. If it had been a 
crisis to Z. C. M. I., it had also been the 
occasion of a great triumph ; for, as al- 
ready noticed in the history of that in- 
stitu:ion, within the eight months speci- 
fied, it redeemed its paper amounting to 
rote million one. hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 
Previous to going east to adjust these 
matters, it was deemed advisable to. 
ment for a time ; and 
the Hon. Wm H. -Hooper assumed the 
Superintendency. Hooper remained 
rag months in this position, during 
ich time the Institution met all its 
liabilities. He then resigned and H. B. 


tendent. 

During H. B. Clawson’s second Super- 
intendency, the Institution built its co- 
lossal new store and removed from-their 
old location into it, Superintendent Claw- ~ 
son designing the internal arrangements. 
In consequence of the large increase of 
their regular departments and wishing to 
consolidate all their business in this 
mammoth store, the Directors deemed it 
advisable to retire from the agricultural, 
hide and wool departments and H. B. 
Clawson made a proposition to buy those 
departments out. His offer was accepted 


S. Eldredge was appointed in his stead. 
Mr. Clawson claims that during his man- 
agement of the Institution, his losses on 
the yearly sales did not exceed a quarter 
of one per cent. His present business 
has largely expanded. In addition to his 
handling large quantities of hides, wool 


department has increased. He is now 
furnishing flouring mills and saw mills 
complete, also steam engines and all 
classes of machinery that the wants of the 
country demand. : 
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It aoe be improper to close this 
sketch without a notice of H. B. Claw- 


son’s interesting family. Soon after com- 


ing into the Territory he married. He 
has had four wives, one of whom is dead. 
Several of his daughters have quite a 
theatrical history. Miss Dellie, now Mrs. 
Cummings, played with Julia Dean Hayne 
when but a child. Her Eva in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin made a marked sensation at 
the time. Miss Edith in her turn played 
Prince Arthur in King John, in the 
Booth Combination, when Junius Brutus 
Booth and his wife,Agnes, visited this city. 
Deilie and Edith are at present leading 
ladies in the Home Dramatic Club and 
are esteemed as decided public attrac- 
tions. 

In “The False Friend’’ recently, Miss 
Edith (a young girl of 18) played the 


part of Lady Ogden, a high born Eng- 
lish lady of 82 years. The part was short, 


yet one that was very difficult of rendi. 


tion. Her impersonation was very fine. 
The character was such as would tax the 


capabilities of a great actress; yet Miss 


Clawson, by a magnificent effort, ap- 
proached its full rendition and proved 
herself to possess most remarkable native 
ability. 


The sons have chosen a mercantile 


sphere. H.B. Clawson, Jun., was for 
years assistant cashier of Z. CM. I. and 
is now in business with his father. Spen- 
cer Clawson was educated at the great 
mercantile house of H. B. Claflin & Co., 

New York, and he has since been the 
eastern buyer and head of the dry goods 
_ department of Z.C. M. I. Stanley H. 

Clawson is a dentist and has a very flour- 
ishing business. 

John W. Clawson has his’ tal- 
ents to painting. He already shows rare 
ability as an artist. His talent runs in 
portrait painting, and he bids fair to make 
a decided mark in that line. Rudger 
Clawson is the corresponding Secretary 
of Z.C. M. I. In the circumstance. of 
the assissination of the young missionary, 

oseph Standing, in Georgia, young 

udger Clawson, Standing’s compeer, 
won for himself quite a of history. 
It being so essentially a Utah episode, 
as well asa thrilling personal experience 
connected with the Clawson family, we 
devote that ‘‘ page of history’’ to the 
heroic young man who dared to face the 
muzzles of twelve vengeful 

bid the ruffians shoot. 


The following in brief is the narrative 
of the tragedy: 

Messrs. Clawson and Standing had 
been stopping at the house of a Mr. 
Henry. Holston, near Varnelles Station, 
Whitefield County, Ga. . They had 
heard of threats of beatings at the hands 
of mobs, but had come to the conclusion © 
that the threats would not be executed. 
On the day of the tragedy, however, as 
they were walking through the woods 
towards the house of this Mr. Holston, 
being on their way to Rome, Ga., where 
a conference was to be held, three horse- 
men galloped up waving their hats, cry- 
ing, **We've got them; we've got 
them.” Eight other armed men soon 
came up, some on foot ard some mount- — 
ed. . The ruffians seized the young men 
and led them away into the woods to a 
secluded place. ‘he prisoners demanded 
to know by what authority they were ar- 
rested; They were answered that they 
would find out,soon enough. While 
the way to the place of execution, in an- 
~swer to a question as to what they were 
about to do, one of the ruffians said that 
they proposed to administer a whipping 
which the young men would never for- 
get, and that before their captors got 
through they would be “ pretty limber.”’ 
One of the mob also struck Mr. Clawson 
a severe blow on the back of his head, 
with his fist, which almost stunned him, 
but, recovering his feet, he continued 
along without saying anything. A few 
moments later, the same ruffian raised a 
heavy cudgel and was about to brain Mr. 
Clawson, when one of his comrades 
seized his arm and compelled him to de- 

Having proceeded some distance into 
the woods, the entire party sat down be- 
side a large spring to rest; and, after a 
few moments quiet, one of the party 
arose and said: ‘*Gentlemen, I want 
you to understand that I am captain of 
this party, and that after to-day, if we 
ever again find you in this part of the 
country, we will hang you v to a tree 
by the neck.’’ 

They. had been at the the Springs about 
twenty minutes when the three horsemen 
returned from a reconnoitre, on which 
they had been to discover a spot more se- 
cluded where the whipping could be ad- 
ministered. At this moment Standing 
rose to his feet, turned toward the three 
horsemen, and, pointing his closed hands 
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at ee commanded them to surrender. 


This was doubtless done by him to de- | 


ceive them into the belief that he had a 
pistol and was about to use it ; whereupon 
one of the ruffians pointed his pistol 
close to Standing’s head and fired, the 
ball entering the fe e Standing fell 
instantly. ~On Mr. lawson’s turning 
in a direction to escape, one of the mob, 

pointing his hand toward him said: “Shoot 
that man.’’ Immediately every pistol. 
and gun was levelled at his head. This 
aroused heroic courage in-the young man, 
who expected to share the fate of his. 
‘rourdered companion. He folded his. 
arms, «faced his assailants and bade them 
‘Shoot .The ‘mob was surprised. 

“Don't shoot,” said one of the party ; at. 


of the deceased. © 


to the memory of young Standing nm 
| -which és: 
Martyred for the testimony of Jesus, 
while with Elder Rudger 


delivered it to ‘the friends 


A monument has since been anied 


through whose heroism the body was 
afterwards rescued.” 

We must close our sketch with a brief | 
return to the head of the Cl_wson family. 
At the age of fifty-three years Mr. | 
B. Clawson is the father of forty chil. 
dren, several of whom are married and -— 

have families: He is often spoken of, | 
and truly too, as a model husband and — 
father and js excessively and 
of his children. ? 


which they. lowered their weapons ; and 


____ ASPIRATIONS OF OF THE SOUL. 
the young man walked up to his com | : | Past ihe oon: 
ion and examined his wound. “It the toate ta 


the millivn, starry choir, 


burning shame,”’ he said, ‘that this man, Through the midst of foul 


should be lett here-to die in the ‘woods |- Flaming , sensdal mire, 
without any assistance. Some of you go ; some *s serene dominions, 


and get help, or let me go."”” After some 
hesitation they told him to go. 

It would be too lengthy to follow the. 
subsequent details of the tragic story. 
Suffice to say that Rudger Clawson, 
the risk of his own life, brought “ein 3 
the of his murdered and | 


THE BLIND ONE, | 
Not to me returns. 


But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
the cheerful ways of men 
hd for the ge fair 
a universal blank.—{ M/i/ton. 


SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 


Physical charms are as the 
But beauty endureth 


Fade from our sight as the clouds of the air, 

‘Whilst spiritual beauty, like truth’s holy ray, 
Shall shine forth j in splendor forever and aye. 


The external cast in its loveliest form, ait % 

Falls to the dust when the spirit is born,—_ 
Born to its own world of freedom and light, | 
To unfold in its God-given wisdom and might. 


So deem not the fair forms of friends and of kin, | 
___ As aught but the semblance of soul-life within, 
Which freed from the ordeals and bondage of earth, 
Shall find its full measure of beauty and-worth. _ 


Then court thou the graces that come from above, 
Unmindful of self in thy far-reaching: love; 
_ And when time on thy brow its finger shall trace, 
| A divine will illumine thy fate. 
W. S. GODBE. 
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veness to the injured belong ; 
Forgiveness to the injured does belon the wrong. ~—Dryden. 


Qn this lovely September Sunday,under 


the influence of the charmingly clear at-' 
-mosphere of our mountain retreat, peace-. 


fully ponder,as I glance over the unblem- 


ished and beautifulblue sky which seems 
to impress me with a sense of serenity 


akin to perfect happiness. By the asso- 


ciation of ideas, my thoughts wander |’ 


back to the early history of the people of 


Utah. I see them gathering in the val- 
leys of the Rocky Mountains, blissfully 
imagining while in the recesses of a 


region as inhospitable, and so far re- 
moved from the centres of civilization as 


our Territory was.at that time, that the 


right to worship God, according to the 
dictates of their own conscience, would 
-mever more be questioned. 

Sacrificing, as they did, almost all 
their worldly possessions, and wandering 
westward, with the Star of Hope as their 
guide, they looked not backward with 
_ regret, although they were leaving the 
- graves of their loved ones in a country, 
the face of which their eyes would never 
again behold. 

Leaving, as they did, in obedience to 
the stern commands of a people, whose 
behests the Mormons could no longer 
disregard, these wandering pilgrims 
prayed for, and hoped for, a haven of 
rest, somewhere—anywhere. 

That there were reasons for the éxpil- 
sion of these devoted followers. of the 


American Mohammed, no one will deny. 


That the reasons were sufficient, that the 
action of the Christian (?) people who 
mercilessly drove these infatuated relig- 
ionists from their hard-earned homes 
was justifiable, no one but a soulless bigot 
would dare assert. 

In a country with the proud name and 
fame of America, such proceedings as 


characterized the > persecution of the ‘‘Lat- 


ter-day Saints”? in Illinois.and Missouri, 
cannot be accounted as adding to the 
_ dignity of the national record. 
Coming to Utah as the Mormons did, 
in the fervency of their -religious zeal, 


thea at fever heat as the result of perse- 


cution-—which ever was nutritious food 
- to zealous faith—-who can wonder that 
they should. attempt to surround them- 
selves with some means of defence? Nat- 
uraHy they followed the example of other 
religious en and adopted a policy of 


“exclusiveness to strengthen which, the 


Masonry of Mormonism was largely in- 
strumental. 

Their visions of tranquility 
were koon rudely disturbed, by the pres- 
ence of other pilgrims, who, worshipping 
at the shrine of Mammon, had followed 
in the footsteps of these religious fugitives 
in the pursuit of wealth. 

Realizing, as the Mormons did, that 
it was’ the numerical strength of their 


enemies which compelled the Mormon 
exodus, and, reasoning from cause to ef- 


fect, they saw that the relative positions 
of themselves and their enemies had 


changed. Is it surprising that Mormon 


humanity should have attempted to take 
some advantage of the situation? These 
infatuated people were made in the or- 
dinary mould of human nature, and while 
they claimed superiority over other re- 
ligionists, as religionists, they made no 
pretence to that Christ-like submission 
which demands, ‘‘ That ye resist not 


evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on . 


thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.”” Though they had accepted this, 
with other precepts of the Christian re- 


ligion, the experience they received while 


endeavoring to put it into practice among 


the professed Christians with whom they 


had come in contact, had caused them 
to doubt the correctness of this beautiful 
philosophy, and to question its adaptabil- 
ity to their particular situation. Being 
then, as they are nw, close students of 
the Bible, and recognizing a similarity 
in their condition with that of the ‘* Chil- 
dren of Israel,” the Mosaic view seemed 


better adapted for their guidance:— 


*¢ And if a man cause a blemish in his 
neighbor ; as he hath done, so shall it ve 
done to him.* Breach for breach, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth; as he- hath 
caused a blemish in a man, so shall it be 
done to hyn again.” 

That in some instances eationics to 


_this philosophy led these modern chil- 


dren of Israel into error and crime there 
can be no doubt, yet had no wrongs been 
done them, no retribution could have 


followed. 


This is the simple truth, briefly told, 
and unacceptable as it may be, it is well 
that it should have consideration. Mil- 


ton tells us, ‘‘ Truth is as impossible to 
be soiled by any outward touch as the 
sunbeam.’’ Bearing this in mind, I ask 
| the attention of the reader, 
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while he peruses the followmng stray 
thoughts, on matters pertaining to our 
Territory at the present time :— 

Almost every one seems to have a plan 
to regenerate Utah. The tourist who 
comes through mere curiosity, and spends 
a few days with us, imagines that he 


thoroughly understands the situation, 
and that he could solve the problem - 


without a moment’s hesitation. 

Business interests induce men to comé 
to this Territory and stay a few weeks, 
months or. years, as the case may be, and 
no matter where these men may be sit- 
uated during their stay, no matter what 
their capabilities or facilities may have 
been, they all go away with a thorough 
understanding of the Utah difficulty, and 


all believe that they could remedy it_ 


without doubt. 

Federal officials are sent here, whose 
duty it is to attend to the specific busi- 
ness of their offices. In the majority of 
cases,they place themselv2s in suchan at- 
titude as to prevent any actual contact 


with the representative elements of the 


community, yet they generally conclude 
that nothing has escaped their attention, 
and that consequently they are fully 
competent to re-construct Utah, and of 


course they urge the Government to at - z done in 
} manner, and with an air that is alike in- 


once adopt their peculiar plans. 

These classes of people all agree—with 
themselves—but are violently opposed to 
all others of a different way of thinking, 
and whose plans are different. 

The rule seems to be, that those who 
know the least have the most to say. 

Men of impure minds and blighted 


reputations attack the system of Mor. 


monism with blind rage, and retire when 
» they discover that vituperation is a two- 
edged weapon. 
Fanatical women whose armor was not 
so strong as it should have been, before 
_ they entered the lists against Mormon- 
ism, have met with similar discomfiture. 
It is but natural, when gentiles. attack 
Mormon character, assail public men, 
and prate of immorality, that their own 
_. weaknesses should be shown up in return. 
In these cases the weakest goes to the 
wall. 
Men whose integrity and earnestness 
are unimpeachable, have attacked the 
institutions of Mormonism, and have 


finally worn themselves out financially, 


and being at their wits end, have been 


forced into neutrality. Any story told. 


about this people is credulously necented: 


less. 


stances no more chargeable to it, than to 


inevitably creates a certain number of 


~ whom he undertakes to teach. 


and corroborated by others equally base- - 
Inferences and deductions equally 
unwarranted are drawn momentarily. _ 

There are a class of people in Utah 
who take a delight in holding up the or- 
dinary weaknesses of human nature, such 
as are universally found, and declaring 
them to be the ill effects of Mormonism, 
when in truth they are in many in- 


the atmosphere, and perhaps not so 


Every case of conjugal iatelicts y is 
magnified into terrible proportions, and 
explained as being the outgrowth of 
polygamy, whether it occurs in a gmono- 
omnes family or not. Every girl who 
alls from virtue is said to have done so, 
through the effects of polygamy. Every 
boy who develops into a loafer is claimed 
to have been pushed to the wall by the 
priests, or his impure mind is said to 
have heen produced by ante-natal in- 
fluences, which are the outgrowth of the 
Church, although this same boy in any 
other place would be looked upon as 
the natural production of society, which | 


such unfortunates. 
Almost all missionizing is done ina 
sulting to the integrity and intelligence 
of the Mormons, 
The average sectarian who approaches 
the Mormons with a view to conversion, 
does not know one quarter as much 
about the Bible and its doctrines,as those 


Whatever may be its fault, Mcrmon- 
ism is the natural offspring of the Bible ; 
if the Bible had never been published, 
and the importance of a belief in its 
doctrines had not been so vigorously 
promulgated, there would have been no 
Joseph Smith the Prophet, no Book of 
Mormon, no Brigham Young, no Mor- 
monism : it is simple Bibleism, pure and 
unadulterated. If then the Christian 
world have builded more wisely than 
they knew, or otherwise; if they discover 
that the Mormons have taken the Bible 
in its literal sense, and carried out: its 
precepts too earnestly, let these spiritual 
physicians whose duty it is, change the 
prescription, and not blame the patient | 
for carrying out their instructions. 
Regenerators had better remodel the Bible 
before they advoeate special legislation 
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for Utah. Many atime has the writer 
told the average sectarian, that Mormon- 
ism in its doctrinal tenets, went tar be- 
yond. any other religion in its breadth of 
comprehensive religious scope. In al- 
most every instance the assertion has 
been met with ridicule, but whenever op- 


portunity presented itself, and I have 


felt that I could not occupy my time 
more profitably, I have adduced sufficient 
fact to set the party concerned to think- 
ing. 

It is a proposition easily maintained, 
that a person of ordinary intelligence 
who has ever accepted Mormonism in 
its entirety, can never be converted to 
any one of the ordinary forms of Christi- 
anity. There are good grounds for sus- 
pecting the integrity as well as the sani- 
ty of any apostate Mormon who accepts 
any ordinary sectarian religion, and at- 
taches himself thereto. The reason is 
clear. Mormonism is so much more 
comprehensive than other religions, and 
carries its devotees to degrees of relig- 
ious development totally incompatible 
with fashionable religions. 

This may appear to bea bold assertion ; 
it is nevertheless tenable, indeed impreg- 
nable, as any honest and comprehensive 
Mormon student will admit, and can 
readily prove. 

It may as well be understood, indeed 
the earlier the more advantageous, that 
you cannot successfully fight Mormonism 
with the Bible. 

In this connection I may remark that 
one of the most popular war-cries: of the 


Anti-Mormon host is, Mormonism is. 


not a religion!’’ There never was a 
greater fallacy than this wide-spread de- 
lusion, that Mormonism is not entitled 
to be called a religion. Whoever con- 
ceived the idea and originated the ex- 
pression, the Omniscient only knows, 
but no matter who it was, he certainly 
knew nothing of his subject. You may 
place any construction you desire upon 
the word religion, and I defy any one to 
logically support the assertion, and at 
- the same time maintain that any institu- 
tion exists which may properly be called 
a religion. It is on just such ridiculous 
sayings as this, that the whole theory of 
the ‘* Mormon Problem”’ is predicated. 
If some person of influence, years ago 
had said, ‘* There is no Mormon Prob- 
lem, ”’ the statement would have been 
much more susceptible of proof, and if it 


what they dare to do. 


| 


had been as widely accepted as the as- 
sertion that Mormonism #s not a religion, 
there would have been very little prob- 
lem left to solve at this late date; not 
that Mormonism would have died out, 
but it would have taken its proper place 
as a religious organization, instead of 
being magnified into a great political 
problem, with a hundred high-sounding 
titles, and possessing, as it does, a digni- 
ty which it otherwise never could have 
assumed. 

Depend upon it, Mormonism will live 
and thrive, either with or without spec- 
ial legislation, but it should never be 
forgotten that the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church. Persecution 
brings notoriéty, and notoriety is often 
the fore-runner of popularity; humanity 
is very much the same now as in the 
dark ages, and Mormon humanity is the 
same as any other. 

Whatever the Mormons may do indi- 
vidually, has little to do with Mormonism 
as an institution. If one or a number of 
them break the law of 1862 or any other 
law, you cannot, therefore, prosecute the 
entire community. If one break the 
law, and they should combine in military 
array, or in riotous assemblage, against 
proper legal investigation, then it be- 
comes an offense which may be charge- 
able to them as a. community. This they 
do not propose to do. This they will 
not do, nor will they do any other simi- 
larly foolish thing. They know the na- 
ture of their enemies too well. They 
are wiser than the children of light, who 
are constantly under-rating their intelli- 
gence and capacity. They know exactly 
With their be- 
lief, with their conceptions of right and 


wrong, the Government has no right to — 


interfere ; it is of their actions only which 


the Government, either locally or nation-_ 


ally, can take cognizance. ‘T’he idea of 
asking a man what is his belief in regard 
to religion before you allow him to be- 
come naturalized, enter public lands, or 
sit on a jury, in this boasted land of free- 
dom, is preposterous. It is claimed that 
a polygamist cannot do justice as a juror 
in a trial for polygamy, and consequent- 
ly he should be rejected. This may be 
logical, but suppose an adulterer be put 


on trial, would you reject all but pure, 


men as jurors. In a seduction case, 
would you, do you, exclude all seducers? 
It is well known that men of this class 
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do convict others ‘of crimes, similar to 
those which they themselves have at some 
time or other committed. Would you 
force a man to swear that he is absolutely 
ure and virtuous before he does 
an official act? If you did, we would 


soon become a nation of perjurers, be-. 


cause men do not, as a rule, let a. httle 
thing like an official oath stand in their 
way. The judge does not ask a man if 
he has illegitimate children, if he ever 
committed sexual indiscretions, if he is 
true to his lawful wife. Oh, no! this 
is improper! Now why should not such 
questions be asked on moral grounds, if 
it be proper to ask a man if he is living 
with two or more women, whom he calls 
his wives? In the case of a gentile it is 
generally admitted that such questions 
would be very improper. 
all the reasons ever offered on this point, 
but I still ask, Why? If the question 
can be properly applied to a Mormon 


- because he may be a polygamist, and in 
the interest of morals such people must 


be kept from the sacred rights of citizen- 


ship, from that Sanctum sanctorum, the 


jury-box ; then in the interest of morals, 

similar questions should be propounded 
to all, unless you are willing to admit 
that this inquisitorial process is, aimed. 
only at the Mormon religion. At you 
say it is done in the interest of morality, 
then you must admit that the rule should 
be universal. If otherwise, you must ac- 
cept the alternative, and acknowledge 
that, regardless of the constitution of the 
United States, laws as administered in 
Utah are aimed at religion, and are used 
to prohibit the free exercise thereof, not 
merely in actions, but in de/e/, not only 
in practice, but in theory also. 


I have in my mind,a Federal ‘Judge who 


was, I believe, as honest a man as ever 
graced a judicial seat. So far as I had 
means of ascertaining, I considered him 
probably one of the best men I ever met, 
but he came to Utah with his idea of 
the ‘*‘ Mormon Problem”’ and he learned 
it more thoroughly from the papers avow- 


edly inimical to Mormonism. The re-. 
sult was that his judgment was warped to | 
such a degree that in his anxiety fo strike © 


a blow at the Church, he made some ter- 
rible blunders, which as a natural conse- 


quence, were transformed into victories 
for the Mormon‘people, who believe to 


this day that his removal was brought 
about YY Divine i — This gentle- 


I have heard 


man went so far tn one case as to say. to 
the jury, ** This cause, gentlemen, is nom- | 
inally, the Territory ot Utah versus John 
Doe, but in reality it is the people of the 
United States versus Polygamic Theoc- 
racy”’ or the Mormon religion. In a coun- 
try like America, such a charge as this, 
coming from the lips of a Chief Justice, 
during the last decade, can we wonder 
that the Executive cut short unceremon- 
iously his official career? This judge was 
a devout religionist,and asa consequence, 
prejudiced against Mormonism, yet other- 
wise he was a charitable and humane 
gentleman, whose virtues were highly 
esteemed, and will never be forgotten. 


It really does seem that common sense 
is seldom applied to the investigation of 


the so-called Mormon Problem. _ 

Revenge seems to be the uppermost 
feeling in the breast of the average anti- 
Mormon. He labors under the delusion 
that in early times the Mormons injured 
him, or sone ofhis acquaintances, some- 
where and in some manner, and he is anx- 
ious to get revenge in the same indefi- 
nite way. 

Now, suppose that the*Mountain Mea- 
dow Massacre was properly chargeabie to 
the Mormons,and that all the other crimes 


which have been laid at their doors: by 


their traducers,who are in some instances, 
as unscrupulous as it is possible for peo- 
ple to be and live, had been really done 
in the way, and under the circumstances 
related, and it were possible to bring 
about such punishment as might be deemed 
advisable ; in consideration ofthe fact that 
nearly all the supposed participators are 
dead, absent, or so changed 1n their hab- 
itsand surroundings to ensure their future 
good conduct, what is there to be gained 
by keeping up an excitement out of 
which no benefit can possibly come ? 

The expensive efforts made by the. 
courts of this Territory have conclusively 
proven that at this late day, evidence suf- 
ficient to convict, cannot be obtained in 
any one of the several notorious criminal 
cases which have created such sensations 
in the world, and kept away millions of | 
dollars which would otherwise have been © 
inyested in Utah. Then let us accept the 
inevitable, and take Utah as we find her, 
trusting to the future to make her what 
she should be. 

One of the worst features of Mormon- 
ism in my opinion,is this very same hank- 


| ering after vengeance un those who mur- 
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dered their brethrén and sisters, in the 
Christian States of Iowa, Illinvis, and 
Missouri. True and genuine Christian- 
ity would suggest forgiveness, or at least a 
determination not to harbor hatred to- 
wards these people or their posterity, and 
I am satisfied that the sentiment prevails 
to a considerable degree among the better 


_ class of Mormons, but the average gen- 
tile of Utah has no right to criticise any 


seeming desire for vengeance exhibited by 
the Mormons against their-enemies, while 
the gentile war-cries are so uncharitable, 


and are prompted by the same barbar- 


ian characteristic, revenge, for something 
which might as well have been forgotten 


long ago. 


I have no apologies to make for the 


Mormons; they are fully able to attend 
to that matter themselves, but I contend 
that the wrong method has been pursued 
towards them, both in regard to the at- 


_ tempt to punish their alleged crimes, and 


generally in regard to their religion. 

They have the same right as any other 
people on this continent to worship Gcd 
in their own way and there is no disput- 
ing the fact ; this much is generally con- 
ceded, but it is usually with the reserva- 
tion, that their consciences have no right 
to dictate them differently to ours. This 
is not a Constitutional definition. 

The main objection to Mormonism, so 
far asthe law is concerned, is the practice 
of polygamy. No matter what the Chris- 
tian Bible may say in its favor, no mat- 
ter what claims the Mormons may make 
for this doctrine, no matter though they 
are willing to lay down their lives to il- 
lustrate their belief in its divine origin, 
it is against the law of the United States, 
and if they break a law they should suffer 
the penalty. 

The great trouble, however, about this 
law of which we hear so much, is that it is 
practically inoperative. It was especially 
aimed as a blow at the Mormon Church, 
and it appears to have been prompted 
more by bigotry, than by legal shrewdness. 

* When the united wisdom of the coun- 
try produces a law no better adapted to 


the situation than the anti-Polygamy law.” 


of 1862, the institution of Mormonism 


has no particular reason to quake# for 


as the result of this law which wascreated 
especially for Utah!!! This is not very 
encouraging, particularly. as‘the effect of 


fear. One conviction in nineteen years, — 


the to make the 


prisoner since his release more popular and 
influential, and without doubt, he is stiil 
unconverted. 


Jean Meslier asserts that ‘‘ All relig- 


ious principles are a thing of imagina- 
tion, in which experience and reason 
have nothing todo. We find much dif- 
ficulty in conquering them, because im- 
agination, when once occupied in crea- 
ting chimeras which astonish or excite it, 
is incapable of reasoning. He who com- 
bats religion and its phantasies by thearms 


_ of reason, is like a man who uses asword 


to kill flies ; as soon as the blow is struck, 
the flies and the fancies return to the 


minds from which we thought to have 


banished them. +|. 
ion, especially among modern people, in 
taking possession of morality, totally ob- 


scured its principles; it thus rendered — 


man unsocial from a cause uf duty ; it has 
forced them to be inhuman toward all 
those who did not think as they did. 
Theological disputes, equally unintel- 
ligible for the parties already irritated 
against each other, have unsettled em- 
pires, caused revolutions, ruined 
sovereigns, - devastated the whole of 


Europe ; these despicable quarrels could 


not be extinguished even in rivers of 
blood.”’ 

‘* After the extinction of Paganism, the 
people established a religious principle 
of going into a frenzy every time that an 
opinion was brought forth which their 
priests considered —— to the holy 
doctrine. . you 
not see that man is no more the master of 
his religious opinions, of his credulity or 
incredulity, than of the language which 
he learns;in childhood, and which he 
cannot change? To tell men to think as 
you do ; is it not asking a foreigner to ex- 
press his thoughts in your language ? To 
punish a man for his erroneous opinions ; 
is it mot punishing him for having been 
educated differently from yourself? It 
God allows men the freedom to damn 
themselves, is it your business? Are you 
wiser and more prudent than this God 
whose rights you wish to avenge ? gee 

If there is a question of 
religion, immediately the most civilized 
nations become true savages and believe 
everything is permitted to them. 


‘*The more cruel they are, the more 


agreeable they suppose themselves to: be 
to their God, whose cause they x Seen 
cannot be sustained by too much zeal 
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** All religions in the world have au- 
thorized countless crimes. The Jews, 
excited by the promises of their God, ar- 
rogated to themselves the right of exter- 


_ minating whole nations; the Romans, 


whose faith was founded upon the oracles 
of their gods, became real brigands, and 
conquered and ravaged the world ; the 
Arabians, encouraged by their Divine 
preceptor, carried the sword and the 
flame among Christians and. idolators. 
‘The Christians, under pretext of spreading 
their holy religion, covered the two hemi 
spheres with blood ”’ 

These palpable facts, so tersely stated, 
require no comment. 

Let us hope that the Ameticah people 
have too much good sense to be led into 
a religious crusade against the Mormons 
of Utah, no matter how ridiculous or 
een un-christian-'ike some of their tenets 
may appear. Do not let the pages of 
history contain the statement, that on 


account of a few fanatics who were ar- | 


rayed against the church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, the United States 
Government brought its vast military 
power against that church and endeav- 
ored to crush it out of existence. Rather 
let history. say, that the superior diplo- 


macy of the American people, seemingly | 
without an effort, absorbed this little . 
handful of heretics, and thus solved the | 
without costing a 
life, or any depletion of the national treas- _ 
ury. If I have learned anything through © 
my contact with the people of Utah, itis © 
this, no matter how humiliating it may > 


‘¢ Mormon problem,’’ 


be to those who have so firmly held to the 
contrary: Mormonism must be recog- 


- nized as an institution which cannot be 
ignored ; it is here in Utah, and. cannot 


be uprooted by any unfair means. 
Special legislation, to be effective, 
would be totally unconstitutional, and 
consequently invalid. 
Such a thing as a war of extermina- 
tion is entirely out of the question. 
Converting them to Christianity, fi 
the standpoint of the several Christian 


churches of this Territory, is altogether , : 


hopeless. 
Outnumbering them, so as to outvote 


them and thus destroy their political in- | 


fluence is the only remedy, and this is 


_- tuch more easily spoken of, than accom- 


plished, 


If, then, we cannot legislate them out | 
of existence, €annot exterminate them, 


cannot Catholics, Methodists or 
Presbyterians, of them, and cannot out-. 
vote them, what shall we do? Simply 
that which ought to have been done long 
ago, make friends of them ; treat them 
with such consideration as we would ex- 
pect from them ; let them have their own 
ideas in regard to religion, the same as 
any other people ; do not abuse them; if 
you have anything to say-about them, tell 


the truth ; if you find any good in them, | 


acknowledge it; be frank, candid and 
courteous towards them, and you will find 
that the good results which will flow 
from this course of treatment in one 
year, will outweigh all which have been | 
brought about in the past quarter of a_ 
century. | 

Whatever their faults may have been, 
ours have equalled them. For their ex- 
cl siveness we have returned hatred. For 
their assumed superiority we have given’ 
contempt. For their devotion to an un- 
popular faith we have given ridicule, and 
unwarranted abuse. 

In business we all court their patron- 
age. We would all be glad to have them 
spend their money with us. We are al- 
ways willing t> drive a bargain with then 
whenever we can. Let us always be as 


civil towards them, as we are when we are 


trying to sell them something. Let us 
endeavor to gently remove the line of ex- 
clusiveness, and commingle as children of 
a common parentage should. We will 
inevitably do so if we remain here, and | 
those who soonest sense this fact, will be 
the gainers. What the Mormons will do 
under this treatment can easily be under- 
stood. They are human beings, and the — 


| world over, the key to human hearts is 


kindness. Let us have peace. 
GEORGE A. MEEARS, 


CAN FORGIVE you.’’—The senti- 
ment which Mr. George A Meears has em- 
bodied in his excellent article, in keep- 


| ing with his poetic text, is the very es- 
| sence at once of true Christianity and _ 


universalian philosophy. It isa strange 


but a hideous feature of human nature, 
What man cannot forgive whom he has 
| twonged. Do your fellow-creature good, 


and’ you can love him ; do him an injury, 
and you hate him. It is a law by which 
we may tell who is most in the right. A 


| great soul'can afford to forgive those who 


have wrong t um. ‘‘I forgive you,” is 
the noble man’s text of life. (Ed. 
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THOMAS WILLIAMS. 
F the early history of the truly noble 
man whose steel engraving illustrates 
this sketch, Bishop Farrell, who was a 


companion of his-boyhuod, writes to us: 

‘‘] first became acquainted with my | 
_ one of the ship builders of Newport pub- 
lished a notice that he would launch a 
new ship from the stocks into the river. 
' A great many people were present on the 
occasion, many of whom went on the 
- deck of the new ship, so as to take aride 
_ down the slippery gangway into the wa- 
' Williams, and just as the ship struck the 
_ water it upset, throwing all hands, men- 
' and women, into the river. 
| as plenty of boats were: near by, every- 
' body was saved; but, strange to say, the 
‘ same two men "picked up Thomas Wil- 
, liams, who had saved him from drowning 
a year or two previous, which kind acts | 


old and esteemed friend, Thomas Wil- 
liams, about the year 1838, while attend- 
ing Mr. Pool’s school in:Charles Street, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, South Wales; 
and I forméd a very great attachment to 
him; on account of his many good and 
noble qualities, for he was always good 
and kind, and in every sense, ‘‘a gen- 
tleman,’’ always ready to impart to 
others a portion of the knowledge he was 
in possession of, which soon made us fast 
friends, as I always endeavored to culti- 
vate a disposition of this kind myself, 
and loved to see others do the same; 1n- 
deed, I learned while quite. young, that 
there was but very little enj. yment in 

ing little or much of anything 
good, which others did not, and rejoiced 


exceedingly at finding one who believed | 
and acted as I believed boys should act’ 


one towards another. Years flew by, 
and _we were separated, through my fath- 


er and family moving away a few miles | 


from Newport. Still I occasionally saw 
and conversed with Thomas, he having 
left school and entered the Office of 
Rogers & Bros., Ship Brokers, in New- 
port. His employers were highly pleased 
with his labors, and rendered him any 
assistance in their power‘in acquiring the 
business in which he had engaged, and 
treated him more like a son than an em- 
ployee. 

On one occasion, a fee years after he 
had been in their employ, the Rogers 
Brothers gave him a holiday. Thomas 
and another young man ‘hired a small 
sail boat and thought they would have 
an ‘‘out.” Arising early in the morning, 
they trimmed their little boat in good 
_ style, and set sail down the river towards 
its mouth in high glee. They had not 
proceeded far, however, when a very 
strong wind blew up which made it ex 


tremely hard to handle their little craft ;_ 
they labored hard, doing (heir utmost to! 
return to port, but in spite of their efforts 


the wind upset their boat, precipitating 
them into the water, which had become 
very rough, and they would have been 
drowned had it not been for the kind as- 


sistance of two men, who, seeing their 


danger, jumped into a and.went.to 


_ their rescue. They returned home, feel- 


ing to thank the Lord and these two 
. kind men for the preservation of. their 
' lives, and concluded to be wiser boys in 


future. 


of Jesus Christ preached by an Elder | 


gainsay it. | 
| Day Saint he would ask him to stop ard 
explain some. point of doctrine which 


_ Ina year or two after this happened, 


Among them was my friend, Thos. 


Fortunately, 


made my friend and these two men fast 
friends ever after. 
In the year 1849, I heard the Gospel 


named Pickup, and in March, 1850, I 


was baptized tor the remission of my sins 


and received a lasting testimony of the 
truth of the work in which I had engaged. 


| Soon after I had embraced the Gospel, I 


met my friend, Thomas, and told him I 


was made a Latter Day Saint through 
| obedience to the requirements of the 
_ Gospel, and invited him to attend our 
meetings, 
- once heard the testimony of an Elder he 


This he did, and after he had 


could not rest night or day; the truth 
was so strong and plain that he could uot 
Wherever he met a Latter- 


seemed to clash with Mormonism, and 
on all such occasions, a very few words 
of explanation would prove satisfactory. 


- He would sit up night after night, read- 
ing the Bible and New Testament, and 


learned from those books that faith with- 
out works was dead, and that a man 
¢ be born of the water and of the 


spirit before he could eriter the Kingdom 


“of God. Some time in the summer of 


1850, on a Saturday afternoon, he met 


- gne of our Latter-Day Saint Elders and 


calied him into a private room of one of 
the hotels in Newport, where they sat 


| for many hours conversing upon_ the 


principles of the Gospel. This Elder 
up such strong evidence i in favor 


; 
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of that "Thomas promised 
him he would not sleep until the Lord 
satisfied him that the work was true, and 
that he was a fit subject to become a 
member of His great Kingdom. He, 
therefore, after arriving at his home in 
Great Dock Street, Newport, repaired to 


_ his chamber, Bible in hand, and there 


prayed to our Heavenly Father to open 
his understanding so that he might be 
able to understand the scriptures, and to 
direct him to such portions of the New 
Testament that were most suitable to his 
case. Thereupon, he opened the book 
and commenced reading, and to his 


‘great surprise, he read and understood 


as he never had done before. He con- 
tinued to read and pray and ponder over 
the wonderful works of the Lord as con- 
tained in the Scriptures, until. between 
two and three o’clock in the morning ; 
when, all at once, the room commenced 
to light up, greatly surpassing the can- 
dies which were burning, until it became 
so light that he was astonished, for it far 


: surpassed the sun at noonday. At this 


juncture, a personage appeared before 
him, the brightness of whose countenance 
filled him with wonder and surprise. 
This commenced conversing 
with Thomas upon the doctrine con- 
tained in the Scriptures which he had 
just been reading, and explained them to 
him to his entire satisfaction. He also 
explained to him the necessity of repent- 
ance and baptism for the remission of 
sins, and the laying on of the hands of 
one having authority for the reception of 
the Holy Ghost, stating that the Elder 
whom he had been conversing with 
through the evening, ‘* Richard Green 


_ by name,”’ had authority to administer 
these ordinances; he 


told him of 
many things which had passed and things 
which should come to pass concerning 
himself, commanding him to keep them 
to himself. On two or three occasions 
he told me that this personage revealed 
to him many great and wonderful things 
which he said he would be very pleased 
to,tell me; ‘*‘ but, ’’ said he, ‘‘/ dare not, 
do so, but they are great, good, and mar- 

velous things.’’ They conversed freely 

together until nearly daylight, when he 


»...2was left alone, nearby exhausted, to pon- 
der over what he had heard. The next 


day being Sunday, the Saints held a 
camp meeting in a a large tent upon 
the race course in Newport. Several 


hundred people were present, and wnen 
the meeting was about half through, Bro.. 
Thomas Williams walked into the tent 
and, looking around a few moments, 
proceeded to the stand among the Elders, 
and after consulting with the presiding 
Elder, Cyrus H. Wheelock, Bro. Richard 
Green and Jacob Jones, walked out of 
the tent in company with Thomas. After 
meeting closed, I learned that Thomas 
had called upon these Elders to go out 


_to the canal to baptize him, which they 
_ did at noon day in the presence of many 


witnesses, glorifying God. 
In a few months, ‘Thomas was ordained 


' to the office of an Elder and sent forth 


to preach the gospel, which he did in 


| very great power, and by the gift of the 


Holy Spirit. I have been sent with him 
on several occasions and can testify that’ 
I never heard a man speak to an audience 
with greater power than Brother Thomas 
Williams, and all his teachings were dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit of God. 

In the winter of 1852 and 1853, he 
was set apart as President of the Here- 
fordshire Conference, in which position 
he was laboring when myself and family 
left the home of our childhood for Utah, 
in the spring of 1853. He filled the 
office of Secretary of the Newport Branch 
until he was called to preside, which of- 
fice he filled with honor and dignity as 
he did all other offices to the day of his 
death.”’ 

At this point,’ the editor himself may 
take up the biographical thread in friend- 
ship and fraternal love. We labored 
with ‘‘Brother Thomas” five years in 
the Liverpool Office, and, therefore, — 
know personally of the excellent life and 
character of the man. He was m charge 
ot the business and emigrational depart- 
ment of the European mission of the 
Mormon Church, at the time the writer 
was in charge of the AM(il/ennial Star; 
and John C. Graham, of the Salt Lake 
Times and the Territorial Enquirer, and 
also William Perks, once business man- 
ager of the Deseret News, labored under 
our lamented friend. “Thomas Williams 


‘Fecommenced his labors in that office in 


‘the month of January, 1853. In those 
days the ‘‘ Liverpool] Office’”’ was quite 
an imstitution even in that great mari- 
time city ; ; and, indeed, its vast emi- 
grational operations attracted the atten- 
tion of the’ British Government, inso- 
much that the. president of the mission, - 
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S. W. Richards, received an official in- 
vitation to appear before a committee of 
the House of Commons to give a state- 
_ ment of the admirable plans of Mormon 
emigration. It may be incidentally ob- 
served that the Mormon authorities were 
thanked and complimented by the said 
committee, and that the British Govern-: 
ment adopted as much as possible of the 
excellent emigrational system of the 
Mormons; so also it may be said did the 
great shipping establishments of Liver- 

pool which yearly sent emigrant com- 
panies to America. The design, how- 
ever, is not to dwell upon this very in- 
teresting subject of the Mormon emi- 
grations, but simply to connect it with 
the personal subject of our sketch. Un- 
doubtedly much of this perfection of the 
emigrational systera was due to James 
Linforth and Thomas Williams. At the 
time Mr. Williams went to the office, 
Mr. Linforth was the chief clerk and in 
charge of the business department. They 
had each a thorcugh business education 


in mercantile offices, Thomas Williams 


having regularly graduated in a shipping 
establishment. He was apprenticed to 
Messieurs Henry Edwards and John 
Rogers, Ship and Insurance Brokers and 
General Commission Agents. 
at this moment his parchment Indenture 
before us thus endorsed : 

‘¢ We certify, with much pleasure, that 
the within named Thomas Williams, duly 
and faithfully served the whole of the 
time herein specified with unvarying en- 
ergy and zeal, and in every respect high- 
ly satisfactory to us. 

Newport, Monmouthshire, rst Jan. 1849. 


Edwards, Rogers & Co. pr. Jno. Rog- 


ers, H. Edwards.” 

The following letters will also speak 
for themselves of the extraordinary con- 
sideration in which he was held by the 
principals of a first-class mercantile firm: 

Newport, Mon., 25th Oct. 1850. 
Dear Williams,— 

.In a few'days the dissolution of myself 
and Mr. Edwards will take place, when 
I shall be happy to see you with me ac- 
cording to your promise. 


I sincerely trust that by adhering most 


strictly to a perfectly conscientious and 
liberal course of business, that for the 
sake of those I have about me I shall suc- 
ceed. I feel that whilst it will be my 
study to promote your interest you have 
a towards me. 


We have 


Come and see me and let us arrange 


about salary &c., &c. 


Remaining, dear Williams, 
Faithfully yours, 
Jno. Rogers.” 
The next is quite an affecting tribute 
to our friend, when he was about to leave 
his responsible business connections to 
enter into the ministry : 
Newport, r4th Jan. 1853. 
Dear Williams,— | 
Your note, intimating vour intention 
to leave me, was most unexpected and at 
which I could not but feel deeply de- 


pressed ; this may account for my not 


taking earlier cognizance of it. 

But for you, I believe I should not be 
placed in the proud position I am now 
in. I appreciate most sincerely your la- 
bors for my welfare, and it may be in 
my power to do towards yeux as you have 
done towards me. 

If you could by any means so arrange 
your private matters as to extend your 
time, to say for three months, I should be 
glad ; but if this would be the means of 
inflicting a loss upon you, I will most 
cheerfully forego my request. 

Depend upon it that wherever you are, 
and under whatever circumstances you 


may be placed, you will always find in| 


me a staunch and substantial friend. 

I remain, dear Williams, most heartily 
sincerely, 

Faithfully yours, 
Jno. Rogers.” 

Here is s another of a little later date, 
full of the same sentiment : 

‘* Newport, 26th Jan. 1853. 
Dear Williams,— 

You will oblige me by accepting the 
enclosed small cheque, and although I do 
not belong to your religious denomina- 
tion, yet I must beg that whenever it 
may occur + per these things happen to 
the best of us) that I can render you 
pecuniary assistance, whatever distance 
you may happen to be from me, you will 


never forget that you have one, while 


alive, who will be privileged by respond- 
ing to your call. 
Again I request your acceptance of my 


‘sincere thanks, for your great and suc- - 


cessful exertions in promoting the inter- 
est of me and mine. My last wish i is, 


may God bless and prosper you. é 
Remaining, dear Williams, 
Your faithful | 
Jno. Rogers.” 
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And in like manner was Thomas Wil- 
liams beloved and honored by us, breth- 
ren of the Liverpool office. Between 
him and the writer, there existed a long 
friendship. Never an angry or passion- 
ate word d between us, a matter al- 
together to be attributed to his goodness 
of heart and amiability of temper. In 
after years in Sat: Lake City, when many 
looked upon me as an apostate, ‘‘ Broth- 
er Thomas” always met me with the old 
love and the same great heart that char- 
acterized this truly noble man. I was 
at his first marriage with his first wife, 
Annie, an excellent young lady. (This 
was a quarter of a century ago.) But I 
dared not be at his funeral, for I had felt 


_ too many heart-wounds in my, own life, 


and, being at the time exhausted by 
mental labor, realized it was not safe to 
expose both brain and heart to mourning 
over the death of so dear and good a 
friend. Here I may resign the sketch 
awhile to another of his friends, himself 
since dead, Edward L. Sloan, in his obit- 
uary in the Salt Lake Herald, July 18th, 

1874: 

‘To say we were shocked and grieved 
beyond measure, yesterday afternoon, on 
learning of the sudden and. unexpected | 
death of Mr. Thomas Williams, the gen- 
tlemanly and popular treasurer of Z. C. 
M. I., would put it in a mild way, and 
would but represent the feelings of all 
classes in the-city and wherever he was 
known. He left the office of Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution about 
2 p. m., and went to his residence in the 
13th Ward for dinner. While at dinner 
with Mrs. Zina Young Williams, his wife, 
he suddenly commenced vomiting blood, 
greatly to her alarm. She mixed some 
salt and water, of which he took a mouth- 
ful and then went to the back door where 
he continued vomiting blocd in large | 
quantities. He subsequently reclined 
upon the sofa, where he appeared unable 
to speak, shaking his head when addres- 
sed ; and soon afterdied. Coroner Tay- |: 
lor held an inquest on the body yester- 
day evening, when the testimony of Mrs. 
Z. Y. Williams, Dr. J. M. Benedict and 


Mr. J. D. T. McAllister was taken, and “| 


the jury returned the following 
VERDICT. 


“Territory of Utah, 


County of Salt Lake. 
An inquisition holden in the Fourth 
Precinct of Salt Lake City, at the resi- 


dence of - Thomas Williams, at four 
o'clock p. m., July 17, A. D. 1874, upon 


the body of Thomas Williams, there ly- 


‘ing dead, before George J. Taylor, Cor- 


oner of said County, by the jorors whose 


_names are hereto subscribed, 


The said jurors upon their oaths do 


‘say that he died from the effects of the 
bursting of a blood vessel. 


In testimony. whereof they have hereto 
set their hands the day and ~ above 
written. 

ALEXANDER McRAE. 
Isaac GRoo: 
_ Henry Grow. 
GEo. J. Tay.or, 
CORONER. 
Mr. Williams was one of nature’s noble- 


_men. Large hearted and warmhearted, 


he ever had an ear open to the suffer- 
. ings of humanity and a hand ready to re- 
lieve. We have known him intimately 
for over eighteen years, and never knew 
a man who made so many friends and so 
_ few enemies ; if he has an enemy in the 
world to-day we are unaware of it. Ami- 
able in manners, genial and gentlemanly 
‘in deportment, ever kind and urbane, he. 
1s remembered wherever he has been with 


the kindliest and warmest feelings of af- 


fection. Born in Newport, Monmouth- 
: Shire, Wales, August 3rd. 1828, when. 
‘quite young though after a careful mer- 


. cantile training, he became a member of 


- the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
‘Saints. Shortly after, he was appointed to 
_ preside over the Hull Conference, i in Eng- 
‘land, and there his name is mentioned. 


even till now with reverence and affec- 


‘tion. He was removed from there to Liver- 


i pool, where he occupied the position of — 


‘Chief Clerk in the Church office for 
_ years ; and won the esteem and gratitude 
of the hundreds of Elders. laboring in. 
that mission, by his uniform kindness 
and attentiveness to their wants. He 
_ presided over the large and influential 
branch of the Church at Liverpool, up 
_ till his departure for Utah in 1860, and 
‘there, as elsewhere, he enjoyed the fullest 
confidence, love and esteem of the branch. 


‘While on his way. westward from New 


York for Salt Lake, an invitation was ex- 
, tended to him to return to Washington 
private secretary-to Hon. W. H. 
. Hooper, then in Congress, which he ac- 
_cepted. » On arriving in this city at the 
_close of the Congressional session, he 
. took a desk in President B. Young’s of- 
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fice ; and subsequently became treasurer 
of the theatre, a position in which the 
public learned to know some of his many 
estimable qualities, which his numerous 
friends had known for years. Sometime 
afterwards he became the treasurer for Z. 
C. M I.; andstijl later was a member 
of the Salt Lake Theatre Corporation 
and one of its managers. Last municipal 
election he was elected a member of the 
City Council, receiving the largest vote 
polled for any member. He was a man 
of sterling worth, pure, honorable and 
upright ; a loving husband ; a fond fath- 
er; a citizen whom we can ill spare. 
Grief shadows the pen while we write, 
for he was a man, take him for all in all, 
we shall rarely look upon-his like again ; 
a friend whom to know once was to es- 
teem forever.’’ 
At the funeral services of Elder Thom- 
as Williams, in the Fourteenth Ward As- 


sembly Rooms, Sunday morning, July. 
19th, 1874, three discourses were deliv-. 


ered over his remains, by apostles John 


Taylor, George Q. Cannon and Presi- 


dent Brigham Young. The President 
paid him the following tribute in behalf 
of 1: 

‘© wish our business men would take 
pattern by him who lies before us. He 
was our paymaster in the Parent branch 
of Z. C. M. I., and attended to this 


branch of the firancial business of the | 
Institution, and there was not an order | 


that was to be paid or filed, but what he 


had written a description of it and pinned | 


it on that order before he went to his 
dinner. 


last in twenty minutes. 
Saints, I wish you would take pattern 


by this man, and live your lives as he | 


lived his life.” 


But Elder George Q. Cannon paid the © 


tribute of sentiment. Speaking of him 
as a minister of the Gospel, he said: 


markable character. 


ness he had when he joined this church, 


‘and I have been almost overpowered | 
‘with joy that I lived in a day and age of | 
the world when God revealed his mind | 


and will unto man as he did in ancient 
days. A more powerful testimony, prob- 


In all his business there was — 
not one scratch of the pen wanted to be | 
done by other clerks, but every iota was 
done just as much as though he had - 
known that he was going to breathe his 


ably, pee not be heard shan n has been 
borne so repeatedly by our deceased 
brother. And then what? Why, the 
Spirit of God rested upon him and im- 
pelled him to leave his friends and his 
former home and associations and gather 
with the Saints. Did he do this because 
some ‘*‘ Mormon’’ elder told him it was 
right to do it? No, he did this because 
the Spirit and power of God rested upon 
him and impelled him to do so. He was 
filled with joy and peace in obeying this 
commandment ot God, and it was so 
after he came here in all the works that 
devolved upon him. Only the day be- 
fore he died we had a long conversation 
about these things together, and I trust 
I shall never forget the spirit that rested 
upon him and myself while talking. 

Speaking about the unfaithfulness of 
men, he did not say in tle exact: words, 


j but he conveyed the idea to me that he 


would rather die, rather lay down his 
life than prove recreant to the principles 
of the gospel which he had espoused, he 
valued them so highly, more than life 
and everything else on the face of the 


eart 

A associations with our brother who 
has gone have been of the most tender 
character. I have known him as I have 
known a brother. Our associations have 
been very intimate from the day I first 
made his acquaintance, on. the Missouri 
River, in 1860, until the present time. I 
have watched his course, and have been 
pleased with his faithfulness. A more 
amiable, more kind-spirited or more lov- 
ing man I scarcely ever met. I do not 
know that I ever met one more so. He 
has been beloved by all who have known 
him. <A modest, unobtrusive man, never 
setting himself forward, but faithful and 


| diligent, performing the labors assigned 
to him without any parade but with the 


greatest devotion and zeal.’’ 
Our friend left six children, four beau- 
tiful daughters by his first wife, Annie, 


and two sons by his second wife, Zina 
| Young, daughter of Brigham Young. 
_ ** His testimonies were of the most re-— 
I have heard him . 
speak about the evidences of its truthful-_ 


His youngest son, Thomas Edgar, died 
several months ago ; his eldest son, Ster- 
ling Williams, is living and is a bright 
intelligent youth. His eldest daughter, 


Annie Laurie, married the son of Judge 
Sutherland. His son, Sterling, is study- 
ing at the Brigham Young Academy, 
Provo, which was endowed by his grand- 
father. 
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ART. 

HE advance of art culture in Utah is 
not less remarkable than the gen- 

eral progress of its citizens in material 
prosperity, and there is more than a 
seeming correspondence between in- 
crease of wealth and development of the 
sesthetic capabilities of a people. In,the 
nature of things they must go hand in 
hand together. As a community be- 
comes richer, there is more leisure for 
the cultivation of higher tastes, and 
the general amenities of. hfe that go to 
make up our advanced civilization of 
to-day. Men absorbed in unremitting 
toil for the first elements of existence 
have no time to devote to the finer arts, 
and what few moments there may be un- 
employed in sucha struggle for the neces- 
sities of life are usually spent in neigh- 
borly gossip, or are dozed away in vacuity 
But with the accumulation of wealth, 
comes leisure. ‘The slumbering inherent 


capabilities at first feebly respond to the 


stimulus of art, but by-and-by they swell 
in grand, full anthem tones as a know ledge 
of the zsthetic world is realized and 
comprehended. 

The day of walls plastered with’ gs garish 
chromos and mantel-shelves resplendent 
with rude china ware shepherds and 
shepherdesses, glorious with gilding and 
carmine paint, has measurabiy passed 
away, and our numberless pléasant city 
homes are now adorned with art treas- 
ures of real merit and excellence. 

Slowly but surely these evidences of 
an advanced era of culture and refine- 


ment are being multiplied in our midst. — 


Besides, we have among us a number of 
local artists of acknowledged ability and 
skill, whose delineations of the grand 
scenery of our western canyons, moun- 
tains and lakes are sought after,not alone 


__ by local connoisseurs, but by other pat- 


rons, who discerning their intrinsic ex- 
cellencies, have secured, for the adorn- 
ment of distant homes, these handiworks 
ot Utah’s artist sons. 

The class in drawing and painting, 
lately added to the curriculum of our 
Deseret University, cannot but have a 
beneficial effect upon the youth of Utah, 
and we trust the day. is not far distant 
when we shall see a local art school es- 
tablished and successfully conducted in 
every prominent settlement in the Pert 
tory. 

We :eferred in our last number to a 


collection of paintings, by local pe 
other artists, in the possession of D. F. 

Walker, Esq., which is undoubtedly the 
largest and best collection of oil paint- 
ings in Utah. In water colors, perhaps 
the choicest group in this. city ts owned 
by our fellow-townsman, Col. T. G.. 
Webber. Fruit pieces, landscapes, charm- 
ing bits of old country scenery, all of 
them gems and all the production of his 
talented sisters. 

This. artist talent seems inherent in 
some families, and particularly noticeable 
is it in his, for we sawin the London 
Art Journal (and a more standard or re- 
liable authority in art matters is not pub- 
lished,) of December last, an exquisite, 
full page, live engraving of a sculptured 
group in marble by. the Colonel’s cou: in, of 
whom Mr. S. C. Hall, thé tounder of the 
Art Journal above referred to, and the 
helper to fame of very many young strug- 
gling painters and sculptors, thus wrote ~ 


to the Exeter and. Plymouth Gazette, 


July ts5th Jast : His article is on ‘‘l'evon | 


‘ Worthies as Artists,’’ and in it he uses 


these significant words; ‘*1 will venture 
a prophecy ! There is in London a young — 
Devonshire sculptor who is destined to 
take a high—perhaps the highest position 
in art. His name is W. J. S. Webber. 
At present he is unknown. — I have, how- 
ever, helped to make him known, by 
causing to be engraved for the Art Journ- 
a/ a group—his work—representing a 
young British warrior bearing from the 
battlefield the body of hisslain brother.’’ 
Accompanying the engraving in the Art 
Journal, is the following editorial notice : 


THE WARRIOR AND WOUNDED YOUTH. 
Engraved by E. Stopart, from the Marble Group by Wm. 
J. S. Wunzar. 


‘¢The group represented in the en- 
graving of the ‘ Warrior and Wounded 
Youth’ is the production of a young 
sculptor, Mr Wm. J. S. Webber, and 
has been executed by him in iaarble as a 
commission from Mr. Thomas Holroyd, 
of Harrogate. The work was modelled 
by Mr. Webber while he was a student 
at the Royal Academy, and he was 
awarded by the Council of that body a 
premium of £50 for the general excel- 
lence of the design. The warrior repre- 
sented is one of pre-historic type, when 
the weapons in use-were chiefly flint-head- 
ed arrows or bronze swords and spears, 
and the clothing merely the skin of some 
wild animal, giving the sculptor an ex- 
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cellent opportunity of displaying—what 
is always of importance in sculpture— 
the form and structure of the nude hu- 
man figure. The figure of the warrior is 
vigorous in action, the anatomical forms 
being well defined, and the expression of 


tenderness and anxiety on occount of the 


_ youth whom he is bearing is well depict- 
ed in his face. 

In striking contrast with this robust 
and vigorous figure is the shrinking, 
writhing form of the wounded youth— 
perhaps a son or younger brother—strick- 
en down in his first campaign ; his left 
hand covers the wound he has received, 
and he turns with an expression of pain 
to his comrade, who is bearing him to a 
place_of safety. 

Mr. Webber is a native of Exeter, and 
received his earliest Art education under 
a painter, the late Mr. Glendall, well- 
known for his landscapes of Devonshire 
scenery; he afterwards entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy as a stu- 
dent of sculpture, and in 1871 and 1873 
received the first silver medals for work 
executed in competition in the Antique 
and Life Schools respectively. He has 
been a frequent contributor to the Acad- 
emy exhibitions of works of an ideal char- 
acter, and of portraiture, some of his 
busts being characteristic and faithful in 
resemblance to the originals ; amongst 
them may be noted his portrait of the 
late Bishop of Exeter. ‘The present 
group was exhibited in 1876 in — 
and —_ in 1878 in marble.’ 


WILLIAM V. MORRIS, THE PAINT- 
ER. 


hietn: the best artists of Utah, the 
late William V. Morris may claim a 
niche of lasting fame. 
divine to sleep in the grave without a 
monument, and this man Morris possessed 
the native genius of a great painter. In- 
deed, Nature endowed him with rarer 
gifts than his sphere as an ornamental 
house painter brought into artistic prac- 
tice. We believe his class will readily 
admit, that had William V. Morris re- 
ceived a-first class art training under 
some great master, and spent his life 
in the higher branches, he would him- 
self have reached the rank ofa master 
painter on the canvas, as he certainly 
did on the finest ornamental none and 


painting. 


Gemius is too . 


William V. Morris was born August 
26th, 1821, in Llanfair Talhaiam, Den- 
bighshire, North Wales. He was the 
son of John and Barbara Morris; (his 
mother’s maiden name was_ Barbara 
Thomas.) He was baptized into the 
Mormon Church Oct. rith, 1849, by 
Robert Evans, and emigrated to this 
Territory 1 in 1852. He started the first 
painter’s shop in Utah, where Joslin & 
Park’s jewelry store now is, and, there- 
fore, ranks historically as the pioneer 
painter of Utah. He did the first grain- 
ing in the Territory, the work being done 
for President Young, both in the Lion 
House and the Beehive House. He next 
executed some fine work for Mr. William 
Jennings. He was also the first scenic 
artist of the Salt Lake Theatre. The fol- 
lowing is a clipping from one of our lo- 
cal editors concerning his work: _, 


A PIECE OF ARTISTIC WORK. 


‘‘In the new residence of Mr. R. N. 
Baskin is a magnificent piece of frescoe- 
ing, recently done by Morris & Son, of 
this city. It is designed to imitate 
painted stucco. The ceiling on which 
the work is done presents a picture of 
art rarely equalled in that class of finish. 
The centrepiece is composed of leaves 
beautifully tinted, around which runs a 
wreath surrounded again by a frame- 
work of imitation mouldings. The ground 
on which this is set is of asoft buff color, 
highly decorated with wreaths of flowers 
and cupids, the whole panel being framed 
by a band of mouldings similar to those © 
already alluded to. Outside of the panel 
there is another set of mouldings running 
tengthwise of the oblong room, and ter- 
minating at each end with a semi-circle. 
The corners left vacant by the formation 
of the semi circle are filled with ‘‘neutrat 
panels.’”’ ‘Ihe whole internal arrange- 
ment is enclosed by a Grecian border, 
which adds much to the general appear- 
ance. This is undoubtedly the prettiest 
ceiling in the Territory, and of which 
the artists who performed the wotk may 
well feel proud.” 

William V. Morris possessed a most 
childlike nature. Indeed, he was as a 
child all his life, as all men of genius 
are. His brother painters loved him, 
and at his death they published the fol- 
lowing high tribute to his memory: 


Condolence, Jrom the Painters of Salt Lake 


City, to the bereaved family of our 
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departed friend and brother artist, Wil- 
liam V. Morris. 
Lake City, 
Thursday Evening, June 2oth, 1878. 

As per call made by the leading paint- 
ers of this city, a number of the Frater- 
nity met at the shop of Midgley and Sons, 
and on motion, Joshua Midgley was 
elected Chairman, and E. L. Raybould, 
Secretary. 

Mr. J. Tullidge being called on to say 
a few words, said: 

We have met to pay our respects to 
our deceased friend, Wi/iiam V. Morris, 
and to draft resolutions worthy his mem- 
ory, and not for much speaking. 

I will observe, however, in regard to 
our deceased friend, that I have always 
held the highest respect for him, both 
for his sterling honesty.as a man and his 
ability as an artist. 

Messrs. John ‘Tullidge, John — 
and J. Howard were then selected as 
committee to draft resolutions, and the 
following was read, and on motion uaan- 
imously accepted: 

._Whereas, Our friend and fellow crafts- 
man, W. V. Morris, having departed this 
life as he approached its ‘ sere and yel- 
low leaf,’’ we as brother painters feel to 


condole with his family in the bereave-. 


ment ; and for the purpose of duly ex- 
pressing our appreciation of his great 
ability as a painter, and our at his 
death we have 

Resolved, that by the death WwW, 
Morris, the profession las sustained a 
great loss, in that it has been deprived of 
a master hand and an original artist ; 

That as a painter he stood at the head 
of his profession, and was fué/y entitled to 
de called the pioneer artist of Utah ; 

That sociably we have lost a friend, 
the promptings of whose genius in the 
execution of his work were of great ad- 
vantage to us all. 

Resolved, That as a body of painters 
we attend his funeral to pay our last re- 
spect to our departed friend and brother 
artist. 

Resolved, That a copy of these recta: 
tions be sent to his family and that the 
same be published inall the local papers.’’ 

W. V. Morris, the Pioneer Artist of Utah 
is very worthily represented in his son, W. 
C. Morris. who has much of the native gen- 


-tus of his father. Not unlikely, with the 


growing opportunities for art culture and 
patronage in this city, he may reach a 


| beauty and profit. 


position in the higher branches of the 


profession which, in the primitive days 
of our Territory, was not open to his 
gifted father, for art and artists can flour- 
ish only under generous patronage and in 
the refined conditions of society. But 
one of the greaiest blessings of the artist 
-is to possess available talents. In this 


f respect Wm. C. Morris is most fortunate. 


e has invented a branch of art business 
for himself, in which there is at once both 
We refer to his spac- 
ious advertising board, hung up in the 


hall of the post office, displaying the bus- 


iness firms of our city with unique and 
well executed art designs. It gave quite 
a surprise to our locals when .his first 
board was hung up. Here is a notice of 
it: 

**Mr. Wm. C. Morris, painter, of this 


city, has placed on exhibition in the 


Postoffice, one of the finest gems of the 
painter’s art we have ever seen. It is an 
ornamental sign in etched work on glass, 
and gives convincing proof of his won- 
derfu] skill in the art ornamental. Such 
talent as Mr. Morris has for sometime past 
shown himself possessed of, should be 
encouraged in the community. It is very 
doubtful whether as a sample of work his 
could be excelled anywhere in the east. 
An examination of the work will repay 
any person who-accepts the idea that ‘as 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’’ 
Another piece of his work may be seen in 
the ornamental lettering of the windows 
of Z.C. M. I. There are twelve windows 
in all, the lettering and designs on each 
window being emblematical ot each 


branch of business done in the Co-op. It 


is quite a work of art. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
BY HANNAH T. KING. 


N the entrance of Disraeli into Par- 
liament, Mr. Wyndham Lewes was 


his colleague, both being Commoners 


from that time a close friendship sprang 
up between. them, and continued till the 


death of Mr. Lewes ;—I think I am right 


in saying that Disraeli was one of the ex- 
ecutors of his will. He had been an ef- 
ficient servant of the State, and through 
the suggestions and influence of Disraeli, 


the title of Viscountess Beasonsfield, in 


her own right, was conferred. on his 


widow ; years after, she became the wife | 


of Disraeli. The Queen had desired for 
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some time to raise him to the peerage, 
but he had always firmly but respectfully 
declined the honor ; but on his marriage 
her wishes became commands, and he 
then was invested with the title of Earl of 
Beaconsfield, and after his return from 
signing the treaty of Berlin, Her Majesty 
conferred on him the Order of the Gar- 
ter, which is the highest honor of the 
English crown. He was pronounced by 
friend and foe to have been the greatest 
statesman England has possessed since 
William Pitt ; he has left a position none 
can at present take up. His loss can 
only be estimated by time, and the ex- 
perience it will unavoidably bring. At 
the present time England could ill spare 
her noble pilot from the helm of the Ship 
of State, with his calm, clear brain, his 
strong hand and unflinching will. Heit 
was who rescued England from her de- 
graded position, and placed her high in 
the council of the world. He taught na- 
_ tions to respect her name and honor her 
traditions. His manly courage and firm- 
ness enforced respect and confidence. 
The high position then attained remained 
with the great Tory chief until his death, 
and all the world is ready to do homage 
to his loyalty to the sovereign, and tohis 
patriotism to the country of his birth and 
fame! It isa remarkable result in the 
case of one who had nothing but his gen- 


ius to aid him. He had no patronin high 


life, no college connection, no friendship 
in high places to help him; indeed, he 
had the prejudice of poverty and race 
against him. Nothing but the highest 
courage sustained him, and the Christian- 
Jew became the embodiment of nearly 
all that is noble and great in the English 
character. Mr. Disraeli became a Chris- 
tian in faith at a very early age—it is said 
at twelve years—and maintained it to 
_ the end of his mortal career. 
man he showed no particular aptitude for 
anything except literature; he disliked 
‘business, but cultivated his mind by 
travel, which the comparatively slender 
means of his father enabled him to enjoy. 
He began life as a politician, determined 
to win his way to fameand greatness. 
He was most emphatically a self-made 
man. By his perseverance and perenne 
able will he succeeded, step by step, 1 

winning the high positions he for aa 
has filled, and was twice Premier of Eng- 
land, the one position nearest the throne. 
Sister nations felt the power and reflec- 


As a young | 


tion of his genius! He was ever a de- 
voted servant to his sovereign and his : 
country, ‘* Sans peur et sans reproche.”’ 

He worked through long years of mental 
travail, until he had attained the goal his 
prophetic eye had seen afar off, even in 


his early youth—until he stood at the 


right hand of the sovereign, her acknow- 
ledged and appreciated friend and coun- 
selor—the restorer of the nation to the 
proud rank from which she had fallen by — 
the false policy of those who had preceded 
him. Bismarck, the great, the fastidious, 
the exacting Bismarck, took him into his 
heart and gave him in there a loving and 
eternal niche. | 

A well known diplomatist was not long 
ago conférring with Prince Bismarck in 
the latter’s private cabinet, when the con- 
versation chanced to turn on the Berlin 
Congress and the conspicuous part which 
the chief Plenipotentiary of Great Britain — 
had taken at it. ‘* There,’’ said the 
Chancellor, pointing to the wall, ‘* there 
hangs the portrait of my Sovereign, there 
on the right that of my wife, and on the 
left that of Lord Beaconsfield.”’ 

Of the many flattering notices that 
have appeared in the foreign newspapers, 
that in the Bersaglheri of Rome is the 
most picturesque. ‘The writer says: 

‘The man whom Mr. Gladstone had 
reproached as not having a drop of Eng- 
lish blood in his veins has given to the 
English Gladstone a terrible lesson in pat- 
riotism: he found England reduced, as 
Lord Russell said, to a Power of the third 
order, and replaced her in her ancient 
position. * * His 
end was the greatness and prosperity of 
England. ‘To the domesticity loving 
Queen this ambitious man, this remoulder 
of Empires, was extremely dear. The 
daughter of the Brunswicks and Tudors 
leaned in glad security on the arm of 


the Hebrew’s son. 


‘*A man who did not know how to 
hesitate or vacillate when he saw what he 
believed to be duty ; who did not undo 
to-day what he had done yesterday ; fear- 
less and independent, true to conviction 
and bold in action ; one who would rather 
look defeat in the ‘face than be false to 
his principles.” 

His personal qualities had also a grea 
deal to do with his success. ‘* Littl 
children loved him, womanly hearts wor 
shipped him, and strong men held hi. 
hand. lovingly and loyally when he died ' 
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During his illness several letters were 
written to him by children, hoping ‘‘ his 
Lordship would soon be better.’”’ Such 
were the best tributes that could be paid 
any one. It isnot by what strangers say, 
or what they think, that character can be 
tested, it is the home circle; and there 


this most remarkable man was beloved | 


in a miost remarkable manner. Some 
years ago a lady friend of both himself 
and his Viscountess died and left him a 
handsome estate om condition of her re- 


mains being laid side by side with her 


beioved friends in their family vault at 
Hughenden ! !—this wish was complied 
with—the name of this Lady was Mrs. 
Brydges Willyams ; here isa speciman of 


the tenacity, and appreciation of friend- 


ship, that is most expressive and unique ! 
it is said that he never made a personal 
enemy—party ones he had bitter ones— 
but at his death it is remarkable every op- 
posing feeling seemed laid aside, and the 
daily callers in Curzon Street were all that 
had ever known, and admired his won- 
drous abilities ; the most delicate atten- 
tion was shown him, even to leaving their 
carriages at the top of the street and 
walking to the house that no noise might 
disturb him. In his illness and hisdeath 
only one feeling was apparent, which was 
made up of love, admiration, ‘sympathy 
and regret! When the curtain fell on 
the grand actor, thesilence of grief alone 
spoke the absorbing feeling-of all ; every 
tongue was silent, or spoke only the 
words of eulogy and love! 

The Queen and royal family of Eng- 
land must have risen in the estimation of 
all thinking people, in seeing them be- 
come ‘‘ kith and kin’’ in a loving broth- 
erhood and sisterhood with a mourning 
nation, showing it forth by every dem- 
onstration of love and respect during the 
sickness of the treasured one, and then 
reverently following the remains to their: 
humble resting place, and laying with 
their own hands the wreaths of choicest 
flowers, inscribed with each one’s own 
handwriting ; even the Queen employed 
no secretary, but with her own hand 
wrote on the card attached to the wreath 
she presented words that her own heart 


dictated. Such deéds are worthy of all 


imitation. 
The country and the Queen were de- 
sirous he should rest in Westminster Ab- 


bey, but when the Will. was opened it 


was found jae ordered that he 


should be interred at his Hugh- 


enden, by the side of his wife, to whom 
he had ever been most devotedly at- 
tached ; and here it would be apropos to 
allude to one ever prominent feature in 
his character, it is conspicuous in all his 
writings; I refer to his chaste, almost 
reverent appreciation of woman! He 
attributes to her that unseen, unsleeping 
influence that makes her a power, often 
even behind the throne; and he ever 
portrays this power for good, never for 
evil! and even her foibles and frivolities 
he turns to account, incorporating them 
in the Mosaic, and making them elabor- 
ate and beautify it. In no instance do 
you ever meet sarcasm or inuendo; he 
was also a staunch advocate for woman 


suffrage. 


The following is a clause in his will 
and he desires that the words ‘‘ in her 
own right,’’ shall be inscribed even on 
her tomb—trifles truly speak character! 

‘TI desire and direct that I may be 
buried in the same vault in the church- 
yard of Hughenden in which the remains 
of my late dear wife, Mary Anne Disraeli, 
created in her own right Viscountess 
Beaconsfield, were placed, and that my 
funeral may be conducted with the same 
simplicity as hers was.”’ 

The last extract has a ring in it that 
causes my whole soul to vibrate and re- 
spond to the chord it strikes ! 

Here follow a few of the floral testi- 
monials placed on the coffin: of one so 
mourned : | 


The Queen had testified her regret 


and esteem in many ways, and among 
others by sending a wreath of wild flow- 
ers, primroses plucked from the Isle of 
Wight, and such as he delighted to see 
blooming on the grassy banks of Hugh- 


-enden Park. Ona card affixed to this 


wreath was written, in her Majesty’s own 
handwriting, ‘‘ His favorite flowers ; from 
Osborne, a tribute of affection and regret 
from Queen Victoria.’’ ‘The wreath was 
placed on the coffin by Prince Leopold 
on behalf of her Majesty. The flowers 
had been gathered that morning in the 
beautiful lawns of Osborne, and the 
wreath was sent by special messenger. It 
seemed wasteful to condemn these fair 
and perishable flowers to fade unseen in 
the dark vault, and after the burial they 
were brought out again and hung upon 
the railings of the tomb, where all the 
evening throngs of country people col- 
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lected and had the mournful satisfaction 
_ of contemplating the Queen’s last gift to 
her devoted servant. Her Majesty gave 


also another.wreath, but this one ofever- 


_ lasting flowers and bay leaves. On the 
ends of the white satin bow with which 
this wreath was tied were a few words 
embroidered in gold—on one, ‘‘ From 
Queen Victoria;’’ on the other, ‘‘A 
-mark of true affection, friendship and 
regret.’’ The Prince of Wales was per- 
sonally present at the funeral, and placed 
with his own hands upon the coffin two 


wreaths of white roses and camelias, say- | 


ing as he did so, ‘‘ This is from myself, 
and this from the Princess of Wales.’’ 


The Prince of Wales’ wreath bore the 


inscription, ‘‘ From his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales—a tribute of friend- 
ship and affection, ’’ and the writing was 
that of his Royal Highness. The Duke 
of Connaught, who strode beside his roy- 
al brothers in the procession, laid also, 
just before it started, a wreath. upon the 
coffin from the Duchess of Connaught, 
on which a few violets showed their 
scented petals, emblematical of the soul, 
among white camelias, and eucharis. It 
bore the inscription, ‘‘ A token of regret 
and respect from her Royal Highness the 
Duchess cf Connaught.”’ Prince Leo- 
pold offered on his own part a wreath 
bearing the words, ‘‘ A mark of friend- 
ship and respect from Leopold,’’ Also 
upon the coffin there was laid an im- 
mortelle of pure white flowers, inscribed, 
‘**A mark of respect from Beatrice.’’ 

Other wreaths from the royal family 
were sent—one of which bore a card on 
which the words were written, ‘‘ A mark 
of esteem from her Royal ‘Highness, the 
Duchess of Cambridge ;’’ a wreath from 


Prince and Princess Christian, inscribed,. 


‘¢A token of deepest respect, gratitude 
and affection from Prince and Princess 


Christian ;’’ from the Duke and Duch- > 


ess of Teek, marked, ‘‘ A last tribute of 
affection, regret and admiration from 
Mary Adelaide.’”’ The Baron Von, Pawel 
Rammingen attended the funeral and 
brought a wreath from the Princess Fred- 
erica. 

There was more divine intending in 


Benjamin Disraeli’s life than men discern. . 


Think of a lion from Judah’s den couch- 
ant at the throne of Great Britain—the 
Lion’sKingdom! Think of Disraeli plac- 
ing the crown of Empress of India on 
Victoria’ ‘bets 


EDITORIAL. 


THE WALKER Opera HousE.—It is to 
be hoped that daybreak has once more 
come in Utah to the dramatic profession. 
Again we may hope, to see a regular com- 
pany of first class actors and actresses, 
who, on.their side, may be able not in 
vain to offer up the common prayer of 
all humanity—*‘ Give us this day our 
daily bre 

It is but just to say, however, that at 
first, and in fact during the entire man- 
agement of Clawson and Caine, the Salt 
Lake Theatre was a public good and as a 
parent to the children of the stage. It 
created the dramatic profession of Utah, 
and gave employment to a standing 
company of very proficient artists, both 
of ladies and gentlemen. But the time 
came when this was no longer the case. 
There remained merely the box office. 
The manager’s office was defunct. John 
T. Caine had manifested enthusiasm ; he 
took pride in a well-paid company and ee: 
well-appointed stage, but since his re- 
tirement from the professional~manage- 
ment, both actors and dramatic authors 
have been without a vocation. It illus- 
trates the rule—that without a regular 
management there can be no theatre in 
any professional and acceptable sense. 

The building of the Walker Opera 
House, as we have said, once more gives 
the prospect of daylight to the children 

of the stage in this city, and the hope of 
regular professional employment. In 
this gift to the city, the Walker Brothers 
are benefactors to our class,—of the au- 
thor not less than of the actor; and our 
home civilization will be illuminated in © 
the Dramatic Temple: which they are 
building. We need not here dwell up- 
on the mission of the stage, nor tell of 
the vast work performed by the dramatic 
brotherhood in the creation of the Eng- 
lish civilization; we simply now affirm 
that, when our profession has languished 
to death in any city, one of the intel- 
lectual lights of that city has gone out. 
The Walker Opera House, it is to be 
hoped, will restore to Salt Lake the lamp 
of our profession. The cost of support- 
ing the House, will, we presume, 
moderate, so that the compan “2 
ceive the substantial benefit, ‘the pub- 
lic the pleasure of constant ‘performances 
of fist class artists,” 


In Vol. I. this “Magazine, we de- 
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sign to give biographical sketches of the 
dramatic brotherhood of Utah, embrac- 
ing its members from the beginning, and 
the opening of the Waiker Opera House 
will afford an excellent opportunity. We 
expect also to give an engraving of the 
interior of this new temple of the drama. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE WALKER 
OPERA HousE.-—-We understand it is to be 
under Mr. John Lindsay, a most compe- 
tent and industrious gentleman of his 
profession, who is to be lessee as well as 
manager. Mr. Lindsay as an artist is 
one of our home graduates, but he has 
also sustained a professional career in sev- 
eral of these Western States and Terri- 
tories. His present aim is to rebuild 
his profession at home, making a spec- 
ialty of home talent, both in authorship 


and acting. This is a wise and, we be- 


lieve it will be found, a profitable course. 
Artists and managers should never forget 
that all professions are native in their 


growth, and that they subsist upon home - 


talent and home enthusiasm. ‘The Brit- 
ish Olympus—the old ‘‘ Globe ’’—where 
the gods of the drama trod the stage un- 
dér the management of Shakespeare, was 
English, not Grecian ; the English drama 
itself was purely English born, and in 
London the Jupiter of the stage reared 
his splendid throne. Mark well the ex- 


ample ; and tell us how much of the glory 


of the English civilization itself is due to 
a simple company of actors and authors 
arrogating the supremacy of home talent, 
building a ‘‘ Globe ’’theatre, whose very 
name was designed to symbolize their im- 
perial meaning, which Ben Jonson after- 
wards put into his Eulogy, challenging 
his Shakespeare against all the names ‘‘of 
insolent Greece ‘or haughty Rome.” 
From the beginning foreign artists never 
lent a particle of glory to the London 
histrionic stage, nor had Italy crowed so 
loudly over the English in a London 
Opera House, had such a ‘‘ Globe”’ of 
English composers and singers arrogated 
the sovereignty of English musical genius 
and voice. But say this ‘‘Globe’’ was 
in London and these the gods of the 
drama—a Shakespeare, a Ben Jonson, a 
Garrick, a Macready and a Kean ;—yes, 


.and. were but half a dozen of them in 


Lake City, they might take the 


‘Walker “Opera “House, and around its 


baptisimal wine pledge themselves, af- 
firming in simply majesty—‘‘ Here is 
Olympus of the new’world ; here will we 


reign !’’ It is such splendid egotism of 
the home genius that creates the civiliza- 
tion of a nation; while this running 
abroad for foreign stars and foreign au- 
thors will surely in time dismantle the 
manager’s kingdom and leave him with 
an empty exchequer. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Lindsay will take to heart the 
lessons of his own experience in this 
matter; and, though he need not pro- 
claim it before the footlights, when he 
takes possession of his managerial sanc- 
tum he may softly muse, ‘‘ This is Olym- 
pus—the Walker Opera House!” 


THE PoLitTicaL FRONTISPIECE.—The 
magnificent engraving of Hon. William 
Jennings was executed to accompany the 
article on ‘‘Beautiful Homes of our City;’’ 
but we have taken a publisher’s liberty 
and placed it at the head of the paper on 
Utah Politics. We have no doubt it 
will be esteemed a happy as well as a 
splendid illustration. 


FLowErs oF DEsERET.—One 
of the most promising signs in the history 
of the literature of Utah, is the publica- 
tion, within the last two years, of three 
volumes, mostly of poems, from our home 
authors. And a very interesting feature 
of the case is that those volumes are 
from the pens of our lady authors. There 
is a beautiful enthusiasm in woman; and 
it is well known that it requires much | 
enthusiasm to take up the cross of author- 
ship. ‘* To live and die in a garret!’’ 
From time immemorial the author has 
thus hit off, with a dash of his pen, his 
own life and fate. True, our sisters in 
question. expect nothing so fateful as this ; 
nevertheless, as we have observed, it re- 
quired much genuine enthusiasm to give 
to our home literature these three vol- 
umes of poems. To publish is to find 
the money,—to sow the seed of author- 
ship rather than to reap the harvest. 

The three ladies in question are Mrs. 
Tanner, of Provo, Mrs. Cornaby, of 
Spanish Fork, and Mrs. Augusta Joyce 
Crocheron of Salt Lake City. There is 
considerable merit in each of these little 
volumes, but we call attention now to: 
the latest published—‘‘ Wild Flowers of 
Deseret,’’ by Mrs. Crocheron. It is a 
book of poetic gems. Nothing equal to 
it has been produced by Utah genius 
since the gifted Elizabeth Carmichael 
laid down her tired pen. ‘‘ Parintha’s 
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Ride” is a poem of very decided excel- 
lence, worthy of the pen of fame. It is 
alone quite sufficient to establish the lady 
as a poetess, and in saying this we use 
the style—poetess—in a classical sense. 
‘¢The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci”’ 
is scarcely less in merit; for though it 
only claims to be a versification of the 
Romance of the Village of Vinci,’’ by 
Mrs. Enoch Root, published in the 
‘Western Magazine, the artistic work is 
finely wrought. Execution is ever, to 
the critic, the real test ofan artist, rather 
than effusion, which, though the latter 
may show native genius, without fine 
execution cannot raise the writer higher 
than a third rank among poets. It is in 
this classical view, then, that we pro- 
nounce Mrs. Crocheron’s ‘‘ Wild Flow- 
ers of Deseret ” a little work of poetic 
art. 


THE Utah Review Vol. 1, No. 3, 1s 
_ on our table. ‘lhe contents are inter- 
esting and will be enjoyed by all think- 
ing people. ‘‘ The Lords and the Land 


Bill,’’ is discussed briefly by Charles, 


W. Pearson. ‘*A Walk About Pom- 
peli’? is a graphic picture of this resur- 
rectedt city. ‘*En route from Indian 
Territory to Chicago”’ is an interesting 
letter by Francis E. Willard,—in signal. 
The article by O. J. Hollister ‘‘ A Won- 
derful, Country, ’’ is oneof the best of 
this clever writer. The most valuable 
and important article is entitled ‘* Polit- 
ical Assassinations,’’ written by the edi- 
tor, Rev. T. B. Hilton. . 

We wish the Utuh Review success and 
think it will achieve it. 

The editor, Prof. Hilton, is a strong 
thinker and a brilliant writer, and by 
education and experience is thoroughly 
prepired for his work. 

+H. P. Palmerston & Co., publishers. 


THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 


E have received a little book bear- 
ing this title, written by E. K. 

Tullidge. Our kinsman in his argument 
maintains that they are the British and 
American peoples—that is to say the 
_ Anglo Saxon race, Inthe English nation 
is found the fu'fillment of the Israelitish 
destiny ; the ‘*‘ Throne of David’”’ is the 
English throne, and the ‘‘ Kingdom of 
Stone,” the.British Empire. His method 
of proof is quite ingenious, his book clear- 


ly shows the pen of a classical scholar, | 


and his theology is decidedly Miltonian. 
Mr. E. K. Tullidge constructs his ar- 
gument thus : 
6 Does it lie in the power of any one 
to suggest even a plausible reason why 


the tem tribes of Israel, who have for 


centuries been so completely lost to hu- 
man knowledge, should alone, of all 
mankind, be shut out from the enjoyment 
of the privileges of Christianity? For 
to imagine that it could have been oc- 
casioned by the mere arbitrary exercise 
of almighty power, isto make utter havoc 
of our most necessary notions concerning 
the wisdom, justice and goodness of the 
Deity. 


‘¢ And this we assert because, in the © 


first place, the ten tribes of Israel were, 
above all people, wonderfully qualified to 
do most excellent service in the cause of 
Christianity. They had, for centuries, 
lived under a state of things which must 
have wrought into the national character 
elements by which they were constttution- 
ally predisposed to Christianity. ‘The hab- 
itual acknowledgment of the presence of 
God in human affairs must have been the 
basis on which their whole- mental struc- 


ture was builded. 


‘‘No people ever lived under condi- 
tions more favorable for the developing 
a national charact tied with all. 
those great qualities’ ich are calculated 
to lift them to the wery highest rank in 
the scale of natio 
tameless spirit freedom inspired by 
those just and righteous laws by which 
they were governed. 

‘* How then can we reconcile it with 
our most necessary ideas concerning the. 


-wisdom of God that He should have made 
no use of those people as instruments | 


wherewith to accomplish those great pur- 
poses for which they were so exactly 
qualified? ‘Among this people religious 
thoughts of a most exalted nature were 
common to all. They were profoundly 
earnest and serious with feelings of awful 
reverence toward the Most High, whom 
they believed to be always present among 
them.’ A predisposition to Christianity 

must therefore have been the grand re- 


been subjected. They were 


most proper instrumepts to: in 

the service of Christianity, provided cer- 
tain hindrances, Which shall be hereafter 
considered, could be: removed. What 


Chief of all was the © 


sult of the training to which they ade 
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right have we then to believe otherwise 


than that this was the very object con- 


templated in the training of the ten tribes 
of Israel? 

‘‘The ten tribes must still be in ex- 
istence as a nation. Toi imagine that they 
have not been allowed to enjoy the priv- 
ileges of Christianity is altogether as un- 
accountable as if they had, in the most 
summary manner, being completely struck 
out of existence. The mysterious part of 
such proceedings would be that they 
should not have been used for that great 
work, for which their long and remarka- 
ee training had so especially qualified 
them. 


‘« All to no purpose has the globe been. 
_ ransacked hitherto to discover the hiding 


place of the lost tribes. So totally lost to 
human knowledge have they been, so un- 
satisfactory all efforts to find them, that 
it seemed justifiable to say of them in the 
words of the poet :— 


Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, - 
They are gone and for ever. 


‘‘ But was there any indication of right 
reason apparent in the conducting of 
those researches? The anxious explorers, 
zealous for the integrity of Scripture, did 
not see that the integrity of Scripture was 
just as completely violated if the ten tribes 
had degenerated into the obscure, good- 
for-nothing specimens of humanity with 
which they sought to identify them, as if 
they had indeed ‘cut off like the 
foam on the river.” ey did not realize 
what bitter anes it was, if in such a 
manner God’s promises of mercy were 
carried out. There was entirely too 
much haste in the matter. It was merely 


_ noted that the Bible did not allow the 


supposition that the ten tribes had ceased 
to exist. Steps must therefore be taken 
to find them. With strange lack of wis- 
dom they neglected to take with them 
their infallible e to direct their steps 
in the prosecution of the search. Thus 
did they, 


‘* If the ten tribes were te an kept in 
existence it must have been for some 


purpose, and the Scriptures dis- 


tose as plainly as they de- 
in cx ofthe tribes. 


There is therefore no more presumption 
in seeking for them among the nations 
of Christendom than anywhere else. It 
is the only course consistent with right 
reason and worthy of the assurance of 
Scripture—that they were never to cease 
their existence as a nation. 
mains to say that they must be identified 
with that nation whose history is a plain 
fulfillment of what had been foretold of 
the ten tribes. 

‘* The tribe of Judah was the divinel 
appointed means for bringing the Messia 
into the world, while the ten tribes were 
commissioned to carry the tidings of sal- 


vation to the ends of the earth, and to. 


procure for the Redeemer the dominion 
which from eternity had been promised 
to Him and His inheritance, ‘from sea 
even to sea, and from the river even to 
the ends of the earth.’ And yet, although 
the ten tribes had been trained to carry 


‘forward this great work, how could they 


be managed so that the whole course of 


their national life might tend to its ace 


complishment? The will of man is con- 


trary to the will of God, and in nothing. 


so much as in accepting and furthering 
the Divine counsels of his own eternal 
welfare. It was absolutely necessary 
therefore that the chosen people should 


bring about unconsciously the grand re- 


sult for which they had beén set apart and 
trained ; that they should lose completely 
the knowledge of their illustrious origin. 
From the consideration thus far brought 
forward we believe that we are entitled to 
come to the conclusion that the ten tribes 
must be sought for among the nations of 
Christendom. Which of these nations, 
therefore, has been doing such glorious 
work for the Almighty, as ages ago was 


It only re- 


consigned to the tribes of Israel? Can . 


there be a moment’s hesitation before we 
hear the answer that England alone can 
claim the slightest pretension to so lofty 


distinction ?’’ 


The author gives examples illustrating 


that the imperial destiny of Israel has also” 


its fulfillment in the British Empire, 
‘¢ upon which the sun never sets.”’ 
is surely not hard to recognize all this a 
worthy fulfillment tothe prophecy: ‘Thou 
shall reign over many nations, but they 
shall not reign over thee.’ ’’ This also for 
England: ‘‘ For the Lord thy God 


Sloseeth thee, as he promised thee; and 
thou shalt lend unto many nations, but thou $5 
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